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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

1 .  Ancient  History — ^which  may  be  considered  generally 
to  mean  History  before  the  Christian  JSra — is  in  many 
respects  a  subject  so  confused,  and  giving  rise  therefore 
to  so  much  conjecture,  that  any  attempt  to  define  its 
origin  must  involve  what  will,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be 
insurmountable  difficulties.  But  the  researches  which  have 
been  made,  and  are  stiU  being  carried  on,  into  the  history 
ofihe  race;,  or,  as  it  is  scientifically  termed,  the  ethnology 
of  mankind,  is  becoming  so  much  a  part  of  history,  that 
without  some  knowledge  of  its  early  and  imiversally 
admitted  &cts,  the  events  consequent  upon  them  must 
be  more  or  less  imperfectly  understood. 

2.  That  the  world  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah, — ^is  a  truth  w;hich  few  are  prepared  to  controvert ; — 
but  of  the  manner  in  which  that  repeopling  was  effected, 
and  especially  of  the  distribution  of  mankind  aJder  the 
dispersion  of  Babel,  we  have  no  record  except  the  general 
outline  given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Opinions  upon 
the  subject  can  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  be  formed 
only  by  an  inquiry  into  the  varieties  of  speech,  or  com- 
parative Philology.  The  races  who  speak  the  same  language 
or  languages  nearly  resembling  each  other,  may  be  con- 
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tddered  witH  certainty  to  be  derived  from  the  same  stock ; 
for  amidst  all  the  changes  of  time,  the  conquests  and 
emigrations  of  tribes,  the  rise  and  &11  of  empires,  and  the 
Tast  influence  of  civilization,  language  has,  in  its  principal 
features,  remained  clear  and  distinct.  The  history  of 
nations  may  be  traced  in  the  words  by  which  they  express 
their  meaning,  almost  as  plainly  as  in  the  monuments  whidi 
remain  to  tell  the  events  in  which  they  have  taken  part. 
Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman-French  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  language  of  England  at  the  present  day ; 
and  if  no  history  of  those  several  conquests  and  settle- 
ments had  been  written,  yet  would  the  &ct  of  their  having 
taken  place  remain  imbedded  in  the  very  words  we  daily 
utter,  and  be  to  the  ethnologist  a  proof  of  the  events  so 
convincing  as  scarcely  to  require  any  fiirther  testimony. 

3.  The  first  fact  which  meets  us  in  our  inquiry  into  the 
ethnology  of  the  human  race  as  discoverable  from  language 
IS,  that  the  inbabitants  of  Western  Asia — which  wad  the 
part  of  the  world  first  peopled,  were  a  Titar  or  Turanian 
population,  whose  language  was  so  simple,  so  absolutely 
devoid  of  literature,  and  so  constantly  changing,  that  Tura- 
nian speech  may  be  called  rather  a  stage^  than  a  form  of 
language.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  the  earliest  mould  into 
which  human  discourse  naturally  throws  itself,  and  this 
vagueness  prevents  us  from  being  certain  that  all  the  races 
whose  language  resembles  the  Turanian  in  general  cha- 
racter and  genius  were  actually  descended  from  one  conunon 
stock.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that,  in  the  most 
ancient  times  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  the  form 
of  speech  called  the  Turanian  seems,  without  doubt,  to  have 
been  generally  prevalent  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  the  same  kind  of  language, 
exhibiting  itself  however  in  various  dialects,  was  in  use  over 
^--^  whole  Eastern  hemisphere.     This  primitive  form  of 
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language  has  remained  crystallised  as  it  were  amongst 
imcivilised  hordes  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  language 
of  four-fifths  of  Asia,  and  of  many  of  the  remoter  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Finns,  and  Lapps,  the  Mon- 
gols, Thibetians,  T&tars,  the  hill-tribes  of  India,  and  all 
the  various  races  which  wander  over  the  vast  steppes  of 
Northern  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  it  can  be  traced  in 
the  language  of  the  Turks  and  Hungarians,  and  of  many 
nations  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

4.  This  primitive  Turanian  language  appears  by  degrees 
to  have  developed  itself  into  two  forms  of  speech — much 
more  accurate  and  grammatical, — the  Hamitic  and  the 
Semitic, — or  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  and 
that  of  the  descendants  of  Shem.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at 
what  exact  time  the  Hamitic,  which  is  the  earlier  of  the 
two  languages,  originated.  Probably  its  rise  preceded  the 
invention  of  letters,  and  there  are  reasons  for  assigning  the 
origination  of  the  change  to  Egypt,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  peopled  by  the  children  of  Ham  ;  from  thence  it  would 
naturally  spread  to  the  dwellers  in  other  lands,  who  were  of 
kindred  race. 

5.  In  one  direction  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  to 
Ethiopia,  Southern  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  the 
adjoining  coast ; — ^in  the  other  it  spread  to  Philistia,  Sidon, 
Tyre,  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites. 

The   gradual    development   of   the   Hamitic    into    the 

Semitic  tongue  is  said  to  be  discoverable  in  the  records 

of  Chaldaea  and  Babylonia.     It  appears  to  have  attained  a 

certain  degree  of  completeness  about  the  beginning  of  the 

20th  century  b.  c.     That  such  changes  are  slow  we  can 

ascertain  from  our  own  knowledge.     The  formation  of  the 

English  language  as  it  is  at  present  used  has  been  a  work 

carried  on  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.     Anglo-Saxon  and 

English  are  two  distinct  languages,  but  no  one  can  mark  the 

precise  moment  when  the  one  was  exchanged  for  the  other. 

b2 
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6.  The  change  of  the  Hamitic  language  of  CSialdflBa  into 
Semitic  must  have  been  connected  with  the  invasions  and 
intermixtures  of  different  tribes,  and  at  this  period,  b.  c. 
2000,  we  find  that  the  Hamitic  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia 
were  superseded  by  a  new,  though  kindred,  race — ^who 
founded  what  is  strictly  speaking  the  Ghaldaean  empire, 
and  who,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  maj  be  considered  to 
have  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  Shem.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  distinction  between  the  two 
races  becomes  more  clear  after  this  time,  and  that  the  cha^ 
racteristics  of  the  Semitic  language  may  be  traced  in  that  of 
Chaldsea,  Assyria,  Syria,  Palestine,  Sicily,  Spain,  Carthage 
and  Western  Africa. 

7.  What  is  especially  remarkable  of  the  Semitic  fiimily 
is  the  small  size  of  the  district  which  it  covers — ^forming  a 
space  scarcely  more  than  ]  ,600  miles  in  length  and  800  in 
breadth — and  its  wonderful  capacity  for  originating  new  and 
strange  ideas,  and  thus  affecting  the  ipiritual  condition  of 
mankind.  Semitic  races  have  influenced  fiir  more  than  any 
others  the  mental  progress  of  the  world,  and  all  the  great 
changes  in  religious  belief  have  been  brought  about  by  their 
instrumentality. 

8.  The  third  great  division  of  language,  the  Indo- 
European  or  language  of  the  children  of  Japhet,  is  in  its 
origin  involved  in  complete  obscurity.  Whether  it  was 
from  the  beginning  a  form  of  language  distinct  from  the 
Scythic  or  Turanian,  or  whether,  like  Semitism,  it  was  a 
development  of  that  original  tongue,  cannot  be  determined 
by  tracing  its  rise  in  records, — ^for  of  these  there  are  none. 
But  it  is  in  accordance  both  with  reason  and  revelation  to 
consider  it  a  development,  since  we  read  of  a  time  when 
'  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.' 

Armenia  appears  to  have  been  the  place  from  whence 
this  form  of  speech  arose,  and  from  thence  three  great  divi- 
sions  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken  appear  to  have 
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migrated  when  the  narrowneBS  of  their  territory  compelled 
them  to  seek  a  new  abode. 

9.  One  division  probably  crossed  the  Caucasus  and  settled 
partly  in  the  steppes  of  Upper  Asia,  but  chiefly  in  Northern 
and  Central  Europe.  We  hear  of  them  in  history  as  the 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  Thracian,  Sclavonic,  and 
other  less  well-known  tribes. 

A  second  division  of  tribes  appears  to  have  wandered 
westward,  and  to  have  settled  themselves  in  the  high  table 
land  of  Asia  Minor,  possessing  themselves  also  of  the 
whole  country  above  Taurus,  and  in  some  instances  pene- 
trating to  the  south  of  it.  These  were  the  Phrygians, 
Lydians,  Lycians,  &c.  Thence  it  would  seem  they  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  peopled  the 
islands'  of  the  Archipelago,  and  became  the  primitive 
colonists  of  Greece  and  Italy,  known  to  us  as  the  Pelasgi. 

The  third  division  is  generally  known  as  the  Arian. 
The  tribes  of  which  it  was  composed  appear  to  have 
turned  eastward,  and  fixed  their  home  in  the  mountains  of 
Aflghanistan,  and  upon  the  course  of  the  Upper  Indus. 
The  early  history  of  these  tribes  is  for  many  ages  an 
absolute  blank,  but  rather  more  than  1500  years  B.C.,  they 
became  straightened  for  room,  and  began  to  send  out 
colonies  eastward  and  westward.  Advancing  along  the 
rivers  of  the  Pimjab,  they  engaged  in  constant  wars  with 
the  Primitive  Turanian  inhabitants,  gradually  driving  them 
into  the  mountains,  where  their  descendants  still  remain, 
speaking  Turanian  dialects.  Then  descending  into  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  the  Arians  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
mo  dem  Hindoos. 

Other  Arian  colonies  turning  in  a  different  direction, 
settled  themselves  in  Persia  and  Media  and  the  adjacent 
countries  lying  to  the  north-east,  in  all  instances  subduing 
the  original  Scythic  or  Turanian  population  who  had  pre- 
viously possessed  themselves  of  those  lands.     It  is  to  this 
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Arian  immigration  that  Persia  owes  its  ancient  name  of 
Iran. 

10.  The  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European  race  are  not 
so  easily  defined  as  those  of  the  Semitic,  since  to  it  belong 
a  multitude  of  nations  of  different  degrees  of  civilisation. 
But  the  more  prominent  among  its  branches  possess 
greater  clearness  and  calmness  of  mind  than  the  Semites. 
They  also  exhibit  great  genius  for  organization,  literature, 
and  arts,  in  the  last  of  which  the  Semites  have  always 
been  far  behind  them.  The  Indo-Europeans  have,  in  fact, 
developed  every  thing  that  is  great  and  noble  in  man  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  outstrip  all  other  races. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  What  do  we  know  of  Ancient  History  ? 

2.  How  have  we  derived  our  knowledge  of  the  original  peopling  of 

the  world  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  Turanian  form  of  speech  ? 

4.  How  does  the  Turanian  language  appear  to  have  developed  itself  ? 

5.  What  countries  were  peopled  by  the  race  of  Ham  ? 

6.  In  what  countries  may  the  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  language 

be  traced? 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  race  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  Indo-European  language  ? 

9.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  division  of  the  Indo-European  race. 
10.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European  race? 
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COLONIZATION   OF   EGYPT. 


1.  In  looking  back  upon  the  knowledge  acquired  in  child- 
hood, there  are  few  perhaps  who  will  not  remember  that 
the  country  to  which — next  to  the  land  of  their  birth — their 
attention  was  first  strongly  directed,  was  Egypt.     In  the 
Bible,  it  is  brought  before  us  as  a  kingdom  much  earlier 
than  Palestine,  and  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
the  miseries  of  the  Israelitish  bondage,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the   chosen   people   by   Moses,   have  given  it  a 
character  so  peculiar,  so  connected  with  the  sacred  and 
miraculous,  that  in  many  minds  the  Egypt  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  Egypt  of  profane  history,  stand  apart  as  countries 
totally  distinct — the  one  belonging  to  earth — the  other  to 
scenes  and  persons    connected   with  the   awful   invisible 
world.     And  it  is  true  that  a  mysterious  importance  has 
always  been  attached  to  the  land  of  Egypt.     It  is  the  type 
of  the  bondage  of  sin.     The  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
by  Moses    prefigured    the    deliverance    of    Christians  by 
Christ.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  meaning  of 
this  deliverance  was  not  clearly  seen  and  acknowledged  at 
the  time  when  it  was  effected.     Both  Jews  and  Egyptians 
acted  and  suffered,  blindly.     They  worked  for  God's  pur- 
poses, but,  notwithstanding  the  miraculous  interposition, 
which  must  have  brought  vividly  before  them  the  sense 
of  the  Divine  power,  they  had  no  perception  of  what  those 
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purposes  were.  It  was  not  until  hundreds  of  years  bad 
gone  by  that  mankind  were  able  to  look  back,  and  read  in 
the  marvellous  histories  of  the  dajs  of  old  the  decrees  of 
that  over-ruling  Providence,  which  *  ordereth  all  things 
from  the  beginning.' 

Well,  therefore,  may  we  study  the  features  of  that  early 
period  of  the  world's  life,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
bring  out  into  reality  the  history  of  the  land  in  which 
occurred  events  so  mixed  up  with  sacred  truth  that  they 
have  an  allegorical  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  For  if 
the  Egyptians  had  in  this  wonderful  way  two  histories, 
one  upon  the  surface,  open  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men, 
the  other  deep  hidden  beneath,  and  open  only  to  the  Eye 
of  God,  so,  we  may  be  sure,  have  the  nations  of  the  earth 
at  this  present  day.  The  changes  of  governments,  the 
actions  of  kings  and  rulers,  are  tending  to  some  great 
though  secret  purpose  of  God's  Providence;  and  if  we 
would  wish  to  impress  ourselves  with  this  truth  we  may 
go  back  in  imagination  to  the  events  connected  with  that 
lajid  from  which  the  veil  has  been  taken,  and  as  we  recog- 
nise the  passions,  interests,  and  pursuits,  which  are  still 
common  to  mankind,  ask  ourselves  whether,  if,  in  the 
generations  of  old,  men,  were  thus  blind  to  the  import  of 
their  own  actions,  whilst  engrossed  in  the  things  of  the 
world,  we  may  not  be  blind  also  ?  It  may  be  that  such  a 
question  will  lead  us  to  deal  reverently  with  the  events 
which  are  passing  before  us,  and  teach  us  a  lesson  of  iaith 
and  patience,  more  valuable  with  reference  to  Eternity, 
than  any  amount  of  mere  historical  knowledge  can  be  with 
reference  to  Time. 

2.  The  date  to  which  the  history  of  all  nations  must 
necessarily  go  back  is  that  of  the  Deluge, — ^generally 
reckoned  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  b.  c.  2348. 
Wl^en  Noah  left  the  ark,  the  earth  lay  outspread  before 
him, — once  more    to   be  repeopled ;  and  from   his  three 
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sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japbet,  the  great  divisions  of  the 
present  race  of  mankind  trace  their  descent. 

3.  It  appears  to  have  been  soon  after  the  Deluge  that  the 
descendants  of  Ham  made  their  way  from  Asia— most 
probably  through  Palestine,  the  Desert,  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez — ^to  the  land  enclosed  on  each  side  by  mountains, 
and  watered  by  the  river  Nile,  which  forms  what  is  now 
called  Egypt.  It  was  but  a  small  territory,  not  more  than 
one-sixth  part  of  the  size  of  England.  The  long  narrow 
valley  was  nowhere  more  than  eleven  miles  in  breadth, 
and  terminated  in  a  deep  bay,  which,  as  time  went  on, 
became  filled  up  by  the  earthy  deposit  brought  down  by 
the  river.  An  island  was  then  formed  in  what  had  once 
been  the  sea,  the  river  at  its  head  dividing  itself  into 
several  branches.  In  after  years  this  portion  of  land  was 
termed  the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Whether  the  Delta,  or  Lower 
Egypt,  as  it  is  now  termed,  was  in  existence  when  the  first 
colonists  entered  the  coimtry,  we  have  no  certain  means  of 
knowing,  but  the  valley  of  the  river,  or  Upper  Egypt, 
must  always  have  offered  advantages  sufficient  to  attract 
colonists.  A  river  is  naturally  a  source  of  prosperity  to  a 
country.  It  affords  an  easy  mode  of  commimication 
between  places  distant  from  each  other,  and  gives  the 
ready  means  of  fertilising  the  land ;  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Nile  are  such  as  materially  to  assist  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman.  The  source  of  the  mighty  river  lies  &r 
beyond  the  narrow  valley  of  Egypt.  From  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia  its  waters  first  issue  forth,  increasing  in  power 
as  they  pass  through  Nubia,  until  they  enter  Egypt  with 
die  rush  of  the  cataract,  and  from  thenceforth,  flowing 
onwards  in  a  '  broad,  calm,  lake-like  stream,'  which  gathers 
no  strength  from  tributary  rivers,  but  pursues  its  course 
alone  and  untroubled  to  the  sea. 

4.  But  the  ordinary  volume  of  water  in  the  river  would 
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not  alone  be  sufficient  to  fertilise  the  country.     It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  great  stream  should  overflow  its  banks,  and 
year  by  year  this  phenomenon  occurs.     The  rains,  'which 
in  Central  Africa  faM  annually  between  April  and  Septem- 
ber, swell  the  body  of  water  in  the  Nile ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  June  the   river  overspreads  the  low  lands. 
The  inundation  lasts  for  about  three  months,  and  though  it 
may  often  cause  ruin  at  the  time,  it  leaves  behind  a  fresh 
layer  of  rich  brown  slime  especially  suited  to  vegetation, 
and  producing  crops  three  or  four  times  a  year.     It  is  to 
this  fact  that  Egypt  owes  its  prosperity.     The  aspect  of 
the  country,  except  for  its  fertility,  is  for  the  most  part 
unattractive.     The  Delta  is  a  boundless  plain,  imbroken 
by  rocks  or  hill«,  and  in  the  time  of  the  inundation  it  looks 
like  an  immense  marsh,  in  the  midst  of  which  little  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  plantations,  rise  just  above  the  water.      In 
Upper  Egypt  the  hills  are  low,  and  the  palms  and  syca- 
mores, which  are  the  principal  trees,  are  thinly  scattered. 
The  plants  and  birds  are  those  which  especially  belong  to 
the  water.     The  crocodile  haunts  the  shores  of  the  river, 
and   the  wolf  and  the  hyena  prowl  in  the   desert  near; 
whilst  the  swarms  of  gnats  and  flies  bred  in  the  mud,  as  the 
inundations  subside,  are  so  great  as  to  be  a  scourge  to  the 
inhabitants. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  must  always  have  been  great, 
but  the  early  colonists  of  Egypt  could  have  had  but  a  slight 
temptation  to  inactivity.  The  waters  rushed  upon  them 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  winds  from  the  west  blew  the 
sands  of  the  desert  upon  their  land.  Constant  activity  was 
requisite  to  protect  their  habitations,  and  as  the  Nile  could 
not  of  itself  cover  the  whole  country,  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  numberless  canals  in  order  to  convey  the  water  to  all 
parts.  The  fertile  soil  of  Modem  Egypt  is  thus,  in  a  great 
degree,  owing  to  the  industry  of  its  ancient  inhabitants. 

5.  The  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  range 
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of  granite  hills  which  form  the  cataract  of  Syene  to  where 
the  great  river  receives  its  first  tributary  stream,  the  Asta-' 
boras,  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  which  for  many 
years  may  be  considered  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt. 
Like  that  country  it  was  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the 
desert,  but,  being  farther  to  the  south,  the  climate  was  even 
more  scorching,  and  the  animals  were  those  of  a  more 
tropical  country,  for  there  the  cameleopard  browsed  on  the 
branches  of  tall  trees,  and  the  ostrich  laid  its  egfrs  in  the 
sand  to  be  hatched,  and  when  disturbed  sailed  away  before 
the  wind.  Still  further  to  the  south,  two  hundred  miles 
above  the  Astaboras,  was  the  island  of  Meroe,  formed  by  a 
division  of  the  Nile,  and  sometimes  subject  to  Ethiopia.  It 
was  a  plain  within  the  district  of  the  tropical  rains,  in  the 
land  of  acacia  and  ebony  trees, — sl  country  too  moist  for 
the  palm  trees  of  Egypt — ^but  where  the  hippopotamus 
waded  in  the  reedy  fens  and  trampled  down  the  fields  of 
rice  and  corn,  and  not  far  from  the  forests  which  sheltered 
herds  of  elephants. 

6.  So  much  as  regards  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ancient 
Egypt  may  be  gathered  from  the  present  aspect  of  the 
country  and  the  traces  yet  remaining  of  the  early  labours 
of  its  inhabitants.  We  further  learn,  after  careful  exami- 
nation and  inquiry,  that  the  people  of  Ancient  Egypt  con- 
Histed  chiefly  of  three  tribes.  The  first,  the  Copts,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  number  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  whose  skulls,  as  discovered  from  their  embalmed 
bodies,  were  shaped  like  those  of  the  modern  Nubians; 
the  second,  a  race  of  men  more  resembling  the  Europeans ; 
and  the  third,  an  Arab  race.  The  two  first-mentioned  tribes 
were  the  upper  order  of  the  whole  country,  the  third  were 
the  labourers ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt  were  in 
process  of  time  mixed  with  a  large  number  of  Phoenicians 
from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Syria.  At  what  period 
law's   and  government    were    established    amongst   these 
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tribes  is  a  question  which  carries  us  into  a  maze  of  obscure 
traditions. 

7.  The  first  mention  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible  is,  according 
to  the   common   calculation,  about  360  years  after  the 
Deluge ;  it  is  then  spoken  of  as  a  kingdom.     From  that 
time  until  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  more  than  430 
years  must  have  elapsed.     Who  ruled  in  Egypt  during  that 
long  period  ?     How  did  it  become  such  a  mi^ty  power  ? 
By  what  steps  did  the  first  colonists  who  entered  the  coun- 
try, probably  in  alarm  and  confusion  after  the  dispersion 
of  Babel,  become  the   subjects  of  a  settled  government ; 
and  who  were  the  kings-— the  ancestors  of  those  Pharaohs 
whose  names  are  so  ^miliar  to  us  in  the  Bible  ?     There 
may  be  two  answers  given  to  these  questions.     One  which 
tells  us  that  the  early  history  of  Egypt  is  so  uncertain  that 
we  cannot  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it,  and  shall 
therefore  only  waste  our  time  by  inquiring  into  it ;  whilst 
the  other  brings  before  us  a  string  of  uncouth  names  and 
absurd  stories,   yet   mixed  up  with  assertions  which  we 
cannot  but  believe  to  contain  some  portion  of  truth.     We 
may,  if  we  will,  reject  this  legendary  history  entirely,  but 
it  is  better  perhaps  to  search  a  little  into  it ;  for  the  few 
facts  which  are  admitted  as  probably  true  will  give  us  a 
foundation  for  the  future  and  well  authenticated  history,  and 
the  stories  connected  mth  them  will  be  found  usefiil  frona. 
the  allusions  made  to  them  by  various  writers. 

8.  The  Bible  informs  us  that  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  who 
was  cursed  for  irreverence  to  his  father,  had  four  children, 
*  Gush,  Mizraim,  Phut  and  Canaan.'  (Genesis  x.  6.)  The 
names  occur  amongst  a  list  of  many  others,  which  few,  per- 
haps, except  persons  interested  in  ancient  researches,  havi 
ever  thought  it  necessary  to  read.  But  the  name  of  th< 
second  son  meets  us  again,  after  the  lapse  of  about  60( 
years  firom  the  date  of  the  Deluge,  in  the  short  but  touching 
account  of  the  burial  of  Jacob.     When   Joseph   and   th( 
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Egyptians  carried  the  body  of  tbe  Patriarch  to  its  final 
resting-place  in  Canaan^  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  they 
saw  the  mourning  in  '  the  threshing  floor  of  Atad  which  is 
beyond  Jordan,'  gave  a  new  appellation  to  the  scene  of  so 
much  sorrow,  and,  unable  to  distinguish  the  grief  of  the 
Hebrew  family  of  Joseph  firom  that  of  their  followers,  they 
called  it  Abel-Mizraim — ^the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 
Mizraim  also  means  the  two  Misrs  or  provinces  of  Upper  or 
Lower  Egypt ;  but  the  &ct  that  the  son  of  Ham  was  called 
Mizraim  seems  to  show  that  any  appellation  given  to  the 
countay  was  derived  from  him.  That  the  Egyptians  were 
the  descendants  of  Ham  is  still  more  clearly  stated  in 
the  78th  Psalm,  where  it  is  said  that  God  '  smote  all  the 
first  born  in  Egypt,  the  most  principal  and  mightiest  in  the 
dwellings  of  Ham.' 

9.  It  is  Mizraim,  who  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Menes,  universally  allowed  to  have  been  the  first 
king  of  Egypt. 

10.  Marvellous  stories  are  related  of  the  works  carried  on 
by  this  monarch  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  is  said  to 
have  diverted  the  course  of  the  river  Nile,  drying  up  the 
old  channel,  and  compelling  the  river,  by  the  means  of 
dykes  and  embankments,  to  flow  through  the  centre  of  the 
valley.  The  former  bed  of  the  river  was  then  made  into 
firm  land,  and  upon  it  Menes  built  the  city  of  Memphis, 
near  the  spot  where  Grand  Cairo  now  stands.  Memphis, 
however,  was  not  the  oldest  city  in  Egypt. 

11.  The  original  capital  was  This,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Menes; 
but  of  this  city  no  monuments  remain. 

12.  Undertakings  of  this  magnitude,  begun  so  soon  ailer 
the  Deluge,  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  very  astonishing ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  children  of  Noah  were  not 
savage  barbarians  who  had  every  thing  to  learn,  and  whose 
descendants  could  only  become  civilised  in  the  course  of 
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long  ages.  They  had  dwelt  amongst  persons  who  \ 
probably  as  advanced  in  science  and  knowledge  as  t 
were  in  wickedness.  The  2000  years  which  elapsed  fi 
the  Creation  to  the  Flood,  must  have  been  years  of  const 
and  rapid  advancement  in  human  acquirements;  for 
long  lives  o^  the  Antediluvians  must  have  enabled  there 
pursue  their  discoveries  with  a  certainty  of  success 
which  we  can  form  no  idea.  The  world  did  not,  as 
were,  begin  life  again  after  the  Deluge ;  and  when  Mej 
became  the  ruler  of  Egypt  his  subjects  probably  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilization  fully  sufficient 
carry  out  the  projects  of  their  Sovereign.  That  Mei 
himself  was  no  mere  barbarian  chief  is  shown  by  the  fi 
that  in  after  ages  one  of  the  reproaches  brought  agaii 
him  was  that  of  having  introduced  a  taste  for  luxury 
accustoming  his  people  to  the  use  of  couches,  cables  a 
carpets. 

13.  Menes  is  sometimes  said  to  have  instituted  the  reliffi< 
of  the  Egyptians ;  but  this  cannot  be  a  correct  expressio 
Human  beings  do  not  institute  religion,  they  only  corru 
it.  If  the  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt  retained — as  doub 
less  they  did — the  tradition  of  the  Flood,  and  of  the  dii 
persion  of  Babel,  they  must  have  known  also  that  the 
were  boimd  to  worship  the  One  True  God,  and  they  coul 
never  have  fallen  at  once  into  the  wretched  idolatry  whic 
was  afterwards  the  disgrace  of  the  country.  Whatev€ 
religious  ceremonies  were  instituted  by  the  first  king  woul 
almost  certainly  have  had  some  reference  to  the  pur 
worship  offered  by  Noah  to  the  Almighty  Lord  of  Heavei 
and  Earth,  and  it  would  therefore  be  a  mistake  to  intro 
duce  in  the  reign  of  Menes  an  account  of  the  religion  of  th. 
Egyptians,  although  it  is  most  likely  that  even  then  th( 
wickedness  of  men  had  caused  them  to  mix  up  fable  witl 
truth,  and  that  the  errors  which  afterwards  led  the  peopl< 
to  such  a  height  of  folly  had  already  begun. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTEE. 

1.  "What  ancient  country  claims  our  earliest  attention? 

2.  To  what  date  must  the  history  of  all  nations  go  back  ? 

3.  Describe  the  country  in  which  the  descendants  of  Ham  settled 

after  the  Deluge. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  and  its  effect 

upon  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

5.  Describe  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  and  the  Island  of  MeroS. 

6.  "What  is  known  of  the  three  tribes  by  whom  Ancient  Egypt  was 

peopled  ? 

7.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  mention  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  and 

how  many  years  elapsed  between  that  date  and  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  ? 

8.  How  do  the  Scripture  records  prove  that  Egypt  was  peopled 

by  the  children  of  Ham  ? 

9.  "Who  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Egypt  ? 

10.  Describe  some  of  the  works  attributed  to  Menes. 

1 1.  "What  was  the  original  capital  of  Egypt  ? 

12.  How  can  we  account  for  the  early  civilisation  of  the  Egyptians  ? 
13. .  "Why  would  it  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the 

religion  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Menes  ? 
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CHAPTER  11. 

PYRAMID  PEBIOD — ABOUT  B.C.  2450-S031. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Menes,  who  is  said  to  have  been  kil 
by  a  hippopotamus,  the  Egyptian  history  becomes  for  so 
centuries  a  mass  of  names  and  fables.  The  little  whicl] 
known  of  it  is  chiefly  gathered  from  two  Greek  write 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  from  the  slight  remains 
the  work  of  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who,  about  2 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  undertook  to  write  t 
history  of  his  own  country  in  Greek.  Manetho  was  al 
to  obtain  access  to  the  records  kept  by  the  priests,  ai 
could  understand  and  explain  them,  and  his  work,  if  it  hi 
come  down  to  us,  would  have  been  very  valuable;  bi 
unfortunately  the  whole  has  been  lost,  with  the  exceptic 
of  a  few  extracts,  evidently  copied  very  carelessly,  an 
containing  lists  of  an  immense  number  of  kings,  many  < 
whom  were  contemporaneous  monarchs,  reigning  at  th 
same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Maneth 
gives  a  series  of  thirty  dynasties  of  kings. 

2.  Another  source  of  information  has  also  within  the  pre 
sent  century  been  opened  to  us  by  the  reading  of  the  hiero 
glyphics  or  symbols  with  which  many  of  the  Egyptiai 
monmnents  are  completely  covered.  These  symbols  consis 
of  a  great  variety  of  figures,  such  as  plants,  animals,  men 
working  utensils,  &c.,  together  with  devices  which  seem  tc 
have  no  special  meaning.  For  very  many  years  attempts 
were  made  to  decipher  them,  but  without  success ;  and  ihe 
term  hieroglyphic  was  at  length  applied  to  anything  the 
meaning  of  which  was  unknown. 
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3.  But  'when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  invaded  Egypt,  he  took 
with  him  several  scientific  men,  whose  sole  object  was  to 
Bearch  into  the  history  and  curiosities  of  the  country,  and 
by  their  means  a  stone  was  discovered  at  the  town  of 
Kosetta,  which  gave  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics. This  stone,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  contained  three  inscriptions,  one  in  hiero- 
glyphics, another  in  the  letters  then  in  use  in  the  country, 
and  a  third  in  Greek.  They  belonged  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and  were  evidently 
different  forms  of  the  same  meaning.  The  Greek  and 
Egyptian  letters  were  read  easily,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
Greek  especially  hints  were  gained  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  hieroglyphical  writing  was  formed.  Several  learned 
men,  both  French  and  English,  pursued  the  study  with 
great  interest,  and  at  length  the  hieroglyphics  were  satis- 
factorily deciphered.  But  the  information  obtained  from 
them  is  less  than  was  hoped  for.  The  hieroglyphics  are 
found  to  be  for  the  most  part  only  pompous  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  the  kings  who  foimded  different  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. They  give  us  names  and  representations  of  warlike 
exploits,  but  little  else. 

4.  This  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  is,  however,  as 
remarkable  for  the  remains  of  its  buildings  as  it  is  deficient 
in  historical  certainty.  The  Pyramids^  which  are  still 
reckoned  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  world,  were  undoubt- 
edly built  when  Kings  and  Queens,  whose  names  are  now 
mere  matters  of  curious  inquiry,  reigned  in  This  and 
Memphis,  and  sought  by  erecting  Ameral  monuments  to 
perpetuate  after  then:  death  the  glory  which  attended  them 
through  life.  For  the  Pyramids  are  tombs.  Immense  as 
their  size  is,  their  interior  is  almost  a  solid  mass,  contain- 
ing only  a  few  narrow  passages  and  chambers.  But  a  sar- 
oophagus,  or  stone-tomb,  has  been  found  in  every  one  of 
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them,  clearlj  showing  the  purpose  for  whicH  they 
built 

5.  Cheops,  or  Suphis,  was  the  king  v 
About  2460.    supposed    to    have   built   the   first    or 

Pyramid,  and  the  old  legends  state  th 
was  a  monarch  remarkable  for  his  wickedness  as  y» 
his  power.  Rejecting  the  worship  of  the  gods,  he  shi 
all  the  temples,  and  ordered  the  Egyptians  to  laboui 
for  himself.  Some  were  sent  to  procure  stones  fros 
quarries  in  the  distant  mountains ;  others  were  appo 
to  transport  them  in  vessels  across  the  Nile,  and  to 
them  still  farther  to  their  place  of  destination  on  the 
vated  plains  of  Libyia. 

6.  The  people  worked,  it  is  said,  in  parties  of  a  bur 
thousand  men  at  a  time,  each  set  labouring  for  1 
months.  Ten  years  were  spent  in  forming  the  road  s 
which  the  stones  were  dragged,  and  in  making  prepara 
for  the  building,  and  twenty  years  more  were  employe 
the  erection  of  the  monument  itself.  The  height  oi 
Great  Pyramid  is  now  460  feet, — when  perfect  it  i 
have  been  about  480,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  h 
est  steeples  in  Europe.  Originally  it  covered  an  are 
571,536  square  feet,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  are 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  outer  sides  were  covered  ' 
polished  stones  of  different  colours  ;  but  these  coat 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  Arabs,  and  at  present  m 
vestige  of  ornament  is  left. 

7.  The  position  of  the  Pyramids  is  veiy  remarka 
They  are  placed  so  exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  po 
that  the  variation  of  the  compass  may  be  ascertained  f 
them.  This  accuracy  would  imply  that  the  Egyptiani 
that  age  possessed  some  astronomical  knowledge,  and  vi 
accustomed  to  careful  observations.  It  has  been  thou 
that  the  size  of  a  Pyramid  shows  the  duration  of  a  m 
arch's  reign,  but  this  circumstance  is  doubtful.    It  is  c 
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tain,  however,  that  additions  to  the  original  building  could 
easily  be  made  from  time  to  time,  for  the  Pyramids  were 
built  in  steps,  the  feces  of  which  were  nearly  perpendi- 
cular, the  triangular  space,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the 
lower  step,  being  afterwards  filled  in.  In  this  manner,  as 
the  steps  were  widened,  the  size  of  the  building  could  be 
increased. 

8.  The  Great  Pyramid  contains  within  in  it  a  hall,  two 
chambers,  a  hole  supposed  to  hav.e  been  a  well,  and  two 
air  passages  to  give  ventilation  ;  but  these  when  taken  to- 
gether do  not  form  one-sixteenth  hundreth  part  of  the 
entire  area,  the  remainder  of  which  is  perfectly  solid. 

The  quantity  of  stone  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
erection  is  almost  beyond  imagination,  yet  the  sepulchre 
within,  three  feet  deep  and  broad  and  a  little  more  than 
six  feet  in  length,  is  all  that  was  required  to  hold  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  monarch  who  was  buried  there. 

9.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  there  was  an  inscription  on 
the  Pyramid  in  Egyptian  characters,  which  said  that  1  ,G00 
talents  of  silver,  or  about  200,000/.,  were  expended  in 
garlic,  leeks,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  for  the  work- 
men. How  much  more  must  have  been  required  for  tools, 
bread  and  clothes  I  It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  reign  of  Suphis  is  described  as  haying  been  a  time  of 
great  hardship  for  his  people,  since  such  immense  and 
unproductive  labours  were  required  of  them.  But  his 
death  seems  to  have  brought  them  no  relief. 

10.  Sen-Suphis,  his  brother,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
previously  shared  the  government,  succeeded  him.  The 
second  chamber  in  the  Great  Pyramid  appears  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  bones  of  Sen-Suphis.  Herodotus  clals 
this  king  Chephren,  and  says  that  he  was  the  son,  not  the 
brother,  of  Cheops,  or  Suphis.  He  states  also,  that  during 
his  reign  the  temples  were  still  shut,  and  the  Egyptians 
employed  upon  another  Pyramid,  whilst  the  country  gene- 

c2 
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rally  was  visited  by  great  calamities ;  and  he  add 
when  at  length  Chephren  died,  his  memory  -with  t 
Cheops  was  so  detested,  that  many  centuries  afterwai 
Egyptians  were  unwilling  even  to  mention  their  i 
According  to  the  preceding  tradition,  the  body  of  i 
these  kings  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Pyramic 
structed  for  it,  but  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people. 

11.  Mycerinus,  or  Mencheres,  another  son  of  Che< 
said  to  have  succeeded  Chephren. 

The  old  legends  declare  of  him  that  he  was  a  ] 
very  unlike  his  fether ;  that  he  re-opened  the  temple 
stored  the  sacrifices,  permitted  the  people  to  return  to 
employments,  and  ruled  them  justly  and  mercifully, 
happiness  did  not  follow  him.  He  was  visited  by  a  g 
ous  sorrow  in  the  death  of  his  daughter,  his  only  c 
and  in  the  extremity  of  his  affliction,  being  desiroi 
giving  some  public  token  of  his  love,  he  resolved  to 
her  in  a  more  costly  manner  than  nsual.  With  this 
he  caused  a  hollow  wooden  image  of  a  cow  to  be  made 
having  covered  it  with  gold  he  placed  within  it  the 
of  his  deceased  daughter,  which  no  doubt,  according  t< 
custom  of  the  Egyptians,  was  embalmed,  so  that  it  n 
not  moulder  away.  The  process  of  embalming  consists 
filling  the  body  w;;th  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  all  kinc 
spices,  and  then  swathing  it  in  rolls  of  linen,  which  ^ 
glued  together  with  a  thin  gum,  and  afterwards  co 
over  with  delicious  perfiimes.  As  many  as  a  thoui 
yards  of  linen  have  been  found  on  these  embalmed  bo( 
By  such  precautions  the  entire  figure  of  the  body  and 
features  of  the  face  were  perfectly  preserved.  In  ordii 
cases,  the  body  when  embalmed  was  given  to  the  relati 
who  shut  it  up  in  a  kind  of  open  chest  fitted  exactly  to 
size  of  the  corpse,  and  then  placed  the  chest  upright  aga 
the  wall,  either  in  a  sepulchre,  or  very  fi*equently  in  tl 
houses.     The  most  expensive  mode  of  embalming  < 
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nearly  250/.,  the  second  90Z.,  and  the  third  was  very 
cheap.  Animals,  heJd  sacred,  were  also  embalmed,  but 
very  few  mummies  of  children  have  been  discovered.  The 
golden  cow,  said  to  have  contained  the  body  of  the 
daughter  of  Mycerinus,  was  not  hidden  from  sight,  for 
Herodotus  relates  that  when  he  visited  Egypt  it  was  still 
kept  in  a  richly  furnished  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  in 
the  city  of  Sais.  It  was  partly  hidden  by  purple  cloth,  but 
the  head  and  neck,  covered  with  very  thick  gold,  were  left 
exposed.  A  golden  orb,  to  represent  the  sun,  was  placed 
between  the  horns — the  cow  lying  down  with  the  limbs 
under  the  body.  In  size  it  was  equal  to  a  large  living 
cow.  Sweet  perfumes  were  burnt  near  it,  and  a  lamp  was 
kept  burning  by  it  during  the  night.  Every  year  the  cow 
was  carried  out  of  the  chamber ;  for,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  priests,  the  princess,  when  dying,  had  en- 
treated her  father  to  permit  her  to  see  the  sun  once  in  the 
course  of  every  twelve  months. 

After  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mycerinus  was  visited 
with  a  second  calamity.     An  oracle  reached  him  from  the 
town  of  Buto,  which  said — *  Six  years  only  shalt  thou  live 
upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  seventh  thou  shalt  end  thy 
days.'     Mycerinus,  indignant,  sent  an  angry  message  to 
the  oracle,  reproaching  the  god  with  injustice.     *  My  father 
and  imcle,'  he  said,  'though  they  shut  up  the  temples, 
took  no  thought  of  the  gods,  and  destroyed  multitudes  of 
men,  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  long  life ;  I,  who  am  pious,  am 
to  die  so  soon  ! '     There  came  in  reply  a  second  message 
from  the  oracle — *  For  this  very  reason  is  thy  life  brought 
so  quickly  to  a  close ;  thou  hast  not  done  as  it  behoved  thee. 
Egypt  was  feted  to  suffer  affliction  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;   the  two  Kings  who  preceded  thee  upon  the  throne 
understood  thi»— thou  hast  not  understood  it.'    Mycerinus, 
when  this  answer  reached  him,  perceiving  that  his  doom 
was  fixed,  had  lamps  prepared,  which  he  lighted  always  at 
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even-time,  and  then  feasting  and  enjoying  himself  unceas- 
ingly both  day  and  night,  and  visiting  all  the  places  in 
which  he  thought  amusement  could  be  found,  he  strove  to 
prove  the  oracle  fiilse,  and  by  turning  nights  into  days,  to 
live  twelve  years  in  the  space  of  six. 

12.  But  death  came  to  him  at  last,  and  he  was  buried  in 
his  grand  sepulchre,  the  third  Pyramid,  which,  although 
much  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  his  father,  was  far  more 
beautiful,  on  account  of  the  granite  that  coated  it.  It  was 
opened  in  a.d.  1837,  but  it  had  been  ransacked  before, 
and  all  that  was  found  within  it  was  the  broken  cover  of 
the  king*s  coffin,  the  lid  of  which  is  now  in  the  British 
^luseum. 

13.  Mycerinus  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Nito- 
cris,  a  Queen  who  possessed  great  beauty  and  spirit.  The 
legends  declare  that  the  Egyptians,  having  killed  the 
brother  of  Nitocris,  delivered  the  kingdom  to  her,  and 
that  in  order  to  avenge  him  she  devised  a  cunning  scheme, 
by  which  she  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  persons.  Having 
constructed  a  spacious  underground  chamber,  on  pretence 
of  inaugurating  it  she  invited  to  a  banquet  those  of  the 
Egyptians  whom  she  knew  to  have  had  the  chief  share  in 
the  murder  of  her  brother;  and  then  suddenly,  whilrtt  they 
were  feasting,  she  contrived,  by  means  of  a  secret  duct 
or  large  pipe,  to  let  in  the  river  upon  them,  so  that  they 
were  all  killed.  Having  done  this,  she  threw  herself  into 
»n  apartment  full  of  ashes,  in  ord(»rto  escape  the  vengeance 
to  which  she  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed. 

QURSTIONS  ON  THE  CHAFrER. 

1 .  From  what  writers  do  we  obtain  the  little  that  is  knowD  of  the 

larly  historj'  of  Kpypt? 

2.  What  in  meant  by  hieroglyphics  ? 

3.  How  WAS  the  cine  to  the  hieroglyphics  discorered? 

4.  Qivc  an  aocoant  of  the  Pyramids. 
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6.  What  king  built  the  first  Pyramid  ? 

6.  Give  some  details  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  its 

size. 

7.  Ho^  are  the  Pyramids  placed,  and  in  what  way  could  they  be 

enlarged  ? 

8.  What  did  the  Great  Pyramid  contain  ? 

9.  What  sum  was  expended  in  food  for  the  workmen  who  built  the 

Great  Pyramid  ? 
rO.  What  account  does  Herodotus  give  of  the  king  who  succeeded 
Cheops  ? 

11.  What  do  the  old  legends  relate  of  Mycerinus  ? 

12.  What  is  said  respecting  the  place  of  his  burial? 

13.  Give  the  history  of  the  successor  of  Mycerinus. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BELiaiON  OF  THE   E0TPTIAN8. 

1.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  legend  of 
Mycerinus,  it  is  certain  that  the  choice  of  a  cow  for  the 
sepulchre  of  his  daughter  must  have  been  connected  with 
the  Egyptian  idolatry,  which  inculcated  a  great  degree  of 
reverence  for  animals — the  cow  being  especially  sacred. 
Not  that  the  Egyptians  were  without  any  belief  of  a  more 
spiritual  kind ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  common  with  the 
generality  of  mankind  they  retained  the  idea  of  one  Su- 
preme Lord  of  All,  but  they  also  worshipped  the  attributes 
of  this  Almighty  God  under  various  forms.     Thus  one 
deity  was  the  creative  power,  another  the  divine  wisdom, 
another  represented  truth  and  justice;    others  embodied 
the  principles  of  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  &c.     In 
this  manner  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  was  multiplied  to  an 
indefinite  extent. 

There  were  also  numerous  physical  deities  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Pantheon,  such  as  earth,  heaven,  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  others  like  them,  revered  for  the  benefits  they  con- 
ferred on  man.  The  usual  mode  of  representing  the  gods 
was  under  the  human  form ;  but  many  created  things, 
especially  animals  and  insects,  were  thought  to  partake  of 
the  Divine  essence,  and  to  be  emblems  of  the  divinities ; 
and,  though  not  actually  deities,  they  called  forth  feelings 
of  respect,  which  the  ignorant  would  not  readily  distin- 
guish from  actual  worship.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Egyptians 
really  represented,  under  any  form,  their  idea  of  the  One 
"Supreme  Being.     Like  the  Jews,  they  probably  regarded 
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His  name  with  such  profotind  reverence  that  it  was  never 
uttered,  whilst  He  was  not  supposed  to  be  approachable, 
except  under  the  form  of  some  deified  attribute. 

2.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  divided  their  gods  into 
different  classes  or  grades,  so  also  did  the  Egyptians. 
Their  great  gods  were  eight  in  number,  one  of  whom 
generally  formed,  in  conjunction  with  other  two,  a  triad 
or  trinity,  which  was  worshipped  by  a  particular  city  or 
district  with  peculiar  veneration. 

3.  They  had  a  confused  notion  of  the  necessity  of  a 
manifestation  of  the  Deity  upon  earth,  evidenced  in  the 
worship  of  Osiris,  who,  with  Isis,  his  sister  and  wife,  were 
the  only  gods  adored  by  all  the  Egyptians  alike.  Osiris 
was  called  the  manifestor  of  good,  and  was  declared  to  have 
appeared  on  earth  to  benefit  mankind.  After  having  per- 
formed the  duties  he  had  come  to  fulfil,  it  was  believed 
that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Typho,  the  evil  principle,  and 
rose  again  to  a  new  life,  being  made  the  judge  of  mankind 
in  a  future  state.  Typho  was  said  to  have  been  overcome 
by  the  influence  of  Osiris  after  he  left  the  world,  and  the 
blessings  of  eternal  happiness  were  obtained  by  the  dead, 
in  the  name  of  this  god,  when  they  had  passed  their  final 
ordeal  and  been  absolved  fi-om  sin. 

The  resemblance  between  the  story  of  Osiris,  and 
the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  is  so  remarkable,  that 
some  persons  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Egyptians, 
being  aware  of  the  promises  of  the  real  Saviour,  had 
anticipated  that  event,  recording  it  as  though  it  had  already 
happened. 

4.  The  visible  representation  of  Osiris  was  the  sacred 
buU  Apia,  in  which  the  soul  of  the  god  was  supposed  to 

dwelL 

5.  This  animal  was  always  black,  with  a  triangular 
white  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  on  the  back  a  figure 
similar  to  that  of  an  eagle.     He  had  also  two  kinds  of  hair 
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in  his  tail,  and  a  lump  under  his  tongue  in  the  form  of  a 
beetle. 

When  the  Apis  died,  the  priests  sought  for  another  bull 
having  the  required  marks,  for  into  this  animal  the  soul  of 
Osiris  was  supposed  to  pass.  Being  found,  they  conveyed 
him  to  Memphis,  where  he  had  a  splendid  residence,  with 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  The  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Apis  lasted  seven  days,  on  which  occa- 
sion a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  Memphis, 
and  the  priests  led  the  sacred  bull  in  solemn  procession,  all 
persons  coming  forward  from  their  houses  to  welcome  him. 
The  Egyptians  not  only  paid  divine  honour  to  the  Apis, 
but,  considering  him  the  living  image  of  Osiris,  they  con- 
sulted him  as  an  oracle,  and  drew  from  his  movements 
good  or  bad  omens.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  offering 
him  food  with  the  hand — if  he  took  it,  the  omen  was  con- 
sidered favourable,  if  he  refused,  it  was  deemed  unfavour- 
able. He  had  also  two  stables,  to  both  of  which  he  had 
free  access ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  benefits  to  Egypt 
were  foreboded  if  of  his  own  accord  he  entered  one,  and 
the  reverse  if  he  entered  the  other. 

The  attention  paid  to  Apis,  and  the  care  bestowed  upon 
his  health,  were  such,  that  even  the  water  he  drank  was 
taken  from  a  particular  well  set  apart  for  his  use — and  it 
was  forbidden  to  give  him  the  water  of  the  Nile,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  found  to  have  a  peculiarly  fattening 
property.  ^  For  the  Egyptians,'  says  Plutarch,  the  Greek 
biographer,  *  endeavoured  to  prevent  fatness  as  well  in 
Apis  as  in  themselves,  always  studious  that  their  bodies 
might  sit  as  light  about  their  souls  as  possible,  in  order 
that  their  mortal  part  might  not  oppress  and  weigh  down 
the  more  divine  and  immortal.' 

6.  The  Sacred  Bull  was  only  allowed  to  live  twenty^five 
years,  and  when  he  had  reached  this  age  he  was  drowned 
with  much  ceremony.     His  body  was  then  embalmed,  and 
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a  great  fiineral  procession  took  place  at  Memphis,  when 
his  coffin,  placed  on  a  sledge,  was  followed  by  the  priests  in 
dresses  of  leopard  skin,  worn  on  all  occasions  of  pomp  and 
solemnity.  When  the  Apis  died  a  natural  death,  his  fxme- 
ral  was  celebrated  on  such  an  extravagant  scale,  that  those 
who  had  the  office  of  taking  charge  of  him  were  often 
ruined  by  the  heavy  expenses  entailed  upon  them. 

7.  Isis,  who  was  even  more  frequently  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Eg3rpt  than  Osiris,  has,  from  the  number  of 
attributes  given  her,  been  confounded  with  many  other 
deities,  and  has  obtained  the  title  of  Myrionymus,  or  *  with 
ten  thousand  names.'  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  taught  mankind  to  cultivate 
wheat  and  barley,  which  were  carried  about  in  the  proces- 
sions at  her  festival. 

The  grief  of  Isis  for  the  death  of  Osiris  was  celebrated 
by  mysterious  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  title  of  royal 
wife  and  sister,  derived  from  her  having  married  her  brother, 
was  given  to  her. 

8.  This  iabulous  notion  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  a  custom  prevalent  in  Egypt  fiom  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  periods,  which  permitted  brothers  and  sisters  to 
marry,  such  an  alliance  being  considered  fortunate  in  con- 
sequence of  the  example  set  by  Iris  and  Osiris. 

9.  Isis  was  often  represented  as  a  woman  with  horns,  and 
the  cow  was  considered  sacred  to  her,  although  she  was  not 
supposed  to  dwell  in  any  particidar  animal.    The  Egyptians, 
from  reverence  to  Isis,  showed  far  more  consideration  lor 
heifers  than  for  other  cattle.     Oxen  were  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, but  it  was  not  permitted  to  immolate  heifers ;  when 
they  died  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  river.     Bulls 
were  buried  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  with  one  horn,  or 
both,  above  ground  to  mark  the  spot.     There  the  bodies 
remained  till  they  were  decomposed,  and  from  time  to  time 
a  boat  was  despatched  from  a  Httle  island  in  the  Delta, 
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with  perflons  in  it  who  went  ftom  one  town  to  another  to 
dig  up  the  bones  of  the  bulls,  and  take  them  to  a  particular 
spot  were  they  were  buried. 

10.  Amun,  or  Amun  Re,  was  another  of  the  great  gods 
of  £gypt.  He  was  especially  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and 
held  the  same  pkce  in  the  Egyptian  mythology  which 
Jupiter  did  in  that  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  inscriptions  at 
Thebes,  Amun  has  generally  the  title  of  '  King  of  the 
gods.'  A  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  in  the  Lybian  desert 
—called  by  the  Greeks  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon — 
appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  this 
god.  There  is  indeed  a  great  resemblance  between  the 
mythology  of  all  heathen  nations ;  and  the  gods  of  one 
country  being  frequently  adopted  by  those  of  another,  the 
result  is  an  almost  inextricable  confusion. 

11.  Another  source  of  perplexity  in  Egyptian  mythology 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one  god  was  often  represented 
with  the  emblems  of  another  united  to  his  own.  As  each 
deity  was  only  an  attribute  of  the  One  Great  God,  it  was 
natural  to  ascribe  to  him  various  characterB,  according  to 
the  several  offices  he  was  supposed  to  perform.  Osiris  was 
the  Goodness  of  the  Deity ;  Phthah  was  His  Creative 
power ;  but  Osiris  might  be  represented  with  the  emblems 
of  Phthah  without  making  any  change  in  his  character, 
since  both  Goodness  and  Creative  power  belonged  to  the 
Great  Lord  of  All,  from  whom  both  Osiris  and  Phthah 
were  supposed  to  derive  their  origin.  Again,  Amun  was 
the  *  King  of  the  gods ;  '  Ee,  another  deity,  was  the  *  Sun.' 
When  Amun  was  called  Amun  Ke,  he  was  described  as  the 
intellectual  Sun,  or  the  enlightener  of  the  mind. 

12.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  what  at  first  sight  appears 
to  have  been  the  gross  absurdity  of  the  Egyptian  religion, 
was  in  reality  the  result  of  speculations  on  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  the  One  Eternal  God,  mixed  up  with  tradi- 
tions handed  down  from  Noah ;  for  we  find  amongst  the 
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mythological  legends  allusions  not  only  to  the  Trinity  and 
the  promised  manifestation  of  God  upon  earth,  but  to 
the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  ark,  &c. — ^traditions  which 
are  indeed  common  to  almost  all  nations,  and  evidently 
point  to  some  common  origin.  The  distance  between  the 
pure  worship  of  God,  as  derived  from  Noah,  and  the 
miserable  superstitions  to  which  the  Egyptians  were  after 
a  time  enslaved,  was  no  doubt  very  vast,  but  it  may  easily 
be  accounted  for  when  we  consider  that  in  questions  of 
religious  belief  any  departure,  however  slight,  from  the 
truth,  tends  at  last  to  produce  gross  error.  Men  do  not 
see  this,  because  they  do  not  live  long  enough  to  observe 
the  effect  of  their  own  doctrines,  but  in  the  course  of  ages 
it  becomes  clearly  evident;  and  when  we  examine  the 
origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  their  delusive  idola- 
try can  be  traced  as  certainly  and  naturally  to  early  mis- 
taken speculations  regarding  the  nature  of  the  True  God, 
as  the  sins  of  children  can,  in  the  generality  of  instances, 
be  traced  to  the  wrong  instruction  and  example  of  parents 
and  teachers. 

The  Egyptians,  as  it  has  been  shown,  began  by  sepa- 
rating the  Attributes  of  God  from  His  Essential  Being, 
and  worshipping  them  under  some  visible  emblem,  as  in  a 
measure  distinct  deities.     They  also  regarded  the  works 
of  God  as  tokens  of  His  power,  which  no  doubt  they  are ; 
and  on  the  same  false  principle  of  separating  the  Attributes 
of  God  from  Himself,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  made  in- 
ferior deities.     A  similar  idea  suggested  reverence  to  other 
created  things,  especially  those  which  tended  to  benefit  the 
human  race.     They  were  considered  sacred  to  the  goda, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  reverence — ^reverence  became  out- 
ward homage,  and  outward  homage  became  real  adoration, 
and  at  length  all  ideas  of  a  spiritual  nature  were  lost  in 
the  honour  paid  to  the  creatures  who  had  from  various 
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causes  been  associated  with  inyisible  deities,  or  who  were 
venerated  for  their  usefulness  to  mankind. 

13.  Not  only  were  the  larger  animals — ^the  ox  and  the  coi^ 
— objects  of  worship,  but  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  cat,  the 
crocodile,  the  hawk,  the  ibis  or  stork,  and  even  insects  and. 
reptiles,  received  divine  honours ;  amongst  the  latter  may 
particularly  be  mentioned  the  ichneumon,  which  destroys 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

14.  The  care  of  these  sacred  animals  devolved,  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  on  certain  persons,  who  were  treated  with 
especial  honour  because  of  their  sacred  office.    The  expense 
incurred  by  these  curators  or  guardians  was  immense,  for 
not  only  were  necessary  provisions  procured  for  the  ani- 
mals, but  imaginary  luxuries,  which  they  could  neither 
understand  nor  enjoy.     Warm  baths  were  prepared  for 
some  of  them ;  they  were  anointed  with  choice  ointments, 
and  perfumed  with  fragrant  scents.    Rich  carpets  and  orna- 
mental furniture  were  provided  for  them,  and  every  care 
was  taken  to  consult  their  natural  habits.     Meat  was  cut 
in  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  hawks,  who  were  invited  by 
well-known  cries  to  their  repast.     Cats  and  ichneumons 
were  fed  on  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  with  certain  kinds 
of  fish  caught  on  purpose  for  them.     Whenever  any  sacred 
animal  died  it  was  wrapped  up  in  linen  and  carried  to  the 
embalmer,  attended  by  a  procession  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  beating  their  breasts  in  token  of  grief.     Peculiar 
sepulchres  were  frequently  set  apart  for  certain  species,  but 
in  large  populous  places  the  mummies  were  deposited  in 
the  same  common  repository.     Mummies  of  birds,  rats, 
shrew-mice,  toads,  snakes,  beetles  and  flies  have  been  found 
at  Thebes  in  one  tomb.     The  respect  paid  to  the  sacred 
animals  was  not  confined  to  the  funeral  ceremonies:  the 
mourners  shaved  their  eyebrows  on  the  death  of  a  cat,  and 
their  whole  body  for  the  loss  of  a  dog ;  and  all  the  pro- 
visions which  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time  of 
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the  death  of  these  animals  were  looked  upon  as  unlawful 
food,  and  were  forbidden  to  be  applied  to  any  use.  So 
remarkable  indeed  was  the  feeling  of  veneration  in  which 
the  sacred  creatures  were  held,  that  in  times  of  severe 
famine,  when  hunger  compelled  the  people  to  eat  human 
flesh,  no  one  ever  ventured  to  touch  the  meat  set  apart  for 
them. 

15.  To  destroy  a  sacred  animal  voluntarily  subjected  the 
offender  to  the  penalty  of  death ;  but  if  any  person,  even 
unintentionally,  killed  an  ibis  or  a  cat,  it  infallibly  cost  him 
his  life,  the  multitude  immediately  collecting  and  tearing 
him  in  pieces,  oflen  without  any  form  of  trial.  The  same 
honours  were  not  indeed  paid  to  the  same  animals  uni- 
versally. It  often  happened  that  the  inhabitants  of  one 
town  or  province  worshipped  as  gods  creatures  which  their 
neighbours  held  in  abomination,  and  this  was  the  occasion 
of  serious  quarrels.  The  crocodile,  the  ibis,  and  the  cat 
were,  however,  everywhere  venerated,  and  it  is  said  that 
no  instance  was  ever  known  of  one  of  these  creatures  being 
killed  by  an  Egyptian. 

16.  Great,  however,  as  was  the  error  and  absurdity  of  the 
Egyptians  in  figuring  their  deities  imder  the  forms  of  ani- 
mals, their  religion  was  in  one  respect  better  than  that  of 
the  Greeks.  The  objects  of  their  worship  were  not  put  on 
a  level  with  earthly  beings  by  having  the  ordinary  offices 
and  employments  of  men  attributed  to  them.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptians  the  creatures  whom  they  honoiured  had 
always  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  they  sinned  rather  in  ele- 
vating animals  and  emblems  to  the  rank  of  deities  than  in 
bringing  down  their  deities  to  the  level  of  mankind. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Egyptian  idolatiy. 

2.  How  did  the  Egyptians  divide  their  gods  ? 

3.  Give  some  acooimt  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Typho. 
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4.  What  wan  Apis  ? 

6.  Give  a  description  of  Apis  and  of  the  honour  paid  him. 

6.  How  long  wjks  the  sacred  bull  allowed  to  live,  and  what  were 

the  circumstances  of  his  burial  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  Isis,  and  of  what  was  she  the  goddess  ? 

8.  Whence  did  the  Egyptians  derive  their  unnatural  custom  of  the 

marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

9.  How  was  Isis  represented,  and  what  animals  were  sacred  to  her  ? 

10.  What  place  did  Amun  Re  hold  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  and 

where  was  he  worshipped  ? 

1 1.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  great  confusion  found  in  the  Egyptian 

mythology  ? 

12.  How  may  we  account  for  the  vast  distance  between  the  pure 

worship  of  God  as  handed  down  from  Noah,  and  the  miserable 
superstition  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  enslaypd  ? 

13.  What  created  things  did  the  f^ptians  reverence  particularly? 

14.  Describe  the  care  taken  of  these  sacred  animals. 

16.  What  was  the  punishment  for  the  wilful  destruction  of  a  sacred 

animal  ? 
16.  In  what  respect  was  the  Egyptian  religion  better  than  that  of 

the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  its  error  and  absurdity  ? 
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CHAPTER  17. 

THE  KINGS  OF  THE  PATRIABCHAL  PERIOD,  AMP  THE 

HTKS08  DHTASIOM. 

1.  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  approaching  to  a 
continuous  history  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  so  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  an^  settled  system  of  chronology,  the  utmost 
certainty  which  can  be  obtained  being  only  a  probable 
approach  to  the  truth.  The  Soyereigns  whose  names  have 
been  hitherto  mentioned  as  belongiDg  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Pyramid  period — since  no  leas  than  sixty-seven  Pyra- 
mids of  this  age  are  known  to  have  existed,  although  no 
traces  of  them  are  left — ^are  found  in  the  fourth  Dynasty, 
mentioned  by  Manetho,  and  reigned  at  Memphis.  Con- 
temporaneous with  them  were  kings  reigning  at  This, 
Thebes,  and  other  cities. 

2.  But  a  few  centuries  afterwards  we  find  mention  of  a 
powerful  prince  who  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Delta  to  the  Second  Cataract.  His  name  and  title  are  in- 
scribed on  a  colonnade  in  the  temple  at  Kamac  in  Lower 
Egypt.  He  is  called  '  the  Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Country;'  and  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  represent  him 
as  receiving  different  tribes,  who  appear  to  be  Afiicans. 
Some  of  them  are  prisoners,  and  others  are,  apparently, 

About    ^^^  ^^  homage.     This  King,  Osirtasen  L,  and 
B.G.      his  immediate  successors,  must  have  lived  about 

2020.      j^g  ijinjg  Qf  tjjg  Patriarchs,  when  'Abram  went 

down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,'  and  when  Joseph  was 
sold  by  the  Midianites  to  Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the 
King's  guard. 
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The  civilization  of  the  country  must  by  that  time  have 
advanced  to  an  extent  which  we  can  with  difficulty  picture 
to  ourselves. 

3.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  there  are  excavations 
made  in  the  solid  rock,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grottoes 
or  Tombs  of  Beni  Hassan.  Within  are  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  employment  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  carried  on  their  manufactures,  and 
exhibiting  their  feats  in  hunting,  wrestling  and  dancing. 
These  tombs  are  amongst  the  oldest  monuments  in  Egypt. 
They  are  certainly  believed  to  date  as  far  back  as  Joseph, 
and  may  even  be  assigned,  with  great  probability,  to  a 
period  before  him.  From  them  we  learn  that  the  Egyptians 
in  those  days  understood  the  making  of  glass,  earthenware, 
and  porcelain,  the  cleaning  of  cloth  and  stuffs,  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  flax.  Cooked  meat,  and  fowls  skilfully 
carved,  with  fruit  served  up  in  various  dishes,  and  wine 
made  in  presses,  and  preserved  in  jars,  are  pourtrayed  on 
the  walls,  and  monkeys  are  represented  as  being  trained  to 
save  labour  by  assisting  in  gathering  fruit.  Cattle  are 
depicted  as  tended  by  decrepid  herdsmen,  a  circumstance 
which  serves  to  show  in  what  low  estimation  this  class  of 
persons  was  held  by  the  Egyptians.  Even  at  an  earlier  date 
there  are  evidences  of  the  same  habits  of  life,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  same  arts.  It  is  certain  that  about  two  cen- 
turies afler  Menes  the  blocks  of  stones  used  in  building  the 
Pyramids  were  put  together  with  a  precision  which  has 
never  been  surpassed,  whilst  in  none  of  the  early  tombs  are 
there  any  appearances  of  a  primitive  mode  of  life. 

4.  The  successors  of  Osirtasen  I.,  whose  names,  chiefly 
Osirtasen  and  Ammenemes,  have  been  found  recorded  on 
pillars  and  monuments,  were,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
powerful  kings.  They  extended  their  rule  beyond  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  and  Osirtasen  III.,  who  was  held  in  peculiar 

must   have  been  remarkable  for  more  than 
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his  conquests,  since  he  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
*  Good.' 

5.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  public  works  of  Egypt, 
the  Lake  Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth,  are  attributed  to  the 
giaeatness  as  well  as  the  mechanical  skill  of  Ammenemes  IIL, 
who  was  remarkable  also  for  the  attention  he  paid  to  the 
level  of  the  Nile — a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  Egypt,  that  records  have  in  every  age  been  made  of 
the  height  to  which  the  water  has  from  time  to  time  risen. 

6.  In  the  present  day  this  record  is  kept  by  a  Nilometer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo.  It  consists  of  a  square  well 
or  chamber,  having  in  the  centre  a  pillar  marked  in  degrees 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  daily  rise  of  the  river. 
The  height  which  the  water  has  reached  is  proclaimed  every 
morning  during  the  inundation,  by  four  criers,  to  each  of 
whom  a  particular  portion  of  the  city  is  assigned.  The  first 
Nilometer  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  Memphis  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  :  others  were  afterwards 
raised  in  various  places. 

7.  On  the  rocks  above  the  Second  Cataract,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia,  are  some  curious  records  of  the  rise  of  the 
Nile  during  the  reign  of  Ammenemes  III.,  and  the  kings 
his  immediate  successors,  which  show  that  the  river  in  that 
place  formerly  rose  twenty-six  feet  higher  than  it  does  at 
present.  The  alteration  was  occasioned  by  the  giving  way 
of  some  rocks,  and  was  very  disastrous  for  Ethiopia,  since 
it  left  the  plains  of  that  country  far  above  the  reach  of  the 
annual  fiood. 

8.  The  object  of  the  king  who  constructed  Lake  Moeris 
and  the  canal  which  connected  it  with  the  Nile,  was  to 
regulate  the  inundation  of  the  river,  and  assist  in  irrigating 
the  neighbouring  country ;  but  the  mode  in  which  this 
purpose  was  accomplished  is  not  fully  ascertained.  Herod- 
otus says  that  both  the  lake  and  the  canal  were  artificial ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  former  must  have 

D  2 
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been  in  part  natural.  Ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  tho 
lake  was  at  least  360  miles  in  circumference,  and  300  fee^ 
deep  in  the  centre.  Two  pyramids,  crowned  with  coloesal 
statues,  are  stated  to  have  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  and  to  have  risen  above  the  surface  of  the  water  ta 
the  height  of  300  feet.  The  annual  produce  of  the  fiaheryr 
of  Lake  Mocris  amounted  at  one  period  to  more  than. 
47,000/.  sterling,  and  it  is  said  that  this  great  revenue 
formed  part  of  the  pin-monej  of  the  queens  of  Egypt. 

9.  The  Labyrinth,  attributed  likewise  to  Ammenemea  III., 
appears  to  have  been  a  collection  of  palaces  in  which  the 
national  records  were  deposited.  It  was  built  beyond  Lake 
Mosris,  near  Arsino^,  or  the  City  of  Crocodiles.  Herodotus, 
who  himself  saw  the  Labyrinth  after  it  had  been  completed 
and  ornamented  by  subsequent  Egyptian  kings,  was  more 
struck  with  it  than  with  many  other  buildings  which  must 
have  been  standing  at  the  same  time,  and  which  it  would 
seem  to  us  must  have  been  equally  grand.  He  says  of  it : 
*  I  vitiited  this  place,  and  found  it  to  surpass  description  ; 
for  if  all  the  walls  and  other  great  works  of  the  Greeks 
could  be  put  together  in  one,  they  would  not  equal,  either 
for  labour  or  expense,  this  Labyrinth.  It  has  twelve  courts, 
all  of  them  roofed,  with  gates  exactly  opposite  one  another, 
six  looking  to  the  north  and  six  to  the  south.  A  edngle 
wall  surrounds  the  entire  building.  There  are  two  different 
sorts  of  chambers  throughout — half  imder  ground,  hali 
above  ground,  the  latter  built  upon  the  former.  The  whole 
number  of  these  chambers  is  3,000 — 1,500  of  each  kind. 
The  upper  chambers  I  myself  passed  through  and  saw,  and 
what  I  say  concerning  them  is  from  my  own  observation. 
Of  the  underground  chambers  I  can  speak  only  from 
report ;  for  the  keepers  of  the  buildings  could  not  be  got 
to  show  them,  since  they  contained  (as  they  said)  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings  who  built  the  Labyrinth,  and  also  those 
of  the  sacred  crocodiles.     Thus  it  is  from  hearsay  only  that 
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I  can  speak  of  the  lower  chambers.  The  upper  chambers, 
howeyer,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  found  them  to  excel 
all  other  human  productions ;  for  the  passages  through  the 
houses,  and  the  varied  windings  oi  the  patbs  across  the 
courts,  excited  in  me  infinite  admiration,  as  I  passed  iirom 
the  courts  into  the  chambers,  and  from  the  chambers  into 
the  colonnades,  and  from  the  colonnades  into  fresh  houses, 
and  again  from  these  into  coiuts  unseen  before.  The  roof 
was  throughout  of  stone  like  the  walls,  and  the  walls  were 
carved  all  over  with  figures :  every  court  was  surrounded 
with  a  colonnade,  which  was  built  of  white  stones,  exqui- 
sitely fitted  together.  At  the  corner  of  the  Labjrrznth  stands 
a  Pyramid  40  fathoms  (or  300  feet)  high,  with  large  figures 
engraved  on  it,  which  is  entered  by  a  subterranean  passage.' 

10.  The  reign  of  Ammenemes  III.  brings  us  to  a  period 
of  Egyptian  history  which  has  caused,  perhaps,  more  dis- 
cussion than  any  other — ^the  invasion  and  con-     Probably 
quest  of  the  country  by  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd         b.c. 
kings — ^so  named  firom  two  Egyptian  words, 

kt/ky  signifying  ^  king'  or  '  ruler,'  and  soSj  signifying  *  shep- 
herd.' 

11.  It  appears  that  the  Hyksos  were  an  Arab  race, 
who  made  long  and  constant  attacks  on  the  Egjrptians, 
and  conquered  them  by  degrees.  The  Kings,  or  Pharaohs, 
reigning  at  Thebes,  were  able  to  withstand  them  for  some 
time,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  reign  of  Ammenemes  III. 
that  the  Thebaid,  or  province  of  Thebes,  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  dispossessed  sovereigns  are  believed  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  Ethiopia. 

12.  The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Manetho  of 
the  invasion :-~ 

'  We  had  once,  he  says,  a  king  called  Timoeo«^  under 
whom,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  the  Deity  was 
un&vourable  to  us.  And  there  came  unexpectedly  from 
the  eastern  parts  a  race  of  men  of  obscure  extraction,  who 
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confidently  invaded  the  countrj,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  it  by  force,  without  a  battle.  Having  subdued  those 
who  commanded  in  it,  they  proceeded  savagely  to  burn 
the  cities  and  raze  the  temples  of  the  gods,  inhumanly 
treating  all  the  natives,  murdering  some  of  them,  and 
carrying  the  wives  and  children  of  others  into  slavery. 
In  the  end  they  also  established  one  of  themselves,  whose 
name  was  Salatis,  as  a  king ;  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Memphis,  exacting  tribute  from  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country,  and  leaving  garrisons  in  the  most  suitable 
places.* 

Manetho  adds  that  the  Egyptians,  imder  their  native 
kings,  subsequently  revolted  against  the  shepherds,  and 
carried  on  a  long  and  formidable  war  with  them,  until  at 
length,  after  besieging  them  in  their  chief  stronghold,  a 
treaty  was  made,  by  which  the  invaders  and  usurpers,  to 
the  number  of  240,000,  agreed  to  abandon  Egypt,  and 
accordingly  withdrew  across  the  deserts  into  Syria. 

13.  The  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  was  pro- 
bably owing,  not  to  a  mere  love  of  conquest,  but  to  the 
desire  of  maintaining  a  right  they  claimed  to  the  throne, 
through  marriages  with  the  &mily  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
or  to  an  invitation  from  some  one  of  the  inferior  Egyptian 
princes  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  government. 
Either  of  these  reasons  would  account  for  their  having 
obtained  possession  of  part  of  Lower  Egypt  *•  without  a 
battle.' 

14.  Nor  was  their  rule  like  that  of  a  people  who  had 
entered  the  country  for  the  sake  of  conquest.  They  indeed 
treated  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  with  disrespect,  but 
it  was  because  it  was  diflferent  from  their  own;  and  it 
certainly  appears  that,  whilst  reigning  in  Lower  Egypt, 
they  were  at  one  time  on  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the 
kings  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  power  of  Egypt 
increased  rather  than  diminished  under  their  government, 
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which  lasted  between  five  and  six  hundred  years,  but  the 
fact  of  their  usurpation,  added  to  their  proud  and  cruel 
conduct,  rendered  them  hateful  to  the  people,  who  ever 
ailer  continued  to  hold  their  name  in  abhorrence. 

15.  The  point  which  it  would  be  most  interesting  to 
determine  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  is  its 
precise  date,  but  here  unfortunately  we  have  no  clue  to 
guide  us  satis&ctorily.  The  shepherd  kings  lefb  behind 
them  neither  monuments  nor  sepulchres,  and  the  Greek 
writers  make  no  allusion  to  their  conquest. 

Whether  they  had  subdued  Egypt  before  the  lifetime  of 
Joseph,  or  had  at  that  period  only  commenced  their  attacks, 
is  a  question  which  stUl  remains  undecided,  though  there 
appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  them  in  the  statement  that 
<  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.' 
(Genesis  xlvi.  34.) 

16.  In  the  absence  of  certain  records  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  exactly  the  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture  with 
those  whose  names  have  been  transmitted  to  us  through 
other  sources.  Pharaoh  was  for  many  centuries  a  common 
appellation  for  all  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  and,  when  we 
seek  to  connect  the  history  of  the  country  with  that  of  the 
Israelites,  we  can  attain  only  to  probable  conjecture. 

17.  There  is  something  very  disappointing  in  this  im- 
certainty.      Scarcely  any  character  in  Scripture  interests 
us  more  than  Joseph ;  we  naturally  long  to  collect  every 
fact  in  pro&ne  history  which  may  connect  itself  with  his 
life ;  and,  amongst  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  perhaps  few 
would  interest  the  ordinary  traveller  more  than  the  solitary 
obelisk,  four  thousand  years  old,  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  On,  or  Heliopolis,  which  must  have  looked  down 
upon  the  marriage  of  the  young  Hebrew,  when  he  took  to 
wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  the  priest  of  the 
great  Temple  of  the  Sun.* 

*  Stanley's  Sinai  and. Palestine. 
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18.  The  details  of  the  hietorj  of  Joseph  are  too  trell 
known  to  require  repetition.  In  connection  with  the 
hitftorj  of  E^Tpt  he  is  remarkable,  not  onlj  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  that  country,  but  as 
influencing  materiallj  the  condition  of  the  people.  During 
the  &mine  in  Lower  Egypt,  Joseph  bought  up  the  whole 
land  for  the  king.  Every  man  sold  his  field;  and  the 
whole  soil,  except  that  which  belonged  to  the  priests, 
became  the  property  of  the  Crown«  Joseph  then  made  a 
new  division  of  the  land«  He  allotted  out  the  estates  to 
the  husbandmen  for  cultivation,  and  gave  them  seed  to 
plant,  requiring  as  a  rent  that  one-fifth  part  of  the  crop 
should  be  given  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  land  was  in 
&ct  held  by  what  is  now  known  in  Asia  as  the  ryot  tenure. 
This  rent  was  in  the  place  of  all  direct  taxes ;  and,  except 
the  duties  upon  manu&ctures  and  upon  the  exports  and 
imports,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  other  tax  was  laid  upon 
the  Egyptians  till  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians. 

19.  When  the  fiimily  Cff  Joseph  arrived  in  Egypt,  a 
tract  of  high  land  was  assigned  them,  situated  between  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Desert,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ileliopolis.  From  the  word  ^geshe,*  or  upper 
lands,  it  perhaps  derived  its  name  Goshen.  It  was  neither 
moistened  by  rain  from  heaven  nor  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  but  required  to  be  watered  laboriously  by  means  of 
trenches,  hand-pumps,  and  buckets.  The  land  of  Goshen 
had  about  the  same  boundaries  as  the  Heliopolite  Nome. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  What  ii  known  of  the  sovereigns  of  what  is  termed  the  Pyramid 

period  r 

2.  What  is  known  ot  Osirtasen  I.  ? 

3.  Describe  the  Grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan. 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  successors  of  Osirtasen  L  ?    How  far  did 

they  extend  their  rule? 
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5.  What  great  works  are  attributed  to  Ammenemes  III.  ? 

6.  What  is  a  Kilometer  ? 

7-  What  ancient  records  remain  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  ? 

8.  Describe  Lake  McBris,  and  state  what  was  its  object. 

9.  Describe  the  Labyrinth. 

10.  What  period  of  Egyptian  histozy  has  caused  more  discussion 

than  any  other? 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos. 

12.  What  does  Manetho  tell  us  of  this  invasion  ? 

13.  What  was  the  probable  origin  of  the  Hyksos  invasion  ? 

14.  What  effect  had  it  on  the  prosperity  and  religion  of  Egypt  ? 

15.  Can  we  determine  the  date  of  the  Hyksos  invasion  ? 

16.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  connect  the  histozy  of  Egypt  with  that  of 

the  Israelites  ? 

17.  Is  there  any  monument  now  standing  in  Egypt  which  must 

have  been  contemporary  with  Joseph  ? 

18.  What  influence  had  the  government  of  Joseph  upon  the  con- 

dition of  Egypt  ? 

19.  Describe  the  land  of  Ooshen. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EGYPT  AFTEB  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  HTKSOS. 

1.  Ames,  or  Amosis,  a  Theban  king  (probably  b.c.  1520), 
was  the  monarch  who,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Ethiopians,  appears  to  have  finally  delivered  this 
country  from  the  yoke  of  the  shepherds,  and  united  it 
under  one  king.  An  inscription,  discovered  in  some  stone 
quarries,  records  the  fact  that  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  reign  stones  had  been  cut  there  by  his  order  for 
temples  at  Memphis  and  Thebes.  This  proves  that  Upper 
Egypt  had  been  reconquered;  and  another  inscription 
which  speaks  of  a  captain  of  the  fleet,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Amosis,  visited  Tanis  or  Zoan,  then  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt,  is  an  evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  country  must 
at  that  time  have  been  free. 

2.  It  is  supposed  that,  whilst  preparing  to  expel  the 
shepherds,  Amosis  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  an  Ethiopian 
princess,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  This  black  queen 
was  evidently  held  in  high  estimation.  From  the  monu- 
ments it  appears  that  she  was  one  of  the  holy  women  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  god  of  Thebes,  and  she  even  had  the 
office,  usually  held  only  by  priests,  of  pouring  out  libations 
to  Amun.  Amosis  had  also  another  queen, — a  white 
woman  and  an  Egyptian, — but  she  held  a  position 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  princess.  Monuments 
representing  both  these  queens  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

8.  It  is  remarkable  that  mention  is  first  made  of  the  horse 
on  the   monuments  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Amosis. 
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The  word  by  which  it  is  designated  is  Semitic,  whereas  the 
language  of  the  Egyptians  was  Hamitic.  This  shows  that 
the  animal  came  irom  Asia,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
it  was  first  brought  into  the  country  by  the  shepherd  kings. 
If  so,  they  may  have  been  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for 
the  success  of  their  invasion  to  their  horses  and  chariots. 
It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the  horse  either 
at  the  tombs  about  the  Pyramids  or  at  the  grottoes  of  Beni 
Hassan,  and  if  the  shepherds  conferred  a  boon  so  great  as 
that  of  the  introduction  of  this  animal  on  the  Egyptians, 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  bene^tors,  and  the 
causes  of  their  future  power. 

4.  For  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  native  dynasty, 
the  greatness  of  Egypt  increased  rapidly  and  extensively. 
Conquest  followed  conquest,  and  the  wonderful  temples  and 
obelisks  erected  by  successive  monarchs,  and  bearing  the 
records  of  their  reigns,  are  still  standing,  though  in  ruins, 
to  attest  their  exploits  and  give  a  clue  to  their  history. 
At  this  period  Upper  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
eminent in  greatness,  whilst  Lower  Egypt  was  usually  held 
by  its  monarchs  as  a  province. 

5.  The  names  of  Amunoph  I.,  and  Thotmes  the  First, 
the  Second,  and  the  Third,  are  found  inscribed  upon  the 
monuments  of  Upper  Egypt  as  the  successors  of  Amosis. 

6.  All  were  more  or  less  conquerors,  and  all  have  left 
magnificent  buildings  to  testify  to  their  taste  in  art  as  well 

their  greatness  in  war ;  but  Thotmes  III.  was 
'  '  '  the  most  distinguished  in  both  these  respects. 
He  extended  his  arms  iar  into  Asia,  from  which  he  received 
a  large  tribute.  Elephants,  bears,  horses,  camelopards,  apes, 
ostrich-feathers,  rare  woods,  gold  and  silver  vases,  ebony, 
ivory,  gold-dust,  ingots  of  gold,  and  rings,  are  recorded  as 
being  amongst  the  treasures  and  curiosities  brought  from 
conquered  lands  both  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants appear  still  to  have  been  left  in  a  measure  independent. 
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The  tribute  was  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat,  and    thia 
seems  was  all  that  was  reqtdred. 

7.  A  woman  shares  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Thotmc 
III.,  and  indeed  of  that  of  his  predecessor  Thotmes   XI 
Queen  Amun-non-het  occupied  the  throne  jointly  i^ith  th< 
latter,  and  on  the  accession  of  Thotmes  III.,  whose  hali 
sister  it  appears  she  was,  she  still  retained  the   office  oi 
regent.  She  seems  to  have  enjoyed  &.r  greater  consideration 
than  either  of  the  two  kings.     Not  only  are   monuments 
raised  in  her  name,  but  she  is  represented  dressed  as  a  man, 
and  alone  presenting  offerings  to  the  gods.     During  her 
lifetime  Thotmes  in.  never  obtained  the  chief  authority ; 
and  such  was  the  hatred  he  bore  her,  that  after  her  death 
he  ordered  her  name  to  be  erased  from  her  monuments,  and 
his  own  to  be  sculptured  in  its  stead.     But  this  was  not 
always  done  with  the  care  required  to  conceal  the  alterations ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  record  of  a  personal  spite 
transmitted  through  long  ages,  and  brought  to  light  after 
having  been  to  human  knowledge  utterly  buried  and  for- 
gotten, when  we  find  on  the  monuments  of  this  period  such 
inscriptions  as  the  following :  ^  King  Thotmes  she  has  made 
this  work  for  her  father  Amun.' 

8.  Two  obelisks,  bearing  the  names  of  Thotmes  III.  and 
his  successor  Thotmes  IV.,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Europe 
— one  which  is  now  standing  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
other  which  has  been  erected  in  the  Piazza  before  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.  More  bricks  have 
been  found  bearing  the  name  of  Thotmes  III.  than  that  of 
any  other  Egyptian  king. 

9.  Another  monarch  of  this  period,  Amunoph  III.,  is  best 
known  from  his  celebrated  musical  statue,  which  is  stated 
to  have  uttered,  soon  after  sunrise,  a  sound  resembling  the 
breaking  of  a  harp-string  or  the  striking  of  a  metallic  ring. 
It  is  one  of  two  colossal  figures,  each  above  fiftj  feet  high. 
They  sit,  aide  by  side,  in  front  of  a  small  temple  built  by 
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Amunoph  in  the  plain  opposite  Thebes,  ^  casting,  as  it  has 
been  said,  every  morning  their  long  shadows  on  the  white 
Libyan  Hills,  and  having  their  feet  washed,  autumn  ailer 
autumn,  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.'  *  The  'priests, 
who  no  doubt  contrived  the  sound  of  the  statue,  were  artful 
enough  to  allow  the  supposed  deity  to  fail  occasionally  in 
his  accustomed  habit,  and  some  persons  were  consequently 
disappointed  on  their  first  visit  and  obliged  to  return  another 
morning  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  The  statue  is  generally 
known  as  the  statue  of  Memnon. 

10.  Amunoph  III.  b^an  th«  great  Temple  of  Thebes, 
now  called  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  and  which  was  formerly 
joined  to  that  of  Kamac  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  half  a 
mile  in  length. 

11.  His  wars  and  victories  in  the  south  of  Egypt  are 
recorded  in  a  boasts  manner  on  the  pedestal  of  one  of 
his  statues,  more  than  thirty  negro  prisoners,  with  thick 
lips  and  bushy  hair,  being  represented  standing  with  their 
arms  tied  behind,  and  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  con- 
quered district  of  Ethiopia.  The  mode  of  recording  these 
successes  is  characteristic.  The  inscription  of  the  numbers 
is,  of  *  living  captives,  150  head;  children,  110  head; 
negroes,  350  head,*  &c.,  as  if  they  were  scarcely  considered 
to  be  human  beings.  The  name  of  Amunoph  III.  is  found 
above  the  Second  Cataract  ofbener  than  that  of  any  other 
Egyptian  king. 

12.  Many  kings  might  be  mentioned  as  succeeding  Amu- 
noph ni.,  but  the  enumeration  of  their  names  would  be 
tedious  and  uninteresting.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  B.G., 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  another  dynasty  of  '  stranger 
kings,'  who  altered  the  religion  of  the  country,  introducing 
the  worship  of  the  Sun,  and  setting  aside  that  of  Amun,  the 

*  Thorpe's  Egypt. 
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great  god  of  Thebes,  and  thus  rendering  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  the  people;  but  their  rule  lasted  only  a  short  time; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  we  meet  with  a 
monarch  claiming  descent  from  the  old  line  of  Theban,  or 
Diospolite  kings,  and  the  head  of  a  royal  line  who  are 
proved  from  modern  researches  to  have  been  amongst  the 
most  diptingushed  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns. 

13.  Remeses  I.  was  no  great  conqueror  himself,  and  is  re- 

markable only  as  being  the  first  of  the  family ; 
''•''•  ^^^^'    but  Sethos,  or  Osirei,  his  son,  and  Remeses  11. 
his  grandson,  have  left  behind  them  records  and  monu- 
ments of  their  greatness,  surpassing  those  of  all  their  pre- 
decessors. 

14.  In  the  reigns  of  tihese  monarchs,  Egyptian  art  may 
be  considered  to  have  attained  its  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence. The  style  and  finish  of  the  sculptures,  and  the 
wonderful  engravings  of  the  granite  obelisks,  on  which  the 
hieroglyphics  are  sometimes  cut  to  the  depth  of  three  inches, 
are  unequalled  by  the  work  of  any  other  epoch  ;  though 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that  Egyptian  art, 
even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  never  attained  the  ease  and 
the  perfect  resemblance  to  nature  which  is  to  be  foimd  in 
that  of  Greece. 

15.  In  one  respect,  and  pethaps  only  one,  was  the  early 
Egyptian  artist  superior  to  the  Greek.  The  Greek  statues 
have  truth,  muscular  action,  grace,  beauty  and  strength. 
They  exhibit  pain,  fear,  love,  and  a  variety  of  passions. 
But  none  of  them  are  equal  to  those  of  Egypt  in  impressing 
on  the  beholder  the  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence.  The 
Egyptians  had  learned  the  superiority  of  rest  over  action 
in  representing  the  sublime,  and  the  artist  who  desires  to 
give  religious  dignity  to  his  figures  should  study  the  quiet 
sitting  Colossus  of  the  reign  of  Amunoph  III.  In  Michael 
Angelo^s  statues  of  Moses  and  Jeremiah  we  see  how,  in  a 
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similar  manner,  strength  at  rest  was  made  use  of  to  repre- 
sent power  and  grandeur. 

16.  The  victories  of  Sethos,  who  extended  his  conquests 
to  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  and  his  personal  valour  in, 
killing  the  enemy's  chief  with  his  own  hand,  are  recorded 
on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  Great  Hall  of  Karnac ;  and  his 
tomb,  with  its  sarcophagus  of  oriental  alabaster,  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  is  one  of  the  grandest  monuments 
in  Egypt — grand,  but  incomplete ;  for  the  reign  and  life 
of  Sethos  appear  to  have  ended  suddenly.  An  additional 
chamber  for  his  monument  had  been  ordered,  but  it  was 
left  imperfect,  and  the  figures  which  were  to  ornament  it 
were  outlined  but  never  sculptured. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTEE. 

1.  Who  is  supposed  to  hare  delivered  Egypt  from  the  yoke  of  the 

shepherd  kings,  and  what  evidence  remains  of  the  fact  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  wives  of  Amosis,  and  of  their  monuments  ? 

3.  Where  is  the  first  mention  made  of  the  horse  in  Egypt,  and  from 

whence  is  it  supposed  to  have  been  brought? 

4.  What  was  the  result  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 

dynasty  ? 

5.  What  clue  have  we  to  the  successors  of  Amosis  ? 

6.  What  is  known  of  Thotmes  III.  ? 

7.  Who  shares  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Thotmes  II.  and  Thotmes 

m.? 

8.  What  two  obelisks  of  this  period  are  still  in  existence  ? 

9.  From  what  is  Amunoth  UI.  best  known  ? 

10.  What  was  the  great  architectural  work  of  Amunoph  III.  ? 

11.  Where  are  the  victories  of  Amunoph  III.  recorded  ? 

12.  What  is  known  of  the  successors  of  Amunoph  III.,  and  of  the 

dynasty  which  succeeded  ? 

13.  Who  was  Bemeses  I.  ? 

14.  Describe  the  Egyptian  architecture  of  this  period. 

15.  What  were  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Egyptian  and  Greek 

art? 

16.  Where  are  the  victories  of  Sethos  recorded,  and  what  is  said  of 

his  tomb  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

11EME8E0  IL,  OB  SE608TSIS. 

1.  Remeses  II.,  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  bad 
been  associated  witb  bis  fatber  Setbos  in  many 
'  of  bis  wars,  and  at  tbat  time  distbguisbed 
bimself ;  but  be  became  still  more  remarkable  afterwards. 
His  power  and  grandeur  bave  indeed  taken  possession,  as  it 
were,  of  nearly  tbe  wbole  of  tbat  period  of  Egyptian  bis- 
tory,  and  being  attributed  by  tbe  Greeks  to  a  monarcb 
wbom  tbey  named  Hesostris — ^tbe  story  of  his  reign  bas  been 
transmitted  to  us  in  a  legendary  form.  Tbe  fatber  of  Ses- 
ostris  is  said  to  bave  bad  a  remarkable  dream  before  bis 
son's  birtb,  by  wbicb  tbe  cbild's  future  greatness  was  fore- 
told.  Being  mucb  impressed  witb  it,  be  determined  to  do 
all  in  bis  power  for  tbe  accomplisbment  of  tbe  propbecy, 
and  accordingly  assembled  at  bis  court  all  tbe  male  cbiU 
dren  wbo  were  born  on  tbe  same  day  for  tbe  purpose  of 
training  tbem  as  bis  son's  companions.  Tbe  education  of 
the  young  prince,  and  that  of  his  friends,  was  very  severe. 
They  were  indeed  provided  witb  everything  needful,  but 
as  tbey  grew  up,  in  order  to  inure  tbem  to  hardships  and 
manly  exercises,  they  were  forbidden  to  taste  any  food  till 
tbey  bad  run  or  walked  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  Equal 
care  was  taken  to  strengthen  and  cultivate  their  minds,  and 
they  were  thus  fitted  for  the  difficulties  they  were  to  encoun- 
ter in  ailer  life. 

Sesostris,  having  ascended  tbe  throne,  turned  bis  at- 
tention to  the  proper  government  of  his  dominions,  and 
having  divided  Egypt  into  thirty -six  nomes  or  provinces, 
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he  appointed  a  governor  over  each.  Then,  collecting  a 
vast  army,  he  appointed  the  companions  of  his  youth,  to 
liie  number  of  1,700,  to  the  chief  command,  and  prepared 
to  put  into  execution  the  plans  of  conquest  which  he  had 
formed.  His  brother  Armais  was  left  regent  in  his  absence, 
with  the  command  to  respect  and  defend  the  queen,  the 
royal  family  and  the  household.  He  was  invested  with 
supreme  power,  being  only  forbidden,  the  use  of  the 
diadem. 

2.  The  Egyptian  legends  relate  marvellous  stories  of  the 
conquests  of  Sesostris,  declaring  that  he  subdued  nearly 
the  whole  of  Asia,  and  even  advanced  into  Europe,  but. 
during  his  absence  he  risked  the  loss  of  his  own  kingdom, 
which  his  brother  had  formed  the  design  of  seizing.  Some 
accoimts  state  that  Armais  actually  took  possession  of 
the  throne.  Others  say  that,  on  the  return  of  Sesostris, 
a  great  feast  was  given  by  the  regent  in  honour  of  the 
conqueror,  to  which  Sesostris  and  various  members  of  his 
family  were  invited.  The  house  had  been  previously 
filled  with  combustibles,  which,  by  the  command  of  Armais, 
were  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  king  had  retired  to  rest. 
Sesostris,  roused  from  his  sleep,  perceived  his  own  danger 
and  that  of  his  family.  Only  one  means  of  escape  sug- 
gested itself,  and  taking  two  of  his  sons  he  extended  them 
over  the  burning  mass,  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  upon  which 
the  rest  might  step.  £7  this  terrible  sacrifice  he  saved 
himself  and  the  rest  of  his  fiimily. 

3.  Sesostris  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  treacher* 
ous  attempts  of  his  brother  than  he  returned  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  his  escape,  and  raised  marble  statues  of  himself, 
hia  queen,  and  his  children,  in  commemoration  of  it. 
Many  splendid  monuments  were  also  erected  by  him  in 
different  parts  of  Egypt,  as  thank  offerings  for  his  victories, 
fiis  prisoners  of  war  were  employed  in  these  works,  and 
also  in   others  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country — 

E 
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ei^>eciall7  in  digging  more  canals  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  river. 

Sesostris  is  said  to  hare  divided  the  country  into  shares, 
which  he  distributed  equally  amongst  all  his  subjects,  re- 
quiring them  to  pay  a  fixed  rent  for  them;  but  if,  in 
consequence  of  the  inundations,  any  person  lost  a  portion 
oi  his  allotment,  he  was  ordered  to  make  known  what  had 
happened  to  the  king,  who  then  sent  persons  to  inspect  the 
land  and  see  how  much  it  had  diminished,  and  the  rent 
was  lowered  in  proportion. 

4.  To  his  own  people  Sesostris  is  described  as  being 
always  just  and  mercifiil ;  but  to  the  princes  whom  he  con- 
quered he  was  proucUy  severe.  When  the  kings  and  chiefs 
oi  the  nations  whom  he  had  subdued  came  at  stated  times 
to  pay  their  tribute  and  do  him  homage,  he  caused  them 
to  be  harnessed  to  his  chariot  four  abreast,  and  in  this 
way  he  entered  his  capital,  or  went  to  the  temple,  in 
triumph. 

5.  But  his  own  hour  of  humiliation  came  at  last,  though 
not  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  his  old  age  he  was  struck 
with  blindness,  and  being  unable  to  endure  the  affliction, 
and  feeling  himself  no  longer  able  to  be  usefiil  to  his 
people,  he  poisoned  himself.  This  act  was  considered  by 
the  Egyptians  far  from  unworthy  of  a  good  man.  Both 
the  priests  and  the  people  regarded  it  rather  as  becoming 
a  hero  admired  by  men  and  beloved  by  the  gods,  whose 
reward  of  eternal  happiness  Sesostris  had  hastened  to 
enjoy. 

6.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greek 
historians;  but  when  we  seek  to  identify  it  with  the 
records  and  monuments  which  have  been  discovered,  we 
are  lost  in  doubts  similar  to  those  connected  with  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  Scriptures.  The  name  Sesostris  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Egypt)  but  Bemeses  U.  fills  a  prominent 
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pofiition  in  all  the  great  architectural  remaind  of  the 
country,  and  his  deeds,  as  depicted  in  painting,  resemble 
so  closely  those  related  of  Sesostris,  that  a  very  probable 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  as  to  his  identity  with  the  great 
warrior. 

7.  The  conquests  of  Remeses  are  recorded  in  tablets  on 
the  rocks  near  Berytus,  in  Syria,  and  his  victories  in 
other  parts  of  Asia  are  enumerated  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. They  form  the  subject  of  the  sculptures  at  Thebes, 
in  the  great  temples  of  Kamac  and  Luxor,  and  in  the 
palace  commonly  called  the  Menmonimn;  and  when  at 
length  he  appears  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  peace, 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  monarch  to  whom  the  gods  had 
granted  dominion  over  the  world. 

8.  He  seems  also  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the 
good  of  his  subjects  in  the  manner  related  of  Sesostris,  for 
the  grand  project  of  opening  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Bed  Sea  was  carried  out  in  his  reign,  together  with  other 
useful  public  works.  He  greatly  encouraged  architecture, 
and  besides  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  temples  and 
statues  erected  by  him  at  Thebes,  others  are  to  be  foimd  at 
Memphis,  Tanis,  and  in  Ethiopia. 

9.  The  small  temple  of  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  which  he  adorned 
with  tmusual  splendour,  together  with  the  numerous  obe- 
lisks bearing  his  name,  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  his 
&Tourite  place  of  residence. 

So  also  the  eighty-sixth  Psalm  tells  us  that  Tanis  was 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  Pharaohs — *  God  wrought  His 
signs  in  Egypt,  £[is  wonders  in  the  field  of  Zoan ; '  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  44,) — in  the  presence,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
of  the  great  conqueror. 

10.  For  him  the  oppressed  Israelites  were  doubtless  com- 
pelled to  build  the  '  treasure  cities  Pithom  and  Raamses* 
(Exodus  i.  11),  or  Remeses,  and  during  his  reign  Moses 
was   probably  saved  &om  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and 
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educated  at  the  monarch's  oonit,  whilat  the  lires  of  his 
ooontrymen  'were  luade  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in 
mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  aexrioe  in 
the  field ;' — bricks  made  with  straw  being  then  the  com- 
mon material  for  building,  as  the  cmde  brick  remains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  at  this  day 
testify. 

1.  What  i«  the  early  legendary  history  of  Bemeses  XL,  under  the 

name  of  Sesostria,  given  hj  the  Greek  hiatoriana  ? 

2,  What  cireumitancea  are  aaid  to  hare  marked  the  return  of  Sesoa- 

tna  to  Kg3rpt,  after  hia  oonqneata  ? 
Z.  What  arrangement  iM  Seaoatjria  aaid  to  baTe  made  for  the  benefit 

of  the  country  ? 
4.  How  did  the  conduct  of  Sesostris  differ  towards  his  own  people, 

and  towards  the  princes  he  conquered  ? 
6,  What  was  the  condition  of  Sesostria  in  his  old  age? 

6.  What  reason  have  we  for  identifying  Sesostris  with  Remeses  II.? 

7.  What  axe  the  subjects  of  the  sculptures  at  Thebes,  in  the  temples 

of  Kamac  and  Luxor  ? 

8.  What  public  works,  similar  to  those  attributed  to  Sesostris,  were 

carried  out  by  Remeses  U.  ? 

9.  What  was  the  favourite  place  of  residence  of  Bemeses  IL,  and 

what  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  Scripture  ? 
10.  What  further  reason  have  we  for  connecting  the  oppression 
of  the  Israelites  and  the  birth  of  Hoses  with  the  reign  of 
Bemeses  II.  ? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     PERIOD     OF    EGYPTIAN    GREATNESS,    AND     PROBABLY     OP 
THE   BONDAGE   OF  THE   ISRAELITES. 

1.  There  is  a  verse  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which 
probably  we  have  often  read  with  the  idea  floating  in  our 
minds  that  the  words  are  used  rather  as  an  illustration 
than  as  an  actual  statement  of  facts.  In  it  we  are  told 
that  Moses  '  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt.'  (xi.  22.)  The  treasures  of 
^SyV^  ^  ^gypt  was  a  heathen  land.  Heathens  are  to  us 
for  the  most  part  uncultivated  and  illiterate  barbarians. 
What  great  temptations  could  a  heathen  people  offer  to 
Moses,  that  his  rejection  of  them  should  be  deemed  worthy 
of  a  record  in  the  Bible  ? 

2.  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  will  look  at  the  cities 
and  monuments  of  Egjrpt  belonging  to  this  period  of  its 
history,  that  so  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  pOwer  of 
the  monarch  and  the  splendour  of  his  court,  in  the  days 
when  the  child  of  the  despised  Hebrew  was  brought  up 
in  the  palace  of  the  reigning  king,  and  acknowledged  as  his 
daughter's  adopted  son.  Two  cities,  Memphis  and  Thebes, 
at  that  time  laid  claim  to  be  the  most  important  in  the 
land.  Memphis,  dating  &r  back,  even  to  the  time  of 
Menes,  the  near  descendant  of  Ham,  had  doubtless  from  its 
antiquity  a  right  to  the  reverence  of  the  people.  Its  situ- 
ation was  striking. 

3.  Through  the  green  plain  on  which  it  was  built  flowed 
the  Nile,  bordered  by  a  succession  of  palm  groves  of  great 
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extent.  At  their  back  roue  the  range  of  the  African  hills, 
and  beyond  were  the  Pjramids — ^the  tombs  of  Cheops,  and 
Cephren,  and  Mycerinus,  and  their  successors,  whose  names 
were,  even  then,  hidden  in  the  mystery  of  centuries  gone 
by. 

4.  In  the  days  of  Moses,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  magnificent  granite  blocks  with  which  the  Pyramids 
were  built  were  covered  with  sculptures ;  and  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Sphinx,  the  emblematic  representation  of 
kingly  power  which  stood  before  them  must  also  then 
have  been  perfect.  '  Strange  and  tmnatural  as  it  was,  yet 
from  its  stupendous  size,  and  the  wonderful  calmness  of 
its  uncouth  but  expressive  features,  it  must  always  hare 
excited  a  feeling  of  astonishment  and  awe.  The  royal 
helmet  of  Egypt  was  on  its  head,  and  a  beard,  the  sign  of 
royalty,  covered  its  chin.  The  stone  pavement  by  which 
men  approached  the  Pyramids  ran  up  between  ito  paws,  and 
immediately  tmder  its  breast  was  placed  an  altar,  the 
smoke  of  which  went  up  into  the  gigantic  nostrils.*  Thtis 
it  stood  guarding  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings,  whilst  the 
massive  tombs  of  the  ordinaiy  inhabitants  of  Memphis 
formed  vast  streets,  stretching  from  the  Pyramids  to  the 
city. 

5.  At  the  present  day  the  traveUer  can  walk  for  miles 
amidst  the  ruins  of  these  ancient  sepulchres ;  and  recent 
excavations  have  discovered,  hewn  in  the  rock,  long 
galleries,  forming  part  of  a  great  temple  of  later  date,  which 
opened  at  about  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  into  high  arched 
vaults,  each  covering  a  magnificent  black  marble  sarcopha- 
gus or  cofiin,  smoodi  and  sculptured  within  and  without^ 
and  intended  to  contain,  not  the  mortal  remains  of  a  great 
monarch,  but  the  successive  corpses  of  the  bull  Apis !  It 
may  be,  that  although  these  precise  sepulchres  of  Apis  were 
not  built  tiU  many  years  after  Moses  lived,  yet  the  reve- 
rence which  he  must  have  seen  paid  by  aU  around  him 
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to  the  degrading  representative  of  the  Deity,  led  him  to 
obey  more  humbly  and  reverently  the  Almighty  Spirit, 
who  spoke  to  him  £:om  the  Burning  Bush,  and  proclaimed 
Himself  a  AM  THAT   I  AM.' 

6.  The  history  of  Thebes,  called  also  Diospolis  Magna, 
and  by  the  Hebrews  No-Amon,  or  the  Sanctuary  of  Amun, 
spreads  over  a  series  of  years,  during  which  a  race  of 
powerful  sovereigns  added  to  its  wealth  and  beauty.  It 
must  have  been  grander  £u:  than  Memphis,'  except  only  in 
that  grandeur  which  is  derived  firom  antiquity. 

7.  The  city  stood  upon  a  wide  green  plain,  bordered  by 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  flowed  the 
broad  Nile.  When  ruin  had  overtaken  it,  more  than  eight 
centuries  after  Moses,  it  was  described  as  having  once 
been  '  populous  No,  situate  amongst  the  rivers,  that  had 
the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  or 
the  sea-like  stream,  and  whose  wall  was  the  "sea-like 
stream"* — ^Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and 
it  was  infinite.'  (Nahum  iii.  8,  9.)  Infinite  indeed  is  the 
fitting  word  to  apply  to  Thebes.  Its  circumference  is  said 
to  have  been  fifty  English  miles,  and  no  architectural  gran- 
deur now  exists,  which  can  equal,  even  in  a  remote  degree, 
that  which  is  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  &llen  city. 

8.  In  the  days  of  old,  long  vistas  .of  courts,  gateways, 
halls,  and  colonades  crowded  the  plain  on  which  it  was 
built.  Avenues  of  gateways,  formed  of  two  sloping  towers, 
with  a  high  perpendicular  front  between,  formed  the 
approach  to  the  gigantic  temple,  now  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Kamac,  the  grandest  specimen  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-four  columns  supported  the  edifice, 
which  was  a  mile  in  length.  Twelve  of  these  columns 
measured  each  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and  sixty- 
six  feet  in  height ;  and  the  capitals  were  so  enormous  that 
on  every  separate  one  a  himdred  men  could  comfortably 

*  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
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stand  together.  The  great  hall  alone  would  have  con- 
tained four  churches  as  large  as  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand  in 
London. 

9.  This  stupendous  building  was  connected  with  another 
(which  stood  where  the  village  of  Luxor  is  now  to  be  seen) 
by  a  paved  avenue,  or  as  it  was  called,  a  '  Dromos,*  no  less 
than  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  formed  of  colossal 
sphinxes.  From  the  temple  the  gateways,  mingled  with 
tali  obelisks,  stretched  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  no 
doubt  giving  rise  to  the  term  used  by  Homer,  the  earliest 
of  the  Greek  poets,  who  speaks  of  Thebes  as  ^  the  city  of 
the  Hundred  Gates.'  Painted  sculptures  of  the  gods  and 
of  conquering  kings  ornamented  the  portals  within  and 
without,  and  on  each  side  of  them  were  placed  immense 
red  flag'Stafis,  from  which  floated  red  and  blue  streamers. 

10.  Before  almost  every  gateway  in  this  vast  array  were 
colossal  figures,  usually  in  granite,  but  sometimes  in  white 
or  red  marble,  of  the  most  famous  Egyptian  Kings,  and 
close  by  them  stood  in  pairs  the  obelisks  before  mentioned, 
then  towering  into  the  sky,  but  now  only  to  be  traced  by 
the  pedestals  on  either  side,  except  where  here  and  there 
one  is  still  left,  whilst  the  other  has  been  carried  away  to 
be  an  object  of  interest  and  wonder  in  cities  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  had  not  sprung  into  existence — ^Rome, 
Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

11.  Such  was  the  external  appearance  of  the  great  cities 
of  Egypt,  so  &r  as  imagination  can  restore  them  from  the 
ruins  which  are  left.  They  were  vast  collections  of  palaces 
and  temples,  and  the  wealth  and  skill  employed  in  their 
erection  might  well  be  tempting  to  a  man  living  like  Moses, 
in  the  royal  palace,  acknowledged  as  the  cherished  favour- 
ite and  adopted  son  of  the  monarch's  daughter,  and  having 
before  him  the  prospect  of  riches  and  power  to  an  extent 
which  could  scarcely  in  that  age,  or  in  any  which  succeeded 
it,  have  been  equalled.     For  the  expression,  '  the  treasures 
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of  Egypt'  most  fitly  also  describes  the  actual  wealth  of  the 
country  at  this  period  of  its  highest  prosperity.  By  the 
conquests  in  Ethiopia  the  gold  mines  of  that  land  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  and  when  worked  by  them 
with  the  skill  for  which  they  were  remarkable,  the  produce 
seemed  boundless.  Criminals,  and  prisoners  taken  in  war 
were  sent,  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  expiate  their 
offences  by  labouring  in  these  mines.  So  grievous  was 
their  condition,  banished  as  they  were  from  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  robbed  of  everything  which  makes  life  valuable, 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  represented  this  kind  of  captivity 
as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  But  the  toil  of  the  imhappy  prisoners  brought 
wealth  to  Egypt. 

12.  The  mines  are  said  to  have  yearly  produced  gold 
to  the  amount  of  the  improbable  sum  of  seventy  millions 
sterling.  The  part  of  Ethiopia  in  which  they  were  found 
received  its  name  from  the  word  noub,  meaning  gold,  and 
was  called  Nubia,  or  the  land  of  gold ;  and  from  the  time 
when  it  became  subject  to  Egypt,  the  precious  metal  was 
more  abundant  in  the  latter  country  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  world. 

13.  When  such  was  the  magnificence  and  power  of  the 
monarch  at  whose  colirt  Moses  was  brought  up,  great  indeed 
must  have  been  the  faith  which  enabled  him  to  refuse 
longer  to  bear  the  honourable  title  by  which  he  was  known, 
and  to  choose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  oppressed 
Israelites  than  to  enjoy  '  the  pleasures  of  sin  '  and  of 
heathenism  for  a  season. 

And  we  must  remember  that  Moses  was  educated  in  the 
midst  of  idolatry.  If  he  had  any  early  recollections  of  a 
purer  religion,  it  must  have  been  from  the  teaching  of  his 
mother,  Jochebed,  who,  attending  upon  him  as  his  nurse, 
may  possibly  have  instructed  his  infant  mind,  when  it 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  existence,  in  the  reverence 
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and  worship  dne  to  the  Almighty  Jehovah.  But  this  teach* 
ing,  if  given  at  all,  must  have  been  in  secret,  without  the 
aid  of  any  external  religious  rites.  All  that  Moses  saw 
when  he  was  a  child  must  have  been  idolatry — ^in  his  eyes 
grand  and  awful.  The  monstrous  forms  which,  though 
they  strike  us  with  astonishment,  still  seem  to  us  uncouth, 
could  not  have  been  uncouth  to  him.  They  must  have 
been  solemn  and  overpowering,  without  any  admixture  of 
the  grotesque.  For  a  child*s  mind  accepts  without  question 
what  is  put  before  it  as  sacred,  and,  having  once  accepted, 
it  requires  thought  and  experience,  and  qualities  of  intellect 
which  comparatively  lew  possess,  to  set  aside  early  associa- 
tions and  see  things  as  they  really  are.  It  may  surely  be 
considered  probable,  that  Moses,  like  thousands  since,  owed 
to  the  blessing  of  God  upon  a  mother's  piety  that  clearness 
of  spiritual  sight  which  enabled  him  at  length  to  prefer  the 
pure  worship  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  magnificent  mockery  of 
the  homage  rendered  to  the  god  Apis. 

14.  But  the  struggle  between  a  pure  £dth  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  court  would  seem  to  have  been  long.  Forty  years 
of  his  life  passed  before  he  took  the  final  resolution  of 
relinquishing  the  court  of  Pharaoh ;  and  although  during 
that  period  his  heart  was  evidently  touched  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  whom  he  had  learnt  to  acknowledge  as 
his  brethren,  he  was  still,  it  appears,  so  far  attracted  by  the 
earthly  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  men  who  surrounded 
Pharaoh,  that  even  the  contamination  of  idolatry  was  not  a 
sufficient  motive  to  induce  him  to  forsake  it.  It  required 
the  act  by  which  he  committed  himself  openly  to  the  cause 
of  the  unhappy  Israelites  before  his  higher  principles  were 
finally  victorious,  and  he  was  led  to  renounce  the  title  he 
had  hitherto  borne,  and  to  forsake  Egypt,  ^  not  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  king,  but  enduring  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible.'  (Heb.  xi.  27.)  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  so 
many,  outward  circumstances  appear  to  have  been  th^ 
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means  used  by  God's  Proyidence  to  further  the  speedy 
growth  of  the  inward  life.  Fear  gave  the  impulse  that  was 
needed,  and  strengthened  him  for  a  step  which  he  must 
probably  before  have  contemplated  as  possible^  or  he  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  upon  that  intercourse  with  his 
brethren  which,  if  discovered,  could  only  bring  upon  him 
the  indignation  of  the  king  and  the  contempt  of  his 
courtiers. 

15.  If  Remeses  11.  was  indeed  the  Pharaoh  at  whose  court 
Moses  was  educated,  he  was  a  monarch  whose  indignation 
might  well  have  been  dreaded.  His  features  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  colossal  statues  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  ruined  temples  of  Egypt  The  &uce  is  long,  its  expres- 
sion indicating  profound  repose  and  tranquillity,  mingled 
with  something  like  scorn. 

16.  Again  and  again  the  likeness  and  figure  are  repeated 
for  the  statues  of  Remeses  are  numerous.  One,  carved  in 
granite,  and  of  gigantic  size,  sate  on  the  right  side  of  the 
entrance  to  his  palace  at  Thebes.  Ear  and  wide  it  must 
have  been  visible, '  the  vast  hands  resting  on  the  elephantine 
knees,'  the  arms  thicker  than  the  whole  bodies  of  other 
statues  which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  But  a  still  more  striking  representation  of  Remeses 
remains  to  this  day  in  the  great  Temple  of  Ipsambul,  in 
Nubia.  '  Four  statues  of  the  great  monarch  were  here 
erected,  every  feature  magnified  tenfold,  so  that  ears,  and 
mouth,  and  nose,  and  every  link  of  the  collar,  and  every 
line  of  the  skin,  sinks  into  you  (as  it  has  been  said)  with 
the  weight  of  a  mountain.' 

17.  The  temple  to  which  these  statues  belong  was  lefl 
unfinished  by  Remeses  himsel£  At  the  entrance  he  is 
represented  presenting  offerings  to  Ra,  or  Re,  the  sun,  the 
especial  deily  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  the  children  of  the  sim, 
and  adored  by  them,   at  Heliopolis    also,  where  Moses 
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must  ofben  haye  seen  the  Egyptian  ceremonies,  eren  if  he 
had  never  beheld  the  Temple  of  Remeses,  at  Ipsambul. 

For  the  worship  must  in  great  measure  have  been  the 
same  at  both  places.  At  Ipsambul  it  can  still  be  recalled. 
Hall  within  hall,  dark,  but  enriched  with  the  figures  of 
Osiris  and  the  glories  of  Remeses,  lead  through  a  corridor 
into  the  innermost  sanctuary.  It  is  a  square  rocky  chamber, 
in  which  stood  and  still  stands,  though  broken,  the  original 
altar.  Behind  the  altar,  seated  against  the  rocky  wall,  their 
hands  upon  their  knees,  looking  straight  out  through  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary,  the  corridor  and  the  halls  to  the 
portal,  which  admitted  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky,  sate  and 
still  sit  the  four  great  gods  of  the  Temple,  of  whom  Remeses 
himself  is  one. 

18.  The  king,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  must  needs 
have  been  an  object  of  awe ;  and  yet,  as  it  has  been  observed 
by  one  who  had  himself  visited  the  temple,  '  The  chief 
thought  that  strikes  one  at  Ipsambul  and  elsewhere,  is  the 
transition  in  the  Egyptian  worship  irom  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  The  gods  alternate  between  the  majesty  of 
antediluvian  angels,  and  the  grotesqueness  of  pre- Adamite 
monsters.  By  what  strange  contradiction  could  the  same 
sculptors  and  worshippers  have  conceived  the  grave  and 
awfiil  forms  of  Ammon  and  Osiris,  and  the  ludicrous  images 
of  gods  in  all  shapes  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  with  heads  of  hawk  and 
crocodile,  and  jackal  and  ape  1  What  must  have  been  the 
mind  and  muscles  of  a  nation  who  could  worship,  as  at 
Thebes,  in  the  assemblage  of  himdreds  of  colossal  cats ! 
And,  again,  how  extraordinary  the  contrast  of  the  serenity 
and  the  savageness  of  the  kings  I — ^Remeses,  with  the  placid 
smile,  grasping  the  ahrieking  captive  by  the  hair,  as  the 
frontispiece  of  every  temple,  and  Amun  with  the  smile  no 
less  placid,  giving  him  the  £dchion  to  smite  them.'  * 

#  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
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Perhaps  nowhere  so  ftdly  as  in  Egypt  was  the  power 
of  idolatry  displayed,  and  it  is  only  after  studying  there 
its  astonishing  contradictions,  its  greatness  and  its  worse 
than,  npthingness,  that  we  can  thoroughly  enter  into  the 
need  of  the  warning  so  often  repeated  by  Moses  to  the 
Israelites,  *  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves— 
lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image, 
the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female, 
the  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the  likeness 
of  any  winged  fowl  that  fiieth  in  the  air,  the  likeness  of 
anything  that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  the  likeness  of  any 
fish  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth,  and  lest  when 
thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  shouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them,  and  serve 
them,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  divided  unto  all  the 
nations  under  the  whole  heaven.*     (Deut.  iv.  15 — 19.) 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTEE. 

1.  Quote  the  verse  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  would 

give  us  an  idea  of  the  riches  and  civilisation  of  Egypt. 

2.  Which  were  the  two  great  Egyptian  cities  in  the  time  of  Moses, 

and  which  was  the  most  ancient  ? 

3.  Describe  the  situation  of  Memphis. 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  Sphinx. 

5.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  long  galleries  which  have  been 

lately  brought  to  light  at  Memphis  ? 

6.  By  what  other  name  is  Thebes  known  ? 

7.  What  reference  is  made  in  Scripture  to  the  position  and  grandeur 

of  Thebes,  and  what  was  its  circumference  ? 
f<.  Describe  the  buildings  of  Thebes,  especially  the   Temple  of 

Kamac. 
9.  How  was  Kamac  connected  with  Luxor  ? 

10.  Who  were  represented  by  the  colossal  figures? 

11.  Why  was  the  term  '  treasures  of  Egypt'  especially  applicable  to 

the  time  of  Moses  ? 
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12.  Whatsmn  are  the  mines  of  Ethiopia  said  to  have  produced 

jearlj,  and  what  appellation  was  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
country  on  this  account  ? 

1 3.  What  effect  would  the  gorgeous  idolatry  of  Egypt  have  naturally 

produced  upon  the  mind  of  Moses,  and  how  was  he  saved 
from  it? 

14.  What  circumstances  finally  induced  Moses  to  leave  the  court  of 

Pharaoh  ? 

15.  What  was  the  countenance  of  Bameses  II.,  as  transmitted  to  us 

in  the  statues  of  Egypt  ? 

16.  Where  are  these  statues  to  be  seen  ? 

17.  Describe  the  temple  at  Ipsambul. 

18.  What  is  the  chief  thought  suggested  by  the  temples  and  statues? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   PROBABLE   PERIOD   OF   THE   EXODUS — B.C.  1245. 

1.  Remeses  II.  reigned  upwards  of  sixty  years ;  he  is  said 

to  have  had  twenty-three  sons,  many  of  whom  he  must  have 

survived,  for  he  was  succeeded  by  the  thirteenth  Pthahmen 

— ^the  name  being  derived  from  Pthah,  wor- 
B.  c.  1245,       ^.^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

the  gods. 

2.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  the  Exodus  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place.  He  was  in  no  way  equal  to 
his  father  as  a  warrior,  neither  were  his  architectural  monu- 
ments on  the  same  grand  scale  as  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessor;  but  he  was  nevertheless  the  sovereign  of  a 
mighty  and  highly  civilised  empire,  and  the  submission 
forced  upon  him  was  a  fact  which  even  foreign  nations  recol- 
lected with  terror.  When,  many  years  afterwards,  the 
Israelites,  after  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land,  were 
carrying  on  a  war  with  the  Philistines,  who  had  taken  from 
them  the  ark  of  God,  the  great  argument  used  to  induce  the 
lords  of  the  country  to  restore  the  ark,  was  that  the  king  of 
Egypt  had  hardened  his  heart  in  vain  against  the  God  of  the 
Israelites,  and  that  it  was  useless,  therefore,  for  the  Philis- 
tines to  strive  against  a  Being  so  mighty.  (1  Sam.  vii  6.) 

3.  The  overthrow  of  the  monarch  and  his  host  must  have 
struck  the  Egyptians  themselves  with  singular  awe,  from 
the  honour  which  they  were  accustomed  to  shew  to  their 
dead  as  well  as  their  living  monarch.  Memphis,  it  has  been 
seen,  was  a  city  of  splendid  tombs,  and  at  Thebes  the  funeral 
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monuments   are  even  more   wonderful  in  their  grandeur 
and  solemnity. 

4.  The  wall  of  limestone  cliffs,  which  encloses  on  the  west 
the  plain  of  Thebes,  contains  a  deep  gorge  running  up  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  hills.  It  is  a  valley  bare  and  desolate, 
no  human  habitation  is  visible,  and  the  stir  of  the  city  must 
always  have  been  excluded  from  it.  Here  was  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Thebes.  The 
entrance  is  through  a  sculptured  portal  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  It  leads  into  a  long  and  lofty  gallery,  opening  into 
successive  halls  and  chambers,  all  covered  with  a  ground  of 
white  stucco,  on  which  are  laid  colours  that  remain  to  this 
day  as  brilliant  as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago.  The 
excavations  are,  in  fact,  gorgeous  palaces,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  ornamented  with  all  the  splendour  of  painting 
which  a  palace  could  require.  There  lie  all  the  kings  *  in 
glory;  every  one  in  his  own  house.'  (Isaiah  xiv.  18.)  The 
work  of  the  living  monarch  was  that  of  preparing  his  splen- 
did home  in  death ;  and  the  length  of  each  reign  can  still 
be  traced  by  the  extent  of  the  chambers,  and  the  perfection 
with  which  they  are  finished.  All  the  arts  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  life  are  depicted  vividly  on  these  sepulchral  walls ; 
^— the  dinners,  the  boating,  the  dancing,  the  trades  are  still 
to  be  seen,  fresh,  as  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  the  painter. 
The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  resurrection,  and  it  would 
appear  as  though  they  desired  to  behold  on  their  awakening 
the  forms  and  the  scenes  on  which  their  eyes  had  closed. 
But  they  also  faced  the  solemnities  of  death  itself,  and  had 
clear,  though  strange,  ideas  of  the  judgment  that  must  follow 
even  kings  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  and  thus,  in 
the  funeral  chambers,  were  painted  endless  processions  of 
jackal-headed  gods,  monstrous  forms  of  good  and  evil 
genii,  barges  carrying  mummies  over  the  sacred  lake,  repre- 
sentations of  the  goddess  of  justice,  and  twisted  serpents  in 
every  possible  form  and  attitude,  some  extending  the  whole 
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length  of  a  gallery,  the  head  of  the  serpent  being  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  tail  reaching  to  the  end, — until  at  length 
the  vaulted  hall  was  reached,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the 
immense  granite  sarcophagus  intended  to  contain  the  body 
of  the  king.* 

The  monarch  who  reigned  over  Egypt  when  Moses 
sought  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  in  all  probability 
commenced  his  reign  by  preparing  his  sepulchre.  Whether 
it  was  at  Memphis,  or  at  Thebes,  it  was  doubtless  intended 
to  be  the  monument  of  his  greatness;  but  God  had 
appointed  for  him  and  his  warriors  another  grave,  and 
when  the  Almighty  blew  with  his  wind,  *  the  sea  covered 
them,  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.'  (ExOdus 
XV.  10.) 

5.  The  record  of  the  event  seems  tohave  lingered  in  some 
of  the  traditions  of  the  coimtry,  although  its  exact  circum- 
stances are  lost  in  the  mass  of  &bles  with  which  the 
Egyptians  covered  the  true  history  of  their  early  kings. 
Diodorus,  the  Greek  writer,  who  visited  Egypt  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  uEra,  telJs  us  that  a  belief  had 
been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  for  many  ages,  that  once 
an  eirtraordinary  ebb  dried  up  the  sea,  so  that  its  bottom 
was  seen,  and  that  a  violent  flow  immediately  afterwards 
brought  back  the  waters  to  their  former  channel.  This 
would  certainly  appear  to  have  reference  to  Pharaoh's  host 
in  the  Red  Sea. 

6.  Terrible  indeed  must  such  a  destruction — such  an 
utter  sweeping  away  of  the  vast  army — ^have  been,  to  a 
people  accustomed  to  regard  the  bodies  of  the  dead  with  an 
almost  unnatural  anxiety  to  preserve  them  from  destruction, 
— an  anxiety  which  seems  to  have  induced  them  even  to  defer 
their  enmity  against  the  Israelites  for  the  sake  of  paying  the 
last  honours  to  those  who  had  died  in  the  plague  which 

*  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
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struck  the  first-bom.  It  is  expressly  said  m  the  Book  of 
Numbers  *  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  Egyptians ;  for  the  Egyptians  buried 
all  their  first-bom  which  the  Lord  had  smitten  among  them : 
upon  their  gods  also  the  Lord  executed  judgment.*  (Num- 
bers xxxiii.  3,  4.) 

7.  In  leaving  Egypt,  the  Israelites  were  freed  from  the 
cruelty  of  their  task-masters,  but  at  the  same  time  they  lost 
the  advantages  of  their  wealth  and  trade.  Often,  in  their 
folly  and  ingratitude,  forgetting  what  they  had  suffered,  did 
they  look  back  with  longing  eyes  to  the  *  flesh  pots  of 
Egypt.'  Yet  even  in  this  respect  their  condition  was 
greatly  ameliorated.  Instead  of  the  tax  of  one-fifth  of  the 
produce  of  their  fields,  they  now  paid  only  one-tenth  of 
their  crop  to  the  Levites ;  and  Canaan,  unlike  Goshen,  re- 
quired but  little  labour  for  its  cultivation.  In  the  language 
of  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  when  with  a  sorrowftd  love  for 
the  coimtry  of  promise,  which  he  himself  was  never  to  enter, 
he  lingeringly  dwelt  on  its  beauty :  *  The  land  whither  thou 
goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden:  but  the  land 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven :  a  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  careth  for ;  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  year,'     (Deut.  xi.  10,  11,  12.) 

8.  An  equally  marked  distinction  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  two  countries  was  enforced  and  perpetuated  by 
the  regulations  which  governed  the  worship  of  the  Jews, 
both  during  their  long  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and 
afterwards  when  they  were  finally  established  in  Canaan. 

With  the  Egyptians  the  art  of  sculpture  was  the  very 
pillar  of  religion.  The  priests  in  the  temples  first  made 
tlieir  gods  and  then  worshipped  them.   They  adored  figures 
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of  the  sun,  as  representing  the  god  Ee,  and  those  of  the 
stars  as  being  the  visible  symbols  of  other  deities.  Statues 
of  men,  the  sculptured  forms  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
were  all  objects  of  divine  homage ;  but  the  law  of  the  Jews 
was  strict  and  imperative — '  Thou  shalt  not  make  imto  thee 
any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in 
the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
thyself  to  them  nor  serve  them :  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God 
am  a  jealous  Grod.'     (Exodus  xx.  4,  5.) 

So  again,  the  Egyptian  priests  kept  their  heads  shaved  ; 
the  Jewish  priests  were  forbidden  to  make  themselves  bald, 
or  even  to  cut  the  comers  of  their  beards.  (Lev.  xxi.  5.) 
The  people  of  Lower  Egypt  marked  their  bodies  with  pricks 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  the  officers  of  state  imprinted 
upon  their  breasts  and  shoulders  the  name  of  the  king  whom 
they  served ;  but  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  cut  their  flesh 
or  make  any  mark  upon  it.     (Lev.  xix.  28. ) 

The  Egyptians  buried  food  in  the  tombs  with  the  bodies 
of  their  friends,  and  sent  gifls  of  food  to  the  temples  for 
their  use ;  but  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  set  apart  any 
food  for  such  purposes.  (Deut.  xxvi.  13,  14.)  The 
Egyptians  planted  groves  of  trees  within  the  court-yard  of 
their  temples,  but  the  laws  of  Moses  forbade  the  Jews  to 
plant  any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.) 
The  sacred  bull,  Apis,  was  chosen  by  the  priests  of  Mem- 
phis for  its  black  and  white  spots,  but  the  Jews,  in  prepar- 
ing their  water  of  purification,  were  ordered  to  kill  a  red 
heifer  without  a  spot.     (Numbers  xix.  2.) 

9.  That  these  precautions  were  absolutely  needful,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Israelites  from  imitating  the  idolatry 
of  Egypt,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  very  first 
occasion  when  they  were  left  without  the  presence  of  Moses, 
they  set  up  the  golden  calf,  doubtless  in  remembrance  of 

F  2 
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Mnevis,  the  aacred  ox  of  Heliopolis,  which  was  honoured 
by  the  Egyptians  next  to  the  bull  Apis. 

10.  In  unimportant  matters,  the  natural  similarity 
between  the  habits  of  the  two  nations  was  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. They  were  alike,  amongst  other  things,  in  their 
manner  of  reckoning  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day : 
with  the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans  the  day  began  at  noon, 
with  the  Romans,  as  with  ourselves,  at  midnight,  with  the 
Persians  at  stmrise,  but  with  the  Jews  and  Egyptians  it 
began  at  sunset. 

11.  The  laws  against  witchcraft  and  false  prophets,  who 
should  show  signs  and  wonders,  had  no  doubt  an  allnsion 
to  the  studies  of  sorcery  and  magic,  and  the  juggling  tricks 
practised  by  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people. 

12.  When,  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  the  magicians 
ventured  to  oppose  Moses,  whatever  miracles  he  worked 
they  attempted  to  work  also,  and  in  some  cases  with 
apparent  success.  Like  him,  they  cast  upon  the  gix>und 
the  rods  which  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  which  then 
crawled  about  like  serpents,  becoming  again  straight  rods 
when  they  were  taken  up.  At  the  present  day,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  the  successors  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  are  still  performing  the  same  curious  trick.  The 
juggler  takes  up  in  his  hand  the  Naja,  a  small  viper,  and 
pressing  a  finger  on  the  nape  of  its  neck,  puts  it  into  a 
catalepsy,  which  makes  it  motionless  and  stiff  like  a  rod. 
When,  on  being  released,  it  regains  its  power  of  motion,  the 
bystanders  fancy  that  the  magician's  rod  has  been  changed 
into  a  serpent. 

13.  For  the  pretended  arts  of  prophesying,  and  looking 
into  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  Egyptians  used  drinking  cups, 
made  of  silver  and  other  metals,  which  were  engraved  on 
the  inside  with  mystic  lines  and  sacred  figures. 

It  is  to  a  cup  of  this  kind  that  reference  is  made  in  the 
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history  of  Joseph.  The  popular  belief  in  the  power  of 
these  magic  cups  was  so  great  that  they  were  copied  even 
in  distant  countries,  and  although  no  Egyptian  divining 
cups  remain  to  us,  we  know  their  form  by  the  Assyrian 
copies. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  How  long  did  Bemeses  II.  reign,  and  by  whom  was  he  suc- 

ceeded? 

2.  What  gmat  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  his  reign  ? 

3.  Why  would  the  overthrow  of  the  King  of  ^gypt  have  struck  his 

people  with  singular  awe  ? 

4.  Describe  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Thebes. 

5.  Did  any  traditions  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Bed 

Sea  linger  in  the  oountiy  ? 

6.  On  what  occasion  did  they  forget  their  enmity  to  the  Israelites, 

in  order  to  observe  the  rites  of  burial  ? 

7.  In  what  respect  did  the  Israelites  lose  on  leaving  Egypt,  and  in 

what  respect  did  they  gain  ? 

8.  How  were  the  marked  distinctions  enforced  by  the  religious  re- 

gulations of  Moses  ? 

9.  What  proof  does  the  Scripture  give  that  the   Israelites  were 

naturally  tempted  to  imitate  the  idolatry  of  Egypt  ? 

10.  What  similarity  was  there,  in  unimportant  customs,  between  the 

Israelites  and  the  Egyptians  ? 

11.  Why  were  there  special  laws  against  wit<:hcraft? 

12.  Are  the  Egyptian  magicians  still  celebrated? 

13.  What  reference  is  made  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  in  the  Bible, 

to  the  divination  piactised  by  the  Egyptians  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LAWS,   MANNERS,   AND   CUSTOMS   OF   THE   EGYPTIANS. 

1.  The  rapidity  with  which  Pharaoh  was  able  to  collect 
his  army  when  he  pursued  the  Israelites,  is  an  indication  of 
the  power  of  the  Egyptian  kings  well  worthy  of  remark. 
A  fifth  part  of  the  population  had  died  suddenly,  one  in 
every  house — the  people  must  have  been  paralysed  with 
grief  and  fear — yet  afler  a  very  short  intervening  time, 
chiefly  spent,  as  it  would  seem,  in  burying  the  dead,  six 
hundred  chosen  chariots,  with  other  chariots  and  horse- 
men, summoned  from  the  whole  of  Egypt,  all  in  order 
imder  regular  captains,  were  ready  for  action. 

2.  This  fact  becomes  in  a  degree  less  surprising  when 
we  learn  that  the  Egyptians  had  always  a  very  large  army, 
no  less  than  410,000  men,  though  they  were  for  the  most 
part  militia  troops  who  were  only  exercised  at  certain  times, 
and  were  allowed  to  support  themselves  by  agriculture. 
A  portion  of  land  free  from  taxes  was  given  to  each  soldier 
for  his  ordinary  pay,  and  when  on  active  service  he  re- 
ceived besides  a  daily  allowance  of  rather  more  than  five 
poimds  of  bread,  two  pounds  of  meat,  and  two  pints  of 
wine.  The  Egyptians  understood  the  art  of  war  well.  In 
the  pictures  which  describe  their  military  movements  are 
to  be  seen  masses  of  foot  soldiers  with  spears  and  shields, 
fighting  in  the  manner  practised  by  the  celebrated  Mace- 
donian Phalanx.  Bows  and  arrows,  and  slings,  were  com- 
mon amongst  them,  but  they  used,  besides,  every  weapon 
which  was  known  before  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  and. 
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conducted  sieges  with  the  same  instruments  afterwards 
employed  by  the  Romans.  The  soldier's  chief  defence  was 
his  shield,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and  having  the  hair 
outside.  It  was  sometimes  studded  with  nails,  and 
strengthened  with  rims  of  metal.  The  chariots,  which  are 
especially  mentioned  as  having  formed  a  large  part  of  Pha- 
raoh's warlike  army,  when  he  pursued  the  Israelites,  were 
generally  made  of  wood,  and  were  exceedingly  light.  The 
wheels  were  bound  with  a  rim  of  metal.  The  harness  of 
the  horses  was  very  elegant,  but  no  blinkers  were  used. 
The  chariot  usually  carried  only  two  persons,  the  warrior 
and  his  charioteer.  If  the  warrior  was  called  upon  to  en- 
counter a  hostile  chief,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  re- 
quired him  to  alight,  the  driver  moved  off  to  a  distance  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  combat.  When  on  an  excursion  of 
pleasure,  or  on  a  visit  to  a  Mend,  an  Egyptian  gentleman, 
or  even  the  king,  moimted  alone  and  drove  himself,  the 
footmen  and  other  attendants  running,  before  and  behind 
the  car,  ready,  when  the  carriage  stopped,  to  take  the 
reins  and  walk  the  horses  till  their  master  returned,  but 
not  venturing  to  step  into  it. 

3.  Though  skilled  in  warfare,  the  Egyptians  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  what  is  generally  termed  a  warlike 
people.  They  were  at  all  times  easily  conquered.  Their 
chief  importance  as  a  nation  was  derived  from  their  pro- 
gress in  arts  and  civilisation.  That  they  could  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  knowledge  and  science  seems  the  more 
strange  when  we  find  that  a  system  prevailed  amongst 
them  resembling  that  of  the  castes  in  India,  which  has 
always  been  considered  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  They  were  divided  into  sepa- 
rate classes,  and  compelled  to  observe  a  rigid  separation. 
From  the  sovereign  down  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
every  Egyptian  was  obliged  to  move  according  to  an  ap- 
pointed rule.     His  food  and  dress,  his  employments  and 
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amusements,  were  all  appointed,  and  no  class  could  in  any 
way  interfere  with  another. 

4.  Herodotus  says  there  were  seven  principal  castes, — 
priests,  soldiers,  interpreters,  shopkeepers,  boatmen,  herds- 
men, and  swineherds.  Other  persons  have  reckoned  them 
differently,  but  in  fact  every  business  formed  of  itself  a 
caste. 

5.  The  king  was  supreme  over  all,  but  he  was  not  more 
free  than  his  subjects  from  submission  to  laws  and  customs. 
He  rose  at  a  fixed  hour,  read  his  letters,  and  despatched 
public  business.  AAer  this  he  performed  the  ablutions 
required  before  prayer,  and  having  dressed  himself  in  his 
royal  robes  went,  attended  by  his  officers,  to  offer  sacrifice 
in  the  temple,  and  listen  to  a  discourse  on  the  excellence 
of  the  laws,  which  ended  in  a  panegyric  upon  himself,  and 
an  enumeration  of  his  virtues.  He  was  told  that  he  was 
pious,  and  true,  and  generous,  and  possessed  many  other 
striking  virtues.  If  these  statements  were  true,  it  was 
thought  that  they  woidd  confirm  him  in  his  goodness ;  and 
if  they  were  false,  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  shame 
him  into  trying  to  deserve  them.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  mapped  out  in  the  same  precise  manner.  The 
hours  for  exercise,  amusement,  and  food  were  all  marked, 
and  even  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meat  which  he  might  eat, 
and  the  measure  of  wine  he  might  drink,  were  prescribed. 

6.  The  monarchy  was  hereditary — but  there  were  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  Kings,  it  is  said,  were  sometimes 
chosen  on  account  of  their  public  services.  No  slave  or 
hired  person  was  permitted  to  attend  upon  the  monarch. 
He  was  from  his  youth  waited  upon  by  members  of  the 
great  families  whose  children  were  his  companions.  This 
regulation  was  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  im- 
planting in  his  mind  any  ideas  unworthy  of  a  ruler ;  and 
in  order  further  to  strengthen  his  principles,  he  was  made 
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subject  to  a  cnstom  which  universally  prevailed  in  Egypt, 
and  underwent  a  trial  after  his  death.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  Egyptian 
funerals. 

7.  The  body  of  a  dead  man,  afler  having  been  em- 
balmed, and  placed  in  a  mummy  case,  was  set  upright 
against  the  wall  of  a  room,  until  the  tomb  in  which  it  was 
to  be  laid  was  ready.  It  was  then  carried  forth  and  de- 
posited in  a  hearse,  which  was  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the 
sacred  lake  of  the  Nome,  or  province,  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged. 

Forty-two  judges,  who  had  been  previously  summoned, 
were  placed  in  a  semicircle  near  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
when  the  hearse  reached  the  appointed  spot  a  boat,  pro- 
vided expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  boatman,  called  in  the  Egyptian  language  Charon,  was 
brought  up.  In  this  boat  the  coffin  was  laid,  and  it  was 
then  lawful  for  any  person  to  bring  forward  his  accusation 
against  the  deceased.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had 
led  an  evil  life,  the  body  was  deprived  of  the  accustomed 
sepulture  ;  but  if  the  accuser  &iled  to  establish  his  charge 
to  the  satis&ction  of  the  judges,  he  was  subjected  to  the 
heaviest  penalties.  When  there  was  no  accuser,  or  when 
the  accusation  had  been  disproved,  the  relations  ceased 
from  their  lamentations,  and  pronounced  encomiums  upon 
the  deceased — the  assembled  multitude  joining  in  his 
praises.  The  body  was  then  rowed  across  the  lake,  and 
taken  to  the  femily  catacombs,  which  were  generally  very 
large,  and  much  ornamented.  Mummies  of  the  lower 
order  were  buried  together  in  a  common  repository. 

8.  The  character  of  the  king  imderwent,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  the  same  test  as  that  of  his  subjects.  If  anyone 
could  establish  proofs  of  his  impiety  or  injustice,  he  was 
denied  the  usual  Mineral  rites  when,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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assembled  multitude,  his  body  was  brought  to  the  sacred 
lake. 

Several  instances  are  recorded  of  Egyptian  monarchs 
having  been  deprived  of  these  honours,  by  the  opposing 
voice  of  the  people.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  king  was  judged 
to  have  lived  a  good  life,  a  magnificent  funeral  took  place, 
and  a  general  mourning,  which  lasted  seventy-two  days, 
was  proclaimed.  The  people  tore  their  garments,  and  kept 
a  solemn  fast,  abstaining  from  every  luxury.  The  temples 
were  closed,  sacrifices  were  forbidden,  no  festivals  were 
celebrated,  and  a  procession  of  men  and  women  wandered 
through  the  streets,  throwing  dust  and  mud  upon  their 
heads,  and  twice  every  day  singing  a  frineral  dirge  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  monarch. 

9.  Next  to  the  sovereign,  the  priests  held  the  chief  rank 
m  Egypt — but  the  word  priest,  as  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
had  not  strictly  the  same  meaning  as  with  us.  Priests 
were  not  necessarily  spiritual  persons.  Judges,  architects, 
physicians,  and  many  others  who,  like  them,  had  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  followed  a  learned  profession,  were 
considered  to  belong  to  the  priestly  caste. 

10.  The  whole  order  was  remarkable  for  their  simple 
mode  of  living.  Those  who  were  employed  about  the 
temples  were  divided  into  distinct  grades,  and  were  only 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  by  degrees. 
They  were  obliged  to  be  especially  attentive  to  cleanliness. 
The  linen  garments  which  they  wore  were  constantly  fresh ; 
and  twice  every  day,  and  twice  every  night,  they  were 
accustomed  to  wash  themselves ; — some  who  pretended  to 
a  more  strict  observance  of  religious  duties,  using  for  tJhis 
purpose  water  which  had  been  tasted  by  the  Ibis,  and 
which  was  supposed,  in  consequence,  to  be  unquestionably 
pure.  The  priests  were  not  allowed  to  touch  fish  or  pork, 
or  to  eat  lentils,  onions,  peas,  or  beans ;  but  beef  and 
geese  were  cooked  for  them  every  day,  and  an  allowance  of 
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wine  was  given  them,  all  being  provided  at  the  public 
expense. 

11.  They  were  also  free  from  taxation,  and  a  third  part 
of  the  property  of  the  country  belonged  to  them.  Their 
right  to  these  lands  was  recognized  from  the  earliest  days, 
for  when,  in  the  time  of  the  famine,  Joseph  bought  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  gave  them  com  in  exchange,  it 
is  expressly  said,  *  Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he 
not.'     (Gen.  xlvii.  22.) 

12.  The  prophets  formed  one  of  the  principal  grades  of 
the  priesthood.  They  directed  the  management  of  the 
priestly  revenues,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  pro- 
cessions, and  when  any  new  regulations  were  introduced 
in  affairs  of  religion  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  chief 
priests,  were  the  first  whose  opinion  was  consulted. 

13.  The  laws  of  religion  were  closely  mixed  up  with 
those  for  the  government  of  the  country,  and  both  were 
observed  with  great  reverence,  for  they  were  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  gods.  In  reality  they  were  the  work  of 
various  lawgivers,  who  from  time  to  time  had  induced  the 
people  to  conform  to  the  regulations  which  they  deemed 
necessary  for  the  country.  The  judges  who  administered 
these  laws  were  held  in  great  respect — the  highest  in  rank 
next  to  the  magistrates  of  the  capitol,  were  called  Nom- 
archs,  from  the  Nomes  or  districts  into  which  the  country 
was  divided.  They  were  chosen  from  the  three  great  cities, 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis,  and  were  required  to  be 
of  irreproachable  character.  Large  salaries  were  given 
them  from  government  to  place  them  beyond  the  tempta- 
tion of  bribery.  There  were  no  professional  advocates,  for 
it  was  thought  that  their  eloquence  might  be  the  means  of 
misleading  the  judge. 

14.  In  order  more  effectually  to  protect  the  virtuous,  and 
detect  the  wicked,  it  was  enacted  that  every  one  should 
at  certain  times  present  himself  before  the  magistrate  or 
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provincial  goTernor,  and  state  his  name  and  place  of  abode, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood,  the  particu- 
lars being  duly  registered  by  the  official  scribes.  Whether  a 
passport  was  then  given  by  the  magistrate,  or  the  names 
were  merely  enrolled,  does  not  appear.  The  Egyptian  laws 
were  in  general  humane. 

15.  Murder  was  punished  with  death,  but  the  power  of 
pardon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  One  monarch  is 
said  to  have  made  a  rule  not  to  sentence  anyone  to  death, 
but  to  condemn  persons  convicted  of  capital  crimes  to 
labour  at  raising  the  ground  about  the  town  to  which  they 
belonged.  By  this  means  he  protected  the  cities  irom  the 
reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  If  a  &ther  was  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  a  child,  it  was  ordained  that  the  corpse 
should  be  &stened  to  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  pass 
three  whole  days  and  nights  in  this  position,  imder  the 
watch  of  a  public  guard.  Parricide  being  considered  the 
most  unnatural  of  crimes,  was  visited  with  a  cruel  punish- 
ment. The  criminal  was  first  tortured,  and  then  burnt  to 
death.  Minor  offences  were  generally  punished  with  the 
stick,  a  mode  of  chastisement  still  greatly  in  vogue  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vaDey  of  the  Nile,  and  held  in  such 
esteem  by  them  that  they  speak  of  it  as  being  '  sent  from 
heaven  to  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.' 

16.  The  Egyptians  had  a  singular  custom  respecting 
theft.  Those  who  followed  the  profession  of  thief  gave  in 
their  names  to  the  chief  of  the  robbers,  and  agreed  that  he 
should  be  informed  of  everything  they  might  thencefor* 
ward  steal.  The  owner  of  lost  goods  always  applied  by 
letter  to  the  chief  for  their  recovery,  and  having  stated 
their  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  day  and  hour  when 
they  were  stolen,  with  other  requisite  particulars,  the  goods 
were  restored  on  payment  of  one-quarter  of  their  value. 
A^4  it  was  considered  impossible  altogether  to  put  an  end 
to  theft,  it  was  considered  better  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  a 
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part  than  to  lose  the  whole.  The  chief  of  the  robbers  was 
in  fact  the  chief  of  the  police,  a  respectable  citizen,  and  a 
man  of  the  greatest  integrity  and  honour. 

17.  The  laws  regarding  debt  varied  from  time  to  time. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  which  pronoimced  it 
illegal  for  anyone  to  borrow  money  without  giving  in 
pledge  the  body  of  his  fiither,  or  of  his  nearest  relative. 
If  he  failed  to  redeem  this  sacred  deposit  he  was  considered 
infamous,  and  at  his  death  he  was  not  only  denied  the 
usual  iuneral  rites,  but  neither  his  children  nor  any  of  his 
family  could  be  interred  so  long  as  the  debt  was  unpaid  : 
the  creditor  being  put  in  actual  possession  of  his  family 
tomb. 

18.  Beverence  for  their  ancestors,  and  for  their  elders, 
was  diaracteristic  of  the  Egyptians.  Children  were  obliged 
to  show  the  greatest  deference  to  their  parents,  and  a  young 
man,  if  seated,  was  expected  to  rise  on  their  approach. 
Disrespect  to  elders  is  indeed  entirely  an  invention  of 
modern  days,  th6  Divine  command,  *  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother,'  being  recognised  as  a  law  amongst  nations 
otherwise  sunk  in  the  grossest  heathenism. 

19.  Next  to  magistrates,  physicians  and  surgeons  may  be 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  priestly  caste.  They  appear 
to  have  used  only  the  simplest  remedies,  although  they 
were  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs.  Each  doctor 
confined  himself  to  the  study  of  some  particular  disease. 
One  undertook  the  management  of  the  eye,  another  of  the 
heart,  another  of  the  teeth,  &c.,  for  the  Egyptians  appa- 
rently did  not  understand  how  much  one  member  depends 
on  the  action  of  another,  and  how  necessary  therefore  it  is 
for  a  doctor  to  be  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
whole  system.  So  careful  were  they  to  avoid  innovation, 
that  a  physician  who  adopted  a  new  mode  of  treatment  was 
liable  to  be  punished  by  the  law  if  his  patient  died  under  it. 

20.  Magicians  were  another  division  of  the  caste  of  priests. 
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Tho  yrord  originally  meant  '  a  wise  man/  and  was  applied 
to  all  men  of  learning;  but  afterwards  it  was  mixed  up 
with  religion,  and  became  an  art  practised  by  a  separate 
caste.  There  is  something  very  mysterious  in  the  power 
of  these  Egyptian  magicians.  The  Scriptures  speak  of 
them  as  actually  able  to  perform  miracles  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  even  in  the  present  day  it  would  appear,  from 
the  inquiries  of  travellers,  that  a  singular  power  still  lingers 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  which  is  often  attributed  to  jug- 
glery, but  which  it  seems  impossible  always  to  accoimt  for 
by  any  such  explanation. 

21.  No  one  of  these  classes  was  thought  to  be  of  higher 
rank  than  the  others,  although  persons  of  superior  education 
must  necessarily  have  possessed  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  state.  All  men  were  by  the  Egyptians  considered 
equally  noble ;  the  rigid  distinctions  of  caste  do  not  appear 
to  have  interfered  with  social  intercourse,  but  only  to  have 
formed,  as  it  were,  laws  by  which  each  individual  was 
compelled  to  follow  a  certain  course  of  employment. 

22.  That  the  poorer  classes  were  in  a  condition  of  comfort 
we  learn  from  the  lamentations  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Wilderness,  for  although  an  oppressed  people  in  other 
respects,  they  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  time  when 
they  *  sat  by  the  fleshpots,  and  did  eat  bread  to  the  full  * 
(Exod.  xvi.  3),  and  even  wept  when  they  thought  of  the 
fish  which  they  *  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely — ^the  cucumber, 
and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions.'  (Numb, 
xi.  5.) 

23.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Egyptians  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  Phoenician  ships.  That  it  was  very  ex- 
tensive is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  ancient 
tombs  at  Thebes  a  number  of  Chinese  vessels,  with  Chinese 
inscriptions,  have  been  foimd.  There  was,  besides,  an 
immense  inland  traffic  on  the  Nile,  and  numbers  of  boat- 
men were  also  employed  in  managing  pleasure-boats  on 
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artificial  sheets  of  water.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  caste  for  an  Egyptian  gentleman  to  use  an  oar 
himself. 

24.  The  ahops  in  the  cities  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  re- 
sembled stalls,  open  in  front,  as  in  the  bazaars  of  Eastern 
towns  in  the  present  day.  Everything  was  sold  by  weight, 
and  the  money,  which  was  used  in  the  form  of  rings  of  gold 
and  silver,  was  also  paid  by  weight.  Poulterers  suspended 
geese  and  other  birds  from  a  pole,  which  at  the  same  time 
supported  an  awning  to  shade  them  from  the  sun. 

25.  Some  idea  of  domestic  life  in  Egypt  may  be  gathered 
from  the  pictures  still  existing.  The  houses  appear  to  have 
been  usually  entered  through  a  court,  with  a  portico  in 
front  supported  by  columns.  The  court  was  the  reception 
room  for  visitors.  It  contained  a  few  trees,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  tank  with  a  fountain.  The  apartments  for 
the  family,  which  were  connected  with  the  portico  by  pas- 
sages, were  small  but  lofly,  and,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
heat,  lighted  only  by  small  windows.  On  the  top  of  the 
house  was  a  terrace,  covered  by  a  roof  raised  on  pillars. 
This  was  the  family  parlour,  and  the  best  which  could  be 
constructed  in  such  a  climate ;  and  here,  too,  they  slept  at 
night  in  the  summer  season.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  were  richly  painted — the  former  being  laid  out 
in  compartments,  each  having  a  pattern,  with  an  appro- 
priate border.  The  Egyptians  of  the  upper  classes  usually 
sat  on  handsome  chairs  of  ebony  and  other  rare  woods, 
inlaid  with  ivory,  and  covered  with  rich  stuffs ;  but  occa- 
sionally they  used  stools  and  low  seats,  and  some  sat  cross- 
legged,  or  knelt  on  one  knee  upon  mats  and  carpets.  Chairs, 
such  as  are  at  the  present  day  called  Kangaroo  chairs,  were 
also  in  use  among  them.  Of  the  furniture  of  their  bed- 
rooms we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that  they  had  a 
peculiar  manner  of  supporting  the  head  by  a  half  cylinder 
of  wood  or  alabaster  in  lieu  of  a  pillow. 
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26.  Every  part  of  an  Egyptian  boose  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  tutelary  deity,  and  it  was  probably  at  the 
ceremony  of  dedication  that  the  owner*s  name  was  written 
over  the  entrance,  with  a  lucky  sentence  for  a  favourable 
omen.  The  Jews  may  have  derived  this  custom  of  dedi- 
cation from  the  Egyptians,  since  Moses  alludes  to  it  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  when  he  repeats,  as  part  of  the 
address  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  people  before 
going  forth  to  battle — '  What  man  is  there  that  hath  built 
a  new  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated  it?  Let  him  go  and 
return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  battle,  and  another  man 
dedicate  it.*    (Deut.  xx.  5.) 

27.  The  rich  posseised  houses  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  town,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  spacious  gardens, 
watered  by  canals,  which  communicated  with  the  Nile. 
These  gardens  were  aiTanged  very  much  in  the  fashion 
now  prevailing  amongst  the  Dutch.  The  fruit  trees  were 
well  pruned,  and  the  flowers  neatly  tied  up,  those  which 
were  pecidiarly  choice  being  set  apart  to  grow  in  borders. 
They  had  stables,  coach-houses  for  their  travelling  chariots, 
farm-yards,  granaries,  and  poultry-yards ;  in  fact,  all  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  an  advanced  stage  of 
society.  Vineyards  and  orchards  were  planted  around 
tanks  from  which  water  was  conveyed  to  the  trees  by 
buckets  or  by  skins.  Solomon  seems  to  have  imitated  this 
practice,  for  he  tells  us  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  that  he 
made  ^  gardens  and  orchards,  and  planted  trees  in  them  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits,'  and  adds,  that  he  made  also  '  pools  of 
water  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees.' 
(Eccles.  xi.  5,  6.) 

28.  In  their  entertainments  they  appear  to  have  omitted 
nothing  which  could  promote  the  comfort  and  amusement 
of  their  guests.  The  party  when  invited  to  dinner  met 
at  mid-day,  the  guests  arriving  in  chariots,  or  palanquins, 
borne  by  their  servants.     If  they  came  on  foot  they  were 
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accompanied  bj  an  attendant  bearing  a  parasol,  sometimes 
made  of  leather,  stretched  over  a  light  i&ame.  Before  en- 
tering the  festive  chamber,  water  was  offered  to  those  who 
came  from  a  distance,  or  who  particularly  desired  it,  that 
they  might  wash  their  feet ;  and  either  then  or  immediately 
before  dinner  the  guests  washed  their  hands,  the  water 
being  brought  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  present  day,  in 
ewers  and  basins,  which,  in  the.  houses  of  the  rich,  were 
made  of  gold  or  other  costly  material.  The  custom  of 
washing  the  feet  before  dinner  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  who  ordered  his  servants  to  fetch  water  for  hi3 
brethren,  that  they  might  wash  their  feet  before  they  ate. 

The  Egyptians  were  shaved  and  wore  wigs,  and  when 
they  sat  down  to  table  it  was  customary  for  a  servant  to 
attend  every  guest,  and  to  anoint  his  head  with  perfumed 
ointment,  contained  in  a  vase,  sometimes  of  alabaster,  and 
solnetimes  of  porcelain.  So  strong  was  the  odour,  and  so 
perfect  the  composition  of  this  ointment,  that  it  has  been 
known  to  retain  its  scent  for  several  hundred  years. 

One  of  the  alabaster  vases  in  the  museum  at  Alnwick 
Castle  contains  some  of  this  ancient  ointment,  between 
two  and  three  thousand  years  old,  and  yet  its  odour 
remains. 

After  the  ceremony  of  anointing  was  over,  a  lotus 
flower  was  presented  to  each  guest,  who  held  it  in  his  hand 
during  the  entertainment.  Servants  then  brought  neck- 
laces of  flowers;  a  garland  was  also  put  round  the  head, 
whilst  a  single  lotus  bud,  or  a  full-blown  flower,  was  so 
attached  as  to  hang  over  the  forehead.  Servants  were 
constantly  employed  to  bring  other  fresh  flowers  from  the 
garden,  in  order  to  supply  the  guests  as  their  bouquets 
laded. 

Wine,  of  which  the  Egyptians  had  several  different  kinds, 
was  the  first  thing  offered  to  the  guests,  and  whilst  the 
actual  dinner  was  in  course  of  preparation,  a  band^  consisting 
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of  the  harp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine,  flute,  and  other 
instruments,  played  the  favourite  airs  and  songs  of  the 
country,  and  professional  dancers  were  introduced  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  a  considerable  number  of  dishes, 
and  as  the  meat  was  killed  for  the  occasion,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day  in  eastern  and  tropical  climates,  some  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  put  on  the  table.  During  this 
interval  there  was  leisure  for  conversation,  besides  the 
attention  paid  to  the  music  and  dancing.  The  chit-chat 
of  the  day,  public  affairs,  and  questions  of  business  or 
amusement,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  men,  and  some- 
times the  trifling  circumstances  of  domestic  annoyance 
formed  the  topic  of  conversation. 

29.  The  scidpture  on  a  tomb  at  Thebes  represents  an 
accident  which  must  have  occurred  at  an  Egyptian  party, 
between  two  and  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  guests 
are  assembled,  the  wine  has  been  sent  round,  and  conversa- 
tion is  going  on,  when  a  young  man,  reclining  with  his 
whole  weight  against  a  column  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment, throws  it  down  upon  the  assembled  guests,  who  are 
seen  with  uplifted  hands  endeavouring  to  protect  them- 
selves and  escape  from  its  fall.  A  talent  for  caricature  is 
observable  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  paint- 
ings on  the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  even  women  are  not 
spared. 

30.  Women  were  allowed  to  mix  freely  with  the  men, 
although  at  a  party  they  were  frequently  entertained 
separately  in  a  difierent  part  of  the  same  room.  Their 
position  in  Egypt  was  indeed  at  all  times  singularly  high. 
It  was  rare  £)r  an  Egyptian  to  have  more  than  one  wife, 
and  a  Greek  writer  tells  us  that  it  was  part  of  a  marriage 
contract  that  no  objection  should  be  made  by  the  husband 
to  the  commands  of  his  wife,  whatever  they  might  be. 
This  stipulation  probably  referred,  however,  only  to  the 
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management  of  the  house,  and  the  reguhitlon  of  domestic 
affairs.  The  ladies  who  were  present  at  the  parties  given 
hy  the  wealthy  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  very  much 
like  what  are  termed  *  fine  ladies'  at  the  present  day. 
They  are  represented  as  being  dressed  superbly,  wearing 
jewels  and  a  profusion  of  ringlets,  and  being  fanned  by 
slaves  as  they  sit  in  easy  chairs  or  recline  on  couches. 
Their  conversation  whilst  waiting  for  dinner  was  evidently 
carried  on  with  great  animation.  The  question  of  dress 
was  not  forgotten,  and  the  patterns  or  the  value  of  their 
trinkets  were  discussed  with  much  eagerness.  Inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  maker  of  an  ear-ring,  the  shop  where 
it  was  purchased,  its  workmanship  and  style.  Jewels 
were  compared ;  each  coveted  her  neighbour's,  or  pre- 
ferred her  own,  and  delighted  to  display  her  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  her  delicate  robe,  neat  sandals,  and 
beautiful  plaited  hair.  The  Egyptian  women  were  very 
proud  of  their  hair,  and  locks  of  it,  when  very  long,  were 
sometimes  cut  off  and  wrapped  up  separately  to  be  buried 
with  them  in  their  tomb. 

31.  Whilst  music,  dancing,  and  conversation  were  thus 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  guests  in  the  dining  apart- 
ments, the  servants  were  busy  in  the  court-yard  and  the 
kitchen.  An  ox,  a  kid,  a  wild  goat,  or  a  gazelle,  with 
geese,  ducks,  widgeons,  quails,  or  other  birds,  were  obtained 
for  the  occasion ;  but  mutton  was  unlawful  food.  Geese, 
and  other  wild  and  tame  fowl,  were  served  up  entire,  or 
at  least  only  deprived  of  their  feet  and  pinion  joints ;  fish 
were  also  brought  to  table  whole,  whether  boiled  or  fried, 
the  tails  and  fins  only  being  removed  ;  but  whatever  quad- 
ruped had  been  chosen,  it  was  usually  killed  in  the  court- 
yard, and  cut  up  according  to  a  regular  rule.  The  head  was 
left,  and  was  sometimes  given  away  to  a  poor  person  as  a 
reward  for  holding  the  walking-sticks  of  those  guests  who 

came  on  foot.     Servants  carried  the  joints  on  wooden  trays 
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to  the  Idtcben,  where  the  cook,  who,  in  kige  establish- 
meDts,  had  sereral  persons  under  him,  prepared  them  for 
the  table,  either  bj  boiling  or  roasting.  Other  servants 
took  charge  of  die  pastry,  which  the  bakers  or  ooniectioners 
had  made  ibr  the  dinner-table ;  and  this  department,  which 
appears  to  hare  been  attached  to  the  kitchen,  was  yet  more 
varied  than  that  of  the  cook.  An  endless  snccession  of 
Tegetables  was  also  required  on  all  occasions,  and,  when 
dining  in  private,  dishes  of  that  kind  were  in  greater  re- 
qnest  than  joints,  even  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Fmit 
was  eaten  as  freely  as  v^etables ;  figs  and  grapes  being 
peculiarly  valued. 

32.  The  dinner  was  served  on  a  ronnd  table,  either  of 
stone  or  some  hard  wood,  which  was  not  covered  by  Hnen, 
bat  was  probably  wiped  with  a  sponge  or  napkin  after  the 
dishes  were  removed,  and  polished  by  ihe  servants  when 
the  company  had  retired.  The  gnestd  sat  on  the  ground, 
or  on  stools  and  chairs,  and,  having  neither  knives  and 
forks,  nor  any  substitute  fer  them,  they  ate  with  their 
fingers.  Spoons  were  introduced  at  table  when  sonp  or 
other  liquids  required  their  use,  and  perhaps  even  a  knife 
was  employed  on  some  occasions  to  fiicilitate  the  carving  of 
a  huge  joint. 

33.  The  l^yptians,  who  were  scrupulously  attentare  to 
the  rites  of  religion,  observed  a  custom  of  saying  grace 
before  dinner,  and  in  order  to  recall  to  the  assembled 
guests  the  tranatory  nature  of  earthly  pleasures,  it  was 
usual  to  produce,  during  or  after  their  repast,  a  wooden 
image,  in  the  ibrm  of  a  human  mummy,  and  to  show  it  to 
each  of  the  guests,  reminding  him  of  his  mortality,  and 
that  he  would  some  day  resemble  that  figure.  The  image 
was  made  in  the  form  of  Osiris,  which  was  the  siiape  giren 
to  all  mummies,  for  it  was  supposed  that  ^e  deceased,  as 
soon  as  he  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  his  final  judgment,  was 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  deity  who  was  his  ju^^e. 
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azid  whose  name  was  then  prefixed  to  his.  own.  The  re- 
presentation of  death  appears  to  have  been  less  terrible  to 
the  Egyptians  than  it  is  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe ; 
so  little  indeed  did  they  object  to  have  it  brought  before 
them,  that  they  even  introduced  the  mummy  of  a  deceased 
relative  at  their  parties,  and  placed  it  at  table  as  one  of  the 
guests. 

34.  After  dinner  music  and  singing  were  resumed ;  men 
and  women  performed  feats  of  agility,  and  jugglers  were 
introduced  to  amuse  the  company  with  their  tricks.  Per- 
sons who  preferred  it  occupied  themselves  with  games, 
much  resembling  those  of  modem  days.  King  Remeses 
III.  played  draughts  with  his  lavourite  ladies ;  and  as  far 
back  as  Osirtasen  I.,  whose  date  must  be  about  the  time  of 
Joseph,  the  Egyptians  found  amusement  in  a  game  common 
in  these  days  amongst  the  lower  order  of  Italians.  Two 
persons  simultaneously  threw  out  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
while  one  of  them  guessed  the  sum  of  both.  Dice  appear 
to  have  been  used  at  a  very  early  period.  The  games 
adapted  to  children  were  such  as  tended  to  promote  health, 
or  to  divert  them  in  some  laughable  manner.  Little  Egyp- 
tian girls  had  painted  dolls,  with  legs  moved  by  strings, 
provided  for  them,  as  little  English  girls  have  now.  The 
game  of  ball  was  not  confined  to  children.  It  was  played 
especially  by  women,  and  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  A 
person  unsuccessful  in  catching  a  ball  was  obliged  to  suffer 
another  to  seat  herself  sideways  on  her  back,  and  try  to 
catch  the  ball  as  it  was  thrown  from  the  opposite  side  by  a 
woman  mounted  in  a  similar  manner. 

Amongst  the  lower  orders  the  amusements  were  chiefly 
such  as  required  dexterity  or  strength.  Wrestling  and 
mock  fights,  bull  fights,  and  lifting  weights,  were  amongst 
their  sports,  and  all  classes  delighted  in  the  chase  of  wild 
animals,  and  in  fowling  and  fishing. 

35.  The  Egyptians   were  fond  of  flowers,  and  gardens 
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were  always  connected  with  their  villas.  Their  taste  appears 
to  have  been  formal.  The  trees  were  planted  in  rows,  and 
the  walks  were  quite  straight.  Vines  were  very  abundant. 
The  most  usual  method  of  training  them  was  in  bowers,  or 
in  avenues  formed  by  raflers  and  columns.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  clusters  of  grapes,  and  about  the  time 
of  the  vintage  boys  were  employed  to  frighten  away  the 
birds  with  a  sling  and  the  sound  of  the  voice,  as  they  are 
now  employed  in  the  cornfields  of  England. 

36.  The  products  of  Egypt  were  rich  and  various,  a  fact 
proved  by  the  Egyptian  names  given  to  many  precious 
stones  and  to  articles  of  value  known  to  us  at  the  present 
day.  Thus,  emeralds  are  so  called  from  Mount  Smaragdus 
in  Upper  Egypt;  topaz  and  sapphire  stones  derive  their 
name  from  the  islands  of  Topazion  and  Sappirene  in  the 
Red  Sea ;  ammonia  was  found  in  the  oasis  of  Ammon  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  syenite  took  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Syene ;  nitre  from  Mount  Nitria ;  and  alabaster  from  the 
island  of  Alabastron.  But  these  derivations  do  not  so  much 
prove  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  as  that  the  people 
were  the  first  who  discovered  and  were  able  to  make  use  of 
these  productions. 

37.  The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  handicraft  is  known  to 
us  by  our  discoveries  of  the  utensils  which  they  used,  and 
many  of  which  are  now  kept  in  the  British  Museum.  They 
appear  to  have  worked  generally  without  iron  or  steel 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  iron  was  un- 
known to  them.  The  arms,  tools  and  knives  which  have 
been  found  are  generally  of  bronze,  so  finely  tempered  and 
polished  that  with  them  they  could  cut  granite,  which  is  the 
hardest  kind  of  stone. 

38.  The  art  of  glass-blowing  has  afready  been  mentioned 
as  represented  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  and  a  still 
further  proof  that  it  was  known  at  a  very  early  period  is 

^ved  from  the  fact  that  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
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Thebes,  bearing  the  name  of  a  king  who  lived  1,500  years 
before  Christ.  Emeralds,  amethysts  and  other  expensive 
gems,  were  successfully  imitated,  and  a  necklace  of  false 
stones  could  be  purchased  at  a  Theban  jellewer's  as  well  as 
at  the  great  shops  in  London  and  Paris. 

39.  Another  art,  almost  peculiar  to  Egypt,  was  the  manu- 
&cture  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  porcelain,  covered  with  enamel. 
It  was  introduced  into  Europe  about  three  centuries  ago 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Palissy,  but  not  until  the  labour  of 
many  years  had  been  spent  in  discovering  the  art. 

40.  The  linen  made  by  the  Egyptians  was  singularly  fine 
in  texture,  and  was  everywhere  highly  valued.  It  was, 
indeed,  their  chief  article  of  exchange  for  the  few  things 
which  they  imported.  Paper  was  made  from  the  leaves  of 
a  reed  called  papyrus,  which  formerly  grew  abundantly  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  the  Nile.  The  root  was  used  as 
fuel  and  for  making  various  utensils.  The  papyrus  was 
employed  in  other  coim tries  also,  and,  indeed,  was  a 
common  writing  material  imtil  the  seventh  century  A.  d., 
when  it  was  given  up,  and  parchment  was  employed  instead. 
The  right  of  growing  and  selling  the  papyrus  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  government,  and  this  made  paper  so  dear 
that  persons  in  humble  life  could  not  afford  to  purchase  it 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  were  therefore  accustomed  to  use 
instead  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  stone,  board,  and  leather. 
A  soldier's  leave  of  absence,  accounts,  and  various  memo* 
randa,  were  often  written  on  the  fragments  of  an  earthen- 
ware vase ;  and  pictures  which  were  to  be  sculptured  were 
frequently  sketched  on  slabs  of  limestone  or  wooden  panels, 
prepared  with  a  thin  coating  of  stucco. 

41.  The  dress  of  the  lower  orders  of  men  in  Egypt  was 
generally  but  a  very  scanty  covering,  consisting  of  little 
Tuore  than  an  apron ;  but  some  appear  to  have  worn  either 
a  kind  of  linen  dress,  ornamented  with  fringe,  or  a  sort  of 
£hirt,  with  loose  or  tight  sleeves,  open  at  the  neck. 
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42.  The  dress  of  the  priests,  and  of  persons  of  rank,  con* 
sisted  of  an  under  garment  similar  to  the  apron  already 
referred  to,  and  a  loose  upper  robe  with  ftill  sleeves,  which 
was  fastened  by  a  girdle.  A  shirt,  with  short  tight  sleeves, 
was  also  sometimes  worn  under  the  loose  robe,  the  right 
arm  being  then  left  exposed. 

The  dresses  of  the  priests  varied  on  different  occasions, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  garlands,  and  other  ornaments  being 
put  on  during  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  temple.  A 
leopard  skin  was  the  ornamental  robe  of  some  of  the  high 
priests,  and  also  of  the  monarch  when  officiating  in  the 
temples  in  services  of  great  solemnity.  But  the  under  robes 
of  the  priests  were  always  made  of  linen.  Woollen  upper 
garments  were  however  allowed  them  for  the  purpose  of  a 
cloak,  and  cotton  dresses  were  sometimes  worn.  Their 
sandals  were  made  of  the  papyrus  and  of  palm  leaves. 

43.  The  kings  of  Egypt  were  obliged  at  their  coronation 
to  put  on,  at  the  same  time,  two  crowns,  representing  the 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Eg3rpt.  On  other  occasions 
they  were  permitted  to  wear  each  separately. 

44.  They,  as  well  as  their  subjects  of  the  male  sex,  were 
accustomed  to  wear  wigs;  the  natural  hair  being  only 
allowed  to  grow  as  a  token  of  mourning.  So  particular, 
indeed,  were  the  Egyptians  on  this  point,  that  whenever 
their  artists  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  man  of  low 
condition  or  slovenly  habits,  he  was  represented  with  a 
beard;  but  they  nevertheless  wore  false  beards,  made  of 
plaited  hair,  and  of  a  peculiar  form,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged.  Even  children  were 
shaved,  only  locks  at  the  front,  sides,  and  back  of  the  head 
being  lefl.  The  lower  orders  worked  in  the  sun  without 
any  covering  to  the  head. 

45.  The  dresses  of  women  of  the  inferior  dat^aes  con- 
sisted sometimes  of  a  loose  robe  or  shirt  reaching  to  the 
ankles  and  fastened  at  the  neck,  like  those  of  the  men,  with 
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a  String.  Over  it  they  wore  a  kind  of  petticoat,  secured  at 
die  waist  by  a  girdle,  and,  in  the  time  of  mourning,  this 
petticoat  was  frequently  their  only  dress*  The  higher 
orders  wore  a  gown  of  richly-coloured  stuff,  presenting  a 
variety  of  patterns ;  it  was  £sistened  by  a  coloured  sash  at 
ihe  waist,  or  by  straps  over  the  shoulders.  Above  this 
Yras  a  large,  loose  robe,  made  of  the  finest  linen,  with  full 
sleeves.  During  some  religious  ceremonies  the  right  arm 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  priests,  left  exposed.  Ladies 
wore  their  hair  long  and  hanging  down  in  a  great  number 
of  plaits,  two  or  three  of  which  were  usually  fastened 
together  at  the  extremity  by  a  coloured  woollen  string. 
An  ornamental  fillet  was  bound  round  the  head,  and  a  lotus 
bad,  which  was  attached  to  it,  rested  upon  the  forehead. 

46.  The  peasants  always  went  barefoot,  and  on  some 
occasions  the  middle  classes  followed  the  same  practice; 
but  ladies  and  men  of  the  upper  ranks  paid  great  attention 
to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals,  which  were  made  sometimes 
of  woven  or  interlaced  work,  formed  of  palm  leaves,  papy- 
rus stalks,  or  other  similar  materials,  and  sometimes  of 
leather.  They  were  firequently  lined  with  cloth,  on  which 
the  figure  of  a  captive  was  painted.  This  idea  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  expression  often  occurring  in  the  hierogly- 
phic inscriptions :  *  You  have  trodden  the  impure  Gentiles 
under  your  powerful  feet.* 

47.  Many  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet  have  been  found 
at  Thebes  and  other  places  in  Egypt ;  amongst  them  are 
mirrors,  combs,  bottles  and  vases  for  holding  ointment  and 
kohl,  or  coUyrium — a  powder  with  which  it  was  customary 
to  stain  the  eyelids  and  brows.  Pins  and  needles  l^ave 
also  been  discovered  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.  The  pins  are 
frequently  of  considerable  length,  with  large  gold  heads. 
The  needles  were  of  bronze,  but  only  those  of  a  large  size 
have  been  found.  Mirrors  were  made  of  a  mixed  metal, 
chiefly  copper,  and  this  substitute  for  our  modern  looking- 
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glass  was  susceptible  of  a  lustre  which  in  some  of  those  dis- 
covered at  Thebes  has  been  partially  revived  even  at  the 
present  day,  though  the  mirror  had  lain  buried  for  cen- 
turies. 

48.  Metal  mirrors  were  used  by  the  Israelites,  who  no 
doubt  brought  them  from  Egypt.  The  brazen  laver  made 
by  Moses  for  the  Tabernacle  was  composed  of  the  looking- 
glasses  of  the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  How  is  the  great  power  of  the  Egyptian  king  indicated  by  the 

pursuit  of  the  Israelites  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  Egyp- 

tian soldiers.    Describe  the  weapons,  chariots,  &c. 

3.  Why  is  it  astonishing  that  the  Egyptians  should  have  made  such 

advances  in  knowledge  and  science  ? 

4.  How  many  castes  were  there,  according  to  Herodotus  ? 
6.  Describe  the  ordinary  life  of  the  king. 

6.  Was  the  monarchy  generally  hereditary  ? 

7.  Mention    the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 

Egyptian  funerals. 

8.  Were  kings  exempted  from  the  funeral  trial  ? 

9.  Who  held  the  chief  rank  next  to  the  sovereign  ? 

10.  What  were  the  habits  of  the  priestly  orders? 

11.  What  were  the  privileges  of  the  priests  ? 

12.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  prophets  ? 

13.  From  whom  were  the  laws  said  to  have  been  derived,  and  by 

whom  were  they  administered  ? 

14.  In   order  to  protect  the  virtuous  and  detect  the  wicked,  what 

law  was  enacted  ? 

15.  What  were  the  laws  respecting  capital  punishment? 

16.  What  singular  custom  had  the  Egyptians  respecting  theft? 

17.  What  was  the  law  regarding  debt  ? 

18.  Name  one  excellent  characteristic  of  the  Egyptians. 

19.  To  what  caste  did  the  physicians  and  surgeons  belong,  and  what 

were  the  laws  respecting  them  ? 

20.  What  was  the  original  meaning  of  magician,  and  to  whom  was 

the  epithet  applied  ? 

21.  Did  the  distinction  of  caste  interfere  with  social  intercourse? 
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22.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Egypt  ? 

23.  By  whom  was  the  commerce  of  Egypt  chiefly  carried  on,  and 

what  was  its  extent  ? 

24.  Describe  the  shops  in  the  Egyptian  cities. 

25.  Mention  some  particulars  of  the  dwellings  and  furniture  of  the 

Egyptians,  as  gathered  from  the  pictures  still  existing. 

26.  What  religious  custom  was  observed  with  regard  to   every 

Egyptian  house,  and  does  it  appear  that  this  custom  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Jews  ? 

27.  What  is  said  of  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  rich  ? 

28.  Describe  the  customs  used  at  the  beginning  of  an  entertainment. 

29.  How  is  an  Egyptian  feast  pourtrayed  upon  a  tomb  at  Thebes  ? 

30.  What  part  did  women  take  in  the  social  life  of  Egypt  ? 

31.  What  were  the  usual  viands  at  an  Egyptian  feast  ? 

32.  What  were  the  arrangements  at  table  at  an  Egyptian  feast  ? 

33.  What  were  the  religious  customs  observed  at  Egyptian  feasts  ? 

34.  Describe  the  amusements  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  what  kings  do 

we  know  took  part  in  them  ? 

35.  Describe  the  gardens  of  the  Egyptians. 

36.  What  were  the  mineral  products  of  Egypt,  and  from  what  did 

they  derive  their  name  ? 

37.  How  did  we  become  acquainted  with  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians 

in  handicraft,  and  what  knowledge  had  they  of  the  useful 
metals  ? 

38.  What  proof  have  we  that  glass-blowing  was  known  at  a  veiy 

early  period  ? 

39.  Mention  another  art  almost  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  state  by 

whom  it  was  introduced  into  Europe. 

40.  What  is  said  of  the  Egyptian  linen  and  of  papyrus  ? 

41.  What  was  the  dress  of  the  louver  orders  ? 

42.  Describe  the  dresses  of  the  priests,  and  of  persons  of  rank. 

43.  Why  did  the  kings  at  their  coronation  wear  two  crowns  ? 

44.  What  were  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  with  regard  to  hair 

and  beards  ? 

45.  What  was  the  dress  of  women  of  the  lower  order?,  and  what  did 

the  higher  orders  wear? 

46.  What  classes  went  barefoot  ?    Describe  the  sandal  of  the  higher 

classes. 

47.  What  articles  have  been  found  at  Thebes  and  other  places  ? 

48.  Were  metal  mirrors  used  by  the  Israelites,  and  what  ube  did 

Moses  make  of  them  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RISE   OF   THE    INTERCOURSE    AND    CONNECTION     BETWEEN    THE 

KINGS  OF   EGYPT  AND   JUD^A. 

1.  From  the  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  the  civilization 
of  Egypt)  some  idea  may  perhaps  have  been  gained  of  the 
greatness  and  power  of  its  monarchs,  at  a  time  when  the 
Israelites  were  slowly  establishing  themselves  in  Canaan, 
when  Rome  had  not  even  begun  to  exist,  and  when  the 
history  of  the  Greeks  is  lost  in  the  myths  of  their  religion 
and  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war. 

2.  But  among  the  kings  who  immediately  succeeded  the 
great  Remeses,  and  who  chiefly  bore  his  name,  there  are 
none  whose  deeds  are  sufficiently  remarkable  or  well  au- 
thenticated to  require  special  notice,  with  the 
exception  of  Remeses  III.,  who  was  a  great 
conqueror,  and  by  whose  inroads  through  Palestine  into 
Syria  and  other  parts  of  Asia  the  power  of  the  Philistines 
on  the  coast  must  have  been  much  weakened. 

Whether  the  Egyptian  army  at  this  period  occupied  any 
part  of  the  coimtry  is  uncertain,  though  mention  is  made 
in  the  account  given  of  the  exploits  of  David's  valiant  men, 
that  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  *  slew  an  Egyptian,  a 
goodly  man.'  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21.)  Remeses  III.  built  a 
new  temple  or  palace  at  Thebes,  from  the  sculptures  upon 
which  we  obtain  the  derivation  of  an  English  word.  The 
King  is  represented  sitting  under  a  canopy,  and  carried 
along  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  This  canopy  was  the  frame 
on  which  was  stretched  a  gauze  net  to  keep  off  the  gnats 
and  flies,  though  the  gauze,  because  of  its  transparency,  is 
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not  shown  by  the  sculptor.  This  Egyptian  gauze  covering 
was  called  by  the  Romans  conopmm,  and  hence  is  derived 
our  own  word  canopy. 

3.  The  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  in  which  Remeses  III.  w£^i 
buried  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

4.  Under  the  kings  who  succeeded  Remeses  III.,  Upper 
Egypt  sank,  whilst  Lower  Egypt  rose  in  wealth  and  power. 
The  causes  of  this  change  are  uncertain,  and  we  are  unable 
to  fix  the  date  when  Thebes  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of 
Egypt.  But  the  want  of  unity  in  the  population,  arising 
from  the  strict  lines  drawn  by  the  system  of  castes  between 
the  upper  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  must  have  been  a 
fatal  cause  of  weakness.  The  lower  orders  were  nearly 
allied  to  the  Arabs,  and  were  scarcely  of  the  same  blood 
and  language  as  the  Copts,  who  were  the  higher  and  more 
intellectual  race.  In  the  Delta,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  less  marked  separation ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  in  the 
history  of  mankind  that  the  pure  races  have  usually  been 
less  open  to  improvement  than  those  which  are  more  mixed. 
The  strength  of  the  English  character  in  the  present  day 
appears  to  be  greatly  derived  from  the  mingling  of  Celtic, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  races. 

5.  But  another  cause  of  the  downfall  of  Thebes  may  be 
found  in  the  change  which  about  this  time  took  place  in 
the  commerce  of  Egypt.  For  an  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  Jews. 

Notwithstanding  the  memory  of  years  of  bondage,  inter- 
course with  the  great  idolatrous  nation  of  Egypt  seems 
always  to  have  been,  more  or  less,  a  snare  to  the  Israelites. 
They  appear  to  have  been  drawn  to  it  by  a  fascination 
which,  like  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  was  but  the  prelude  to 
destruction.  Whether  the  feelings  were  always  recipro- 
cated by  the  Egyptians  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  for  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  David  seems 
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to  indicate  that  the  kings  of  Egypt,  however  necessarj  they 
might  consider  it  for  political  reasons  to  show  friendship, 
or  even  to  make  intimate  alliances,  with  the  poweriiil  Jew-* 
ish  sovereigns,   their  near  neighbours,   nevertheless  had 
more  real  sympathy  with  their  enemies.     It  was  in  the 
early  period  of  David^s  reign  that  Joab,  the  general  of  the 
Jewish  army,  having  invaded  and  conquered  £dom,  gave 
way  to  the  ferocity  which  was  his  characteristic,  and  or- 
dered all  the  males  in  the  country  to  be  slain.     Hadad,  a 
child  of  the  royal  family,  escaped,  and  was  carried  by  his 
Other's   servants  to   Egypt.      The  young  Edomite — ^the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Jewish  monarch — ^was  received  by 
the  Pharaoh  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Lower  Egypt, 
not  only  with  kindness,  but  with  marked  &vour.     A  house 
and  lands  were  bestowed  upon  him,  a  sufficient  maintenance 
was  provided  for  him,  and  when  he  grew  up  Pharaoh  gave 
him  for  a  wife  the  sis^ter  of  his  own  queen,  Taphenes.     The 
£ivour  thus  early  shown  continued  imdiminished  for  years. 
The  in&nt  son  of  Hadad  was  watched  over  ^y  his  royal 
aunt  in  Pharaoh^s  palace,  and  brought  up  with  his  cousins, 
the  king*s  sons ;  and  when  at  length  Hadad^s  ambition  and 
revenge  awakened,  and  on  the  death  of  David  and  Joab, 
and  the  accession  of  Solomon,  he  determined  to  re-assert 
his  claims  to  his  dominions,  Pharaoh^s  expostulations  were 
made  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  reproach,  which  show  how 
entirely  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Edomite  prince 
had  been  provided  for  in  the  land  of  his  exile.     '  Then 
Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  But  what  hast  thou  lacked  witiii 
me  that  behold  thou  seekest  to  go  to  thine  own  country  ? 
And  he  answered.  Nothing,  howbeit  let  me  go  in  any  wise.* 
(1  Kings  xi.  22.) 

Hadad  departed,  and  firom  that  time  was  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  of  Solomon's  enemies. 

The  king  who  received  Hadad  was^  it  appears^  the  last 
of  his  line. 
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6.  His  successor,  called  on  the  monument  Sheshonk,  and 
in  Scripture  Shishak,  was  a  sovereign  of  Lower 

Egypt,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  raised 
his  own  city,  Bubastis,  to  independence,  and  then  con- 
quered Thebes;  and  it  would  seem  that  from  this  period 
the  Thebaid  fell  to  the  rank  of  a  province. 

7.  For  some  years  afterwards  Bubastis,  the  city  of  the 
goddess  Pasht,  was  the  most  important  town  in  Egypt.  It 
•was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  shallow  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  it  was  the  capital  of  the  little  district  or  Nome  of  that 
name.  Being  next  to  the  Nome  of  Heliopolis,  in  which 
many  Jews  were  settled,  there  would  naturally  be  a  sym- 
pathy and  alliance  between  the  two  nations,  and  Ihe  exist- 
ence of  this  feeling  is  corroborated  by  Scripture. 

8.  Solomon,  we  are  told,  married  a  daughter  of  the  ex- 
King  of  Egypt,  and  built  for  her  a  palace  so  splendid  that 
when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  visited  it,  and  saw  its  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  splendour  of  the  royal  court,  *  there  was  no 
more  spirit  in  her.'  This  Egyptian  princess  was  probably 
the  daughter  of  Shishak,  though  his  name  is  not  actually 
mentioned.  We  know,  however,  that  during  the  early  part 
of  Solomon's  reign,  the  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  constant 
and  friendly.  Chariots  and  horses  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  to  Palestine  at  a  great  expense ;  and  the  celebrated 
linen  of  the  former  country  was  a  constant  article  of  com- 
merce— whilst  the  King  of  Egypt,  knowing  how  acceptable 
to  his  son-in-law  would  be  the  Canaanitish  town  of  Gezer, 
lying  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  made  an  expedition 
against  it,  and  having  taken  it,  gave  it  for  a  present  unto 
his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife. 

9.  The  reign  of  Solomon  was,  upon  the  whole,  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  But  the  greatness  of  the  Jewish  monarch 
was  not  brought  about  without  injury  to  his  powerful  ally ; 
for  Solomon's  conquests,  and  the  enlargement  of  commerce 
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which  accompanied  them,  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  desert  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Gaza, 
the  frontier  town  of  Palestine,  and  Pehisium,  or  l^ur,  the 
frontier  town  of  Egypt,  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  the 
Desert  of  Shur.  It  was  thinly  peopled  by  a  race  of  Arabs, 
named  Amalekites,  who  were  conquered  by  Solomon,  and 
the  dominions  of  the  Hebrew  kings  thus  stretched  to  the 
very  banks  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  By  making 
himself  master  of  the  Edomites,  who  held  the  desert 
country  between  Judssa  and  the  Red  Sea,  Solomon  was  also 
able  to  command  the  route  to  a  southern  port,  and  thus  to 
increase  his  trade  witii  Southern  Arabia.  He  took  pos- 
session of  Ezion*geber,  a  little  port  at  the  head  of  the 
Elamitic,  or  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  more 
naturally  belonged  to  the  Egyptians,  and  there  he  fitted 
out  a  fleet  of  ships  for  the  southern  trade. 

10.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  furnished  him  with  ship- 
builders, and  his  vessels,  which  were  of  a  size  and  class 
hitherto  unknown  on  the  Red  Sea,  were  manned  by  Tyrian 
sailors.  The  object  of  these  vessels  was  to  cany  on  a 
trade  with  the  African  coast.  The  sailors  crept  along  the 
Egyptian  and  Nubian  shore  to  Abyssinia,  bartering  as  they 
went,  and  their  progress  was  so  slow  that  three  years  must 
have  been  passed  in  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages, 
including  the  time  which  was  spent  in  the  exchange  of 
goods  at  the  farthest  place  of  their  destination. 

11.  They  brought  back  chiefly  gold  from  Ophir — ^pro- 
bably the  town  afterwards  known  as  the  Golden  Berenice 
— ^together  with  precious  stones  and  ebony.  Silver  and 
ivory  from  the  AfHcan  coasts,  with  apes  and  parrots  from 
Abyssinia,  were  also  amongst  their  articles  of  commerce, 
and  these  being  all  brought  to  Ezion-geber,  were  sent 
through  Petra  to  Jerusalem  and  Tyre. 

12.  The  effect  upon  Upper  Egypt  of  this  trade  must 
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have  been  most  injurious.  Hitherto  these  costly  articles 
had  been  brought  down  the  Nile  firom  Ethiopia,  and  the 
cities  on  that  rivrer  had  in  consequence  increased  in  wealth 
and  importance;  now  the  Jewish  and  T3rrian  kings  re- 
ceived their  riches  through  a  new  channel,  and  the  trade 
on  the  Nile  consequently  decreased,  until  the  commerce  of 
Egypt  was  concentrated  in  the  Delta,  and  the  sea  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Solomon,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture, 
received  from  these  voyages  a  weight  of  gold  equal  in  worth 
to  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

13.  The  close  of  Solomon*s  reign  gave  indications  of  the 
weakness  and  internal  divisions  which  were  so  soon  to  be 
followed  by  the  disruption  of  his  kingdom.  Hadad,  King 
of  Edom,  and  Kezon  of  Damascus,  were  stirred  up  against 
him  as  a  punishment  for  his  idolatry;  but  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  cause  to  dread  as  a  foe  to  his 
family  was  Jeroboam,  the  prefect  over  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  who  had  already  been  pointed  out,  by  the 
prophet  Ahijah,  as  the  man  destined  to  rend  from  his  suc- 
cessor the  fairest  portion  of  his  kingdom. 

14.  In  his  jealousy  at  this  prophecy,  Solomon  sought  to 
kill  Jeroboam.  '  And  Jeroboam  arose  and  fled  into  Egypt, 
unto  Shishak,  King  of  Egypt,  and  was  in  Egypt  until  the 
death  of  Solomon.*  (1  Kings  xi.  40.)  If  Shishak  was 
indeed  the  &ther-in-law  of  Solomon,  this  circumstance 
may  at  first  sight  appear  perplexing,  for  Jeroboam  seems 
to  have  taken  refuge  at  his  court  with  full  confidence  in 
his  protection.  But  it  would  scarcely  seem  a  far-fetched 
reason  for  a  change  of  ieeliDg  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  monarchs,  if  we  were  to  attribute  it  in  some 
degree  to  the  conduct  which  had  already  brought  upon 
Solomon  the  judgments  of  God.  The  respect  and  affec- 
tion evinced  by  the  Jewish  king  to  his  Egyptian  wife  at 
the  early  period  of  their  marriage,  are  in  strong  contrast 
to  the   degradation  of  those  later  days  when    although 
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acknowledged  as  the  chief,  she  was  still  but  one  amongst 
innumerable  wives.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  such  an 
alteration  in  position  would  have  been  received  with  equa- 
nimity by  a  princess  of  Egjrpt,  a  country  in  which  hy 
custom,  if  not  by  law,  only  one  wife  was  permitted,  even  to 
the  king;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  would  certainly 
seem  from  Scripture  that  the  alliance  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Egyptian  monarchs  had  ceased  before  the  flight  of 
Jeroboam,  and  was  not  renewed  during  the  lifetime  of 
Solomon. 

15.  Upon  Solomon's  death,  Jeroboam  returned  to  Pales- 
tine, and  having  excited  the  Jews  to  rebellion,  succeeded  in 
securing  to  himself  the  allegiance  of  ten  tribes,  whilst  two 
remained  faithful  to  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon. 

For  more  than  four  years  after  this  division,  Rehoboam 
reigned  in  peace  over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  invasion  of  Shishak's  Egyptian  army, 
consisting  of  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  sixty  thousand 
horsemen,  besides  '  people  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt,'  brought  him  a  yet  greater  degree  of 
humiliation.  '  Shishak,'  as  we  are  told  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles,  *  took  the  fenced  cities  which  pertained  to 
Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  Then  came  Shemaiah  the 
prophet  to  Rehoboam,  and  to  the  princes  of  Judah  that 
were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem  because  of  Shishak, 
and  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ye  have  forsaken 
me,  and,  therefore  have  I  also  left  you  in  the  hands  of 
Shishak.  Whereupon  the  princes  of  Israel  and  the  king 
humbled  themselves ;  and  they  said.  The  Lord  is  righteous. 
And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  they  humbled  themselves, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Shemaiah,  saying,  They 
have  humbled  themselves,  therefore  I  will  not  destroy 
them,  but  I  will  grant  them  some  deliverance;  arid 
My  wrath  shall  not  be  poured  out  upon  Jerusalem  by 
the  hand  of  Shishak.     Nevertheless  they  shall  be  his  ser- 
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vants ;  that  they  may  know  My  service,  and  the  service 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  countries.'  (2  Chron.  xii.  8.)  In 
accordance  with  this  prophecy  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  of 
the  king's  palace  were  carried  away — three  himdred  shields 
of  beaten  gold  being  a  portion  of  the  spoil — ^and  the  weak 
and  unfortunate  King  of  Judah,  robbed  of  the  wealth  which 
his  father  had  accumulated,  could  but  replace  them  by 
brazen  shields,  which  were  allowed  to  be  used  only  at 
stated  times,  when  the  king  went  into  the  House  of  the  Lord. 

16.  The  revolting  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  appear  to  have 
continued  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween them  is  supposed  to  be  shown  in  the  idolatry  which 
Jeroboam  then  established.  As  the  Jews  had  worshipped 
the  golden  calf  in  the  Desert,  thus  recalling  the  worship 
paid  to  the  sacred  ox  of  Heliopolis,  so  Jeroboam  likewise 
set  up  two  golden  calves  at  the  two  extremities  of  his  king- 
dom, Dan  in  the  north,  and  Bethel  in  the  south,  and  by 
that  act  gained  for  himself  the  title  which  has  clung  to 
him  from  generation  to  generation,  '  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.' 

17.  The  plunder  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak  is  correctly 
depicted  in  the  hall  of  the  temple  at  Karnac,  and  the  name 
of  '  Yuda  Melchi,'  or  kingdom  of  Judah,  occurs  in  the 
long  list  of  captured  districts  and  town  put  up  by  Shishak 
to  commemorate  his  success. 

18.  It  is  this  monarch,  called  by  Herodotus  Asychis, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  permitted  a  debtor  to  raise  money 
by  pledging  the  body  of  his  father,  upon  the  condition 
that  neither  the  person  who  owed  the  money,  nor  any  of 
his  children,  should  receive  the  rights  of  sepulture  so  long 
as  the  debt  remained. 

19.  The  Egyptian  legends  also  state  that  Shishak,  being 

desirous  of  surpassing  his  predecessors  upon  the  throne, 

left,  as  a  monument  of  his  reign,  a  pyramid  built  of  bricks, 
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on  which  was  the  following  inscription  cut  in  stone : — 
'  Despise  me  not  in  comparison  with  the  Pyramids  of  stone, 
for  I  surpass  them  all,  as  much  as  Jupiter  surpasses  the 
other  gods.  A  pole  was  plunged  into  a  lake,  and  the  mud 
which  clave  thereto  was  gathered,  and  bricks  were  made 
of  the  mud,  and  so  I  was  formed.' 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  At  the  time  of  Egypt's  highest  dTilisation,  what  was  the  con- 

dition of  Greece  and  Borne  ? 

2.  Who  was  the  most  noted  among  the  successon  of  Bernese^  II.  ? 

State  what  is  known  of  him. 

3.  Where  is  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  in  which  Bemeses  II.  was 

buried? 

4.  How  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  under  the  kings  who  suc- 

ceeded Bemeses  UL  Upper  Egypt  sank,  whilst  Lower  ]Qgypt 
rose  to  power  ? 

5.  What  connection  was  there  at  this  time  between  the  history  of 

the  Jews  and  that  of  Egypt  ? 

6.  Who  was  Shishak,  and  what  was  his  name,  as  giyen  on  the  monu- 

ment? 

7.  After  the  downfall  of  Thebes,  what  was  the  most  important  town 

in  Egypt? 

8.  What  account  is  given  in  the  Bible  of  the  connection  between 

Solomon  and  the  King  of  Egypt  ? 

9.  What  effect  had  the  greatness  of  Solomon  upon  the  power  of 

Egypt? 

10.  Who  supplied  Solomon  with  ship-builders,  and  how  was  his 

commerce  carried  on  ? 

11.  What  articles  of  value  did  the  ships  bring  back  ? 

12.  What  weus  the  effect  of  this  commerce  upon  Upper  Egypt^  and 

what  amount  of  gold  did  Solomon  receive  from  the  voyage  ? 

13.  What  marked  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign  ? 

14.  How  may  we  reasonably  account  for  the  favourable  reception 

accorded  by  Sbishak  to  Jeroboam  ? 

15.  Describe  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  Shishak. 

16.  How  is  the  intimate  coonection  between  Shishak  and  Jeroboam 

evidenced  by  the  idolatrous  system  which  Jeroboam  established? 

17.  Where  is  the  plunder  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak  recorded  ? 

18.  What  name  does  Herodotus  give  to  Shishak,  what  does  he  say 

of  him,  and  what  is  the  Egyptian  legend  concerning  him  ? 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EGYPTIAN   HISTORY,   ILLUSTRATED   BY   THE   PROPHEaES 

B.C.    734-604. 

1.  The  deeds  of  the  successors  of  Shisbak,  or  Sheshonk, 
offer  very  little  of  interest.  The  Egyptian  legends  give  the 
histories  of  several  kings,  but  the  names  ibund  on  the 
monuments  are  much  more  numerous. 

The  period  appears  to  have  been  one  of  general  weak- 
ness  and  civil  war,  of  which  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  for 
some  years  been  subject  to  Egypt,  took  advantage  to  make 
themselves  independent.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  thus  de- 
scribes the  state  of  the  countiy  :  '  I  will  set  the  Egyptians 
against  the  Egyptians,  saith  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  fight 
every  one  against  his  brother,  and  every  one  against  his 
neighbours,  city  against  city,  and  kingdom  against  king- 
dom.*    (xix.  2.) 

2.  Tanis,  called  by  the  Hebrew  writers  Zoan,  about 
this  time  rose  into  great  importance.  It  was  forty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Bubastis,  which  had  been  the  chief  Egyptian 
city  during  the  reign  of  Shishak.  Zoan  was  a  small  town, 
but  its  sovereign  priests  made  themselves  independent 
during  this  period  of  anarchy.  They  were  even  sometimes 
masters  of  Thebes,  and  sometimes  fought  against  Judsa. 
In  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  period  Lower  Egypt  is 
called  the  plains  of  Zoan. 

3.  Thebes  suffered  severely  on  its  conquest  by  the  kings 
of  the  Delta.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  who 
wrote  more  than  two  centuries  later,  *  Yet  was  she  carried 
away,  she  went  into  captivity;  her  young  children  also 
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were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the  streets :  and 
thej  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,  and  all  her  great 
men  were  bound  in  chains.*     (Nahum  iii.  10.) 

4.  The  wealth  of  Tanis  and  the  other  cities  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Delta  arose  from  their  foreign  trade, 
which  was  carried  on  for  them  by  the  seafaring  people  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Tarsis ;  for  the  Egyptians,  though  they 
made  great  use  of  their  own  river,  had  no  timber  with  which 
to  build  strong  ships,  and  had  beside  a  religious  dread  of  the 
ocean.  The  Phoenecian  vessels  were  small,  and  able  to  run 
up  the  shallow  eastern  streams  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  mer- 
chants, having  bought  the  corn,  linen  and  drugs  of  Egypt, 
sold  them  in  Palestine,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  trade  when  he  says  of 
Zidon,  '  the  harvest  of  the  river  is  her  revenue ;  and  she  is 
a  mart  of  nations.*  (xxiii.  3.)  But  even  then,  when  the 
Egyptian  commerce  was  most  flourishing,  and  Tanis  and 
Bubastis  were  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  their  fate 
was  foretold  by  the  prophet  of  Judah.  *  The  waters  shall 
fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and  dried 
up.  And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away,  and  the 
brooks  of  defence  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up :  the  reeds 
and  flags  shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  everything  sown  by  the 
brooks,  shall  wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more.  The 
flshers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into 
the  brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the 
waters  shall  languish.  Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine 
flax,  and  they  that  weave  net-works,  shall  be  confounded. 
And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that 
make  sluices  and  ponds  for  fish.*     (xix.  5-10.) 

6.  Slowly,  but  surely,  by  the  working  of  God's  providence 
in  nature,  was  this  prophecy  fulfilled.  The  waters  of  the 
Nile,  which  had  brought  wealth  to  the  eastern  half  of  the 
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Delta,  graduaUy  ebbed  away,  and  Bubastis  and  Tanis  were 
leil,  like  wrecked  ships,  stranded  on  a  sand-bank,  whilst 
the  foreign  vessels,  finding  the  deepest  water  in  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  river,  carried  their  wealth  and  their  commerce 
to  Sais,  the  capital  of  the  western  Delta. 

7.  This  change,  although  bronght  about  by  degrees,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  completed  in  the  reign  of  Bocchoris 

the  Wise,  about  which  period  the  foundation  of 
*  Rome  took  place.  The  reputation  of  Bocchoris 
is  great  as  a  lawgiver.  Many  mild  laws  have  been  attribted 
to  him,  which  perhaps  are  of  more  modem  date.  Amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  decree  that  no  person  should 
be  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  that  no  debt  should  be  claimed 
without  an  acknowledgment  in  writing,  if  the  debtor  denied 
it  on  oath.  Bocchoris  was  the  son  of  the  prince  who  put 
up  on  the  temple  of  Amun,  at  Thebes,  a  record  containing 
a  curse  against  Menes,  the  earliest  known  king  of  Egypt,  for 
having  taught  the  Egyptians  habits  of  luxury. 

8.  The  prophecies  of  woe  to  the  princes  of  Egypt  which 
accompanied  the  predictions  of  the  failing  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  were  fulfilled  about  the  same  time  as  the  latter. 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  Sabaco,  an  Ethiopian  king,  and  as 
there  was  no  union  amon<yst  the  different  cities,  they  were 
soon  conquered.     So  had  Isaiah  foretold :  *  The  Egyptians 
will  I  give  over  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  lord,  and  a  fierce 
king  shall  rule  over  them,   saith  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  .  .  Surely  the  princes  of  Zoan  are  fools,  the  coimsel  of 
the  wise  counsellors  of  Pharaoh  is  become  brutish ;  how 
say  ye  unto  Pharaoh,  I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,    the  sim 
of  ancient   kings?  .  .  The   princes  of    Zoan   are  become 
fools,   the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived ;  they  have  also 
seduced  Egypt,  even  they  that  are  the  stay  of  the  tribes 
thereof.'     (xix.  11-13.) 

9.  The  account  of  this  conquest  is  given  by  Herodotus  in 
a  legend  related  to  him  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  w;hich, 
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however,  is  manifestly  inconsistent,  and  which  represents 
the  deposed  monarch  not  as  Bocchoris  the  Wise,  but  as  a 
blind  prince  named  Anysis.     In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  so 
Herodotus  was  told,  *  Egj3)t  was  invaded  by  a  vast  army  of 
Ethiopians  led  by  Sabacos,  their  king.     The  blind  Anysis 
fled  away   to  the  marsh-country,  and  the  Ethiopian  was 
lord  of  the  land  for  ^fty  years,  during  which  his  mode  of 
rule  was  the  following :  When  an  Egyptian  was  guilty  of 
an  offence  his  plan  was,  not  to  punish  him  with  death; 
instead  of  so  doing,  he  sentenced  him,  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  crime,  to  raise  the  ground  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in   the   neighbourhood   of  the   city  to   which  he 
belonged.     Thus  the  cities  came  to  be  even  more  elevated 
than  they  were  before.  .  .  .  The  Ethiopian  finally  quitted 
Egypt,  by  a  hasty  flight,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
He  saw  in  his  sleep  a  vision ;  a  man  stood  by  his  side,  and 
counselled  him  to  gather  together  all  the  priests  of  Egypt 
and  cut  every  one  of  them  asunder.     On  this,  according  to 
the  account  which  he  himself  gave,  it  came  into  his  mind 
that  the  gods  intended  hereby  to  lead  him  to  commit  an 
act  of  sacrilege,  which  would  be  sure  to  draw  down  upon 
him  pome  punishment  either  at  the  hands  of  gods  or  men. 
So  he  resolved  not  to  do  the  deed  suggested  to  him,  but 
rather  to  retire  from  Egypt,  as  the  time  during  which  it 
was  fated  that  he  should  hold  the  country  had  now  (he 
thought)  expired.     For  before  he  left  Ethiopia  he  had  been 
told  by  the  oracles  which  are  venerated  there  that  he  was 
to  reign  fifty  years  over  Egypt.     The  years  were  now  fled, 
and  the  dream  had  come  to  trouble  him ;  he  therefore  of 
his  own  accord  withdrew  from  the  land. 

'  As  soon  as  Sabaco  was  gone,  the  blind  king  left  the 
marshes  and  resumed  the  government.  He  had  lived  in 
the  marsh-region  the  whole  time,  having  formed  for  him- 
self an  island  there  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  ashes. 
While  he  remained,  the  natives  had  orders  to  bring  him  food 
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nnbeknown  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  latterly,  at  his  request, 
each  man  had  brought  him  with  the  ibod  a  certain  quantity 
of  ashes.' 

Herodotus  was  also  told  that  no  one  was  able  to  discover 
the  site  of  this  island  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  stood  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  lake  Buto. 

10.  After  the  deposition  of  Bocchoris  several  kings  of  the 
Ethiopian  family  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  two  bore  the  name 
of  Sabaco.  Which  of  them  was  the  same  with  So,  or  Savd, 
mentioned  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings — (xvii.  4) — is 
doubtful,  but  one  was  certainly  the  contemporary  of  Hosea, 
King  of  Israel,  who  refused  the  annual  tribute  which  he  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  and  sent 
messengers  to  make  an  alliance  with  Sabaco. 

11.  Trust  in  Egypt  was,  however,  only  a  delusive  hope, 
and  the  Assyrian  monarch  speedily  invaded  Palestine, 
whilst  the  Egyptians  were  unable  to  offer  any  help  to  the 
unfortunate  country. 

Many  of  the  Israelites,  however,  with  their  usual  wilful- 
ness, still  persisted  in  taking  refuge  in  Egypt  from  the 
coming  storm,  notwithstanding  the  warning  given  by  the 
prophet  Hosea  that  they  would  never  return  to  their  homes ! 
'  Lo,  said  the  prophet,  they  are  gone  because  of  destruction. 
Egypt  shall  gather  them  up,  Memphis  shall  bury  them: 
the  pleasant  places  for  their  silver^  nettles  shall  possess 
them  :  thorns  shall  be  in  their  tabernacles.'     (ix.  6.) 

12.  The  Assyrian  invasion  of  Shalmaneser  ended  in  the 
captivity  of  Hosea  and  his  people,  who  were  carried  away 
to  the  country  of  their  conquerors  and  placed  *  in  Halah  and 
in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes.'     (2  Kings  xvii.  6.) 

13.  Another  Egyptian  prince  of  the  Ethio- 

pian  dynasty,  Tirhakah,  the  contemporary  of 

Sennacherib,    King    of   Assyria,    is    also    mentioned  in 
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Scripture.  That  his  reign  was  brilliant  is  evident  from 
the  records  on  his  monuments  at  Thebes  and  other  places, 
and  from  the  remains  of  a  great  temple  which  he  enlarged 
and  beautified  in  his  Ethiopian  capital. 

14.  It  would  appear  from  the  history  of  Herodotus  that 
a  priest-king  named  Sethos  was  at  the  same  time  ruling, 
though  probably  only  as  a  subordinate  governor,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  Sethos,  even  after  he  was  raised  to  power,  was 
apparently  more  solicitous  for  the  observance  of  religious 
ceremonies  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  State ;  and  consi- 
dering the  services  of  the  soldiers  unnecessary  for  the 
security  of  a  country  entrusted  to  the  protection  of  the 
gods,  he  treated  that  class  with  extreme  contempt,  and 
amongst  other  indignities  deprived  them  of  the  lands 
which  had  in  former  years  been  allowed  to  each  soldier  by 
way  of  reward.  This  caused  great  dissaffection  amongst 
the  troops,  and  the  country  was  in  consequence  liable  at 
every  moment  to  fall  a  prey  to  any  powerful  invader. 

15.  The  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Judah  was  at  this 
time  imder  the  rule  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  few  Jewish 
monarchs  remarkable  for  piety. 

16.  Hezekiah,  like  his  predecessors,  depended  in  some 
measure  for  support  upon  Egypt,  but  the  unwarlike  con- 
dition of  Lower  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to 
the  Assyrians — ^at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of 
mockery  in  which  Rabshakeh,  the  Assyrian  general  who 
was  sent  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  alluded  to  Hezekiah's 
Egyptian  alliance.  When  the  proud  Assyrian  addressed 
the  ambassadors  whom  the  Jewish  king  sent  to  treat  with 
him,  it  was  in  these  words :  *  Speak  ye  now  to  Hezekiah, 
Thus  saith  the  great  king,  the  King  of  Assyria,  what  confi- 
dence is  this  wherein  thou  trustest?  Thou  sayest  (but 
they  are  but  vain  words)  I  have  counsel  and  strength  for 
the  war.  Now  in  whom  dost  thou  trust  that  thou  rebellest 
against  me  ?     Now,  behold,  thou  trusteth  upon  the  staff  of 
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this  bruised  reed,  even  upon  'Egypt,  on  which,  if  a  man 
lean  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it ;  so  is  Pharaoh, 
King  of  Egypt,  unto  all  that  trust  in  himJ  (2  Kings  xyiii. 
19,  20,  21.) 

17.  In  the  extremity  of  his  danger  Hezekiah  turned 
from  earthly  help  and  trusted  himself  solely  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  and  aid  was  promised  and  sent  him 
in  the  hour  of  utmost  need.  Habshakeh  was  dispatched  to 
Jerusalem  and  Sennacherib  threatened  Lower  Egypt,  but 
Tirhakah  himself  advanced  to  oppose  him.  The  Assyrian 
forces  were  thus  occupied  with  this  new  enemy,  and 
Jerusalem  was  for  the  time  saved. 

But  there  was  still  cause  to  fear  for  the  future.  Senna- 
cherib sent  warnings  to  Hezekiah,  reminding  him  that 
the  gods  of  other  nations  had  been  unable  to  save  their 
worshippers  irom  utter  destruction,  and  scornfully  adding, 
'  and  shalt  thou  be  delivered  ?  ^  And  again  the  Jewish 
king  had  recourse  to  prayer,  which  was  speedily  and 
wonderfully  answered. 

18.  The  Assyrian  army  was  then  confronting  the  forces 
of  Sethos,  at  Pelusium,  the  frontier  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
towards  Syria,  and  Arabia.  If  Egypt  were  conquered,  the 
ruin  of  Palestine  would  be  inevitable.  But  it  came  to  pass 
that  'the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  and  four-score  and  five 
thousand,  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold 
they  were  all  dead  corpses.'    (Isaiah  xxxvii.  36.) 

19.  The  Egyptian  version  of  this  event,  as  given  to 
Herodotus  by  the  priests,  is  very  singular.  Sennacherib, 
whom  they  called  King  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians, 
having,  it  is  said,  marched  his  army  into  Egypt,  the 
warriors  one  and  all  refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Sethos. 
<3n  this,  greatly  distressed,  Sethos  entered  into  the  inner 
hanctusuy,  and  before  the  image  of  the  god  Pthath,  or 
Vulcan,  bewailed  the  fate  which  impended  over  him.     As 
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he  wept  lie  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  the  god  came  and 
stood  at  his  side  bidding  him  be  of  good  cheer  and  go 
boldly  forth  to  meet  the  Arabian  host,  which  would  do  him 
no  hurt,  as  he  himself  would  send  those  who  should  help 
him.  Sethos  then,  relying  on  the  dream,  collected  such 
of  the  Egj'ptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  who  were 
none  of  them  warriors,  but  traders,  artizans  and  market 
people,  and  with  these  marched  to  Pelusium,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  into  Egypt,  and  there  pitched  his 
camp.  As  the  two  armies  lay  here  opposite  one  another, 
there  came  in  the  night  a  multitude  of  field-mice,  which 
devoured  all  the  quivers  and  bow-strings  of  the  enemy, 
a  ad  ate  the  thongs  by  which  they  managed  their  shields. 
Next  morning  they  commenced  their  flight,  and  great 
multitudes  fell,  as  they  had  no  arms  with  which  to  defend 
themselves.' 

Herodotus  adds,  '  There  stands  to  this  day  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan  a  stone  statue  of  Sethos,  with  a  mouse  in  his 
hand,  and  an  inscription  to  this  effect,  '  Look  on  me  and 
learn  to  reverence  the  gods."  * 

20.  But  if  any  particular  reverence  was  really  paid  to  mice 
at  Memphis,  it  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
considered  emblems  of  the  principle  of  production,  and 
even  thought  by  some  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  power. 
Such  reverence  was  not  confined  to  Egypt.  The  people  of 
Troas  are  said  to  have  revered  mice  because  they  gnawed 
the  bow-strings  of  their  enemies ;  and  Apollo,  who  was 
called  Smintheus,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  mouse, 
was  represented  on  coins  of  Alexandria  Troas  with  a  mouse 
in  his  hand. 

21.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  the 
Assyrians  employed  a  fleet  of  Phoenician  vessels  or  ships  of 
Tarsus,  to  meet  the  land  forces  with  timber  which  was  cut 
on  mount  Lebanon,  and  put  on  board  the  ships  at  the  city 
of   Tyre.      Sennacherib    himself   boasted    that    he    had 
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*  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountains  to  the  sides  of 
Lebanon,  and  would  cut  down  the  tall  cedar  trees  thereof 
and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof.'  (2  Kings  xix.  23.)  But 
their  timber  ships  were,  like  the  land  forces,  destroyed; 
and  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  when,  in  the  48  th  Psalm,  he 
describes  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  trouble 
and  fears  of  the  kings  who  were  assembled  against  it, 
thanks  God  for  also  '  breaking  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with 
an  east  wind.' 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1 .  What  was  the  condition  of  l^gypt  under  the  successors  of  Shishak, 

and  how  is  it  described  by  Isaiah  ? 

2.  What  city  at  this  time  rose  to   importance,  and  how  was  it 

situated  ? 

3.  How  does  the  prophet  Nahum  describe  the  treatment  Thebes 

received,  and  its  conquest  from  the  kings  of  the  Delta  ? 

4.  From  what  did  the  wealth  of  Tanis,  and  the  other  cities  on  the 

east  of  the  Delta,  arise  ? 

5.  How  does  the  prophet  Isaiah  allude  to  this  commerce,  and  how 

does  he  prophecy  its  destruction  ? 

6.  By  what  means  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled  ? 

7.  State  what  is  known  of  Bocchoris  the  Wise. 

8.  How  were  the  prophecies  of  woe  to  the  princes  of  I^gypt  at  this 

time  fulfilled? 

9.  Give  the  legendaiy  account  of  the  conquest  of  Sabacos,  as  related 

by  Herodotus. 

10.  What  is  known  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  after  the  deposition  of 

Bocchoris  ? 

11.  What  circumstance  at  this  time  led  to  an  intimate  connexion 

between  Israel  and  Egypt? 

12.  What  was  the  result  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  Palestine  by 

Shalmaneser  ? 

13.  What  other  Egyptian  prince  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  is  men- 

tioned in  Scripture,  and  what  is  known  of  him  ? 

14.  According  to  Herodotus,  who  was  at  this  time  ruling  in  Lower 

Egypt,  and  what  is  said  of  this  king  ? 

15.  Under  whose  rule  was  Judah  at  this  time  ? 

16.  How  does  the  speech  of  Eabshakeh  to  the  Jews  show  the  con- 

tempt felt  by  the  Assyrians  for  the  unwarlike  condition  of 
Egypt? 
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17.  How  did  Sennftcherib  carry  on  the  invasion  of  Palestine,  and 

what  message  did  he  send  to  Hezekiah  ? 

18.  Where  did  the  Assyrian  and  Bgyptian  armies  meet,  and  what 

was  the  result  ? 

19.  What  was  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  destruction  of  the  As- 

syrians, and  what  does  Herodotus  say  of  it  ? 

20.  To  what  may  be  attributed  the  reverence  really  paid  to  mice 

by  the  Egyptians  ? 

21.  What  befel  the  timber  ships  of  Sennacherib,  and  what  allusion 

is  made  to  it  in  Scripture  ? 


Ill 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   DODECARCHT   AND   THE   LEGEND   OF  PSAMMETICHUS 

B.C.  664-610. 

1.  Up  to  this  time  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  little 
or  no  intercourse  with  European  nations,  although  Greece 
and  Egypt  were  probably  aware  of  each  other's  existence  as 
far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ.  There  are 
passages  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  poet  Homer,  which  show 
that  he  had  often  heard  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  and  the 
magnificent  city  of  Thebes ;  and  it  has  even  been  supposed 
that  some  of  the  Greek  States  were  founded  by  Egyptians ; 
but  it  was  not  till  about  700  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  that  any  frequent  and  regular  intercourse  took 
place  between  the  two  countries.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  intercourse  are  connected  with  a  strange 
legendary  portion  of  Egyptian  history,  transmitted  to  us  by 
Herodotus. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Sethos,  the  Egyptians,  it  is  said, 
divided  the  country  into  twelve  parts',  governed  by  twelve 
kings,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  Dodecarchy.  These 
princes  were  united  by  intermarriages,  and  by  the  ties  of 
strict  friendship,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  by  which 
each  boimd  himself  not  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the 
others,  nor  to  seek  in  any  way  to  acquire  a  larger  territory 
than  he  already  possessed.  This  covenant  was  especially 
intended  to  guard  against  the  fulfilment  of  an  oracle,  which 
had  declared  that  whoever  amongst  them  should  offer  a 
libation  from  a  brazen  bowl  in  the  temple  of  Pthah  was 
to  be  king  of  all  Egypt. 
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The  twelve  kings  continued  for  some  time  to  reign 
peaceably  and  justly,  their  perfect  concord  being  evinced  in 
their  religious  worship,  for  they  were  accustomed  to  sacri- 
fice together  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  One  day,  as  they 
were  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Pthah,  and  were  about 
to  offer  a  libation,  on  the  last  day  of  the  high  festival,  the 
high  priest  by  mistake  brought  out  eleven  in&tead  of  twelve 
of  the  golden  bowls  which  were  generally  used  by  the  kings 
in  their  libations.  Psammetichus,  the  prince  who  happened 
to  stand  last,  took  off  the  brazen  helmet  which  he  wore,  and 
without  any  thought  of  evil  held  it  out  to  be  used  instead  of 
the  golden  bowl.  But  this  accidental  circumstance  inune- 
diately  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  other  monarchs  the 
fiilfilment  of  the  oracle — '  He  who  should  offer  a  libation 
from  a  brazen  bowl,  was  to  be  sole  king  of  Egypt.*  Psamme- 
tichus, therefore,  became  from  that  moment  an  object  of  sus- 
picion. Death  he  certainly  did  not  deserve,  for  his  action 
had  been  wholly  unpremeditated,  yet  it  seemed  dangerous 
to  allow  him  any  longer  any  equal  share  with  the  other 
kings  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and,  being  divested 
of  his  royal  dignity,  he  was  banished  to  the  marshes,  and 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Egypt. 
Full  of  indignation,  Psammetichus  applied  to  the  oracle 
of  the  goddess  Buto,  in  the  town  of  Buto,  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  inqidred  how  he  should  avenge  himself  of  his  per- 
secutors. Buto  was  an  Egyptian  divinity,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  nurse  of  the  children  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  her 
oracle  was  considered  the  truest  in  Egypt.  The  answer 
given  to  the  question  of  Psammetichus  was,  that  vengeance 
should  come  firom  the  sea,  when  men  of  brass  should 
appear.  There  was  little  hope  for  Psammetichus  in  this 
answer,  and  he  greatly  mistrusted  it.  Not  long  after,  how- 
ever, a  party  of  Ionian  smd  Carian  pirates,  belonging  to 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  were  compelled  by  a 
great  storm  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.     They  wore 
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brazen  armour,  and  endeavoured  to  support  themselves 
by  ravaging  the  plains.  Intelligence  of  tiiis  fact  was 
brought  to  the  dethroned  king  by  an  Egyptian,  who  had 
never  before  seen  men  clad  in  brass.  Psammettchus  per- 
ceived that  the  oracle  was  about  to  be  accomplished.  By 
liberal  promises  he  invited  the  Greeks  to  join  him,  and 
collecting  around  him  the  Egyptians  who  were  favourable 
to  his  cause,  he  overthrew  his  enemies,  and  made  himself 
sole  king  of  Egypt.  When  established  on  the  throne,  he 
showed  his  gratitude  to  the  lonians  -and  Carians  by  assign- 
ing iJiem  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below 
Bubastis. 

8.  The  twelve  kings  whose  history  was  thus  given  to 
Herodotus  were,  in  all  probability,  twelve  monacchs,  or 
chiefs  of  provinces  in  Lower  Egypt,  for  it  is  unquestionable 
that  Tirhakah,  at  this  period,  extended  his  rule  over  all  the 
principal  places  in  Egypt. 

4.  Yet  Psammetichus  I.  certainly  succeeded 
Tirhakah,  and  it  is  discovered  from  the  monu- 
mental records  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  Ethio- 
pian king ;  a  imion  which  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
rule  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  and  to  have  re-established 
a  line  of  native  monarchs.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt 
that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Psammetichus  was  to 
secure  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  from  foreign  invasion,  and 
that  with  this  view  he  accepted  the  services  of  some 
Greek  soldiers,  a  circumstance  which  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  native  taroops ;  their  dissatisfaction  being  increased 
by  the  marked  preference  shown  the  Greeks  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

5.  War  having  broken  out  between  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
Psammetiohns  laid  seige  to  Azotus,  or  Ashdod,  in  Pales- 
tine. This  city  had  previously  been  under  the  dominion 
of  Egypt,  but  was  at  that  time  subject  to  Aflffyria,  for, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xx.  1.),  a  general  or 
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Tartan  had  been  sent  by  *  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria/ 
and  had  taken  Ashdod.  The  prisoners  carried  away 
captive  on  that  occasion  are  expressly  mentioned  as  being 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  which  is  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  iact  that  the  Ethiopians  were  then  supreme  in 
Egypt. 

The  siege  of  Ashdod  by  Psammetichus  is  said  to  have 
lasted  twenty-nine  years,  but  this  is  a  very  improbable 
statement,  although  the  city  must  have  been  remarkably 
strong,  the  very  name  Ashdod  signifying  strength. 

6.  The  Egpptian  troops  were  already,  as  it  has  been  said, 
excited  and  discontented  when  at  the  taking  of  Ashdod 
they  received  the  additional  affront  of  being  placed  in  the 
left  wing,  whilst  the  Greeks  occupied  die  post  of  honour 
on  the  right,  and  they  then  broke  out  into  open  revolt. 
Quitting  the  camp,  they  united  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
in  Egypt,  which  had  also  become  disaffected  in  consequence 
of  being  detained  beyond  the  usual  period  of  service,  and 
the  joint  forces  marched  to  Elephantine,  a  little  island  in 
the  Nile,  strongly  garrisoned  as  being  the  frontier  station  of 
Egypt  towards  Ethiopia.  The  soldiers  of  Elephantine  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  comrades,  and  the  whole  army 
withdrew  into  Ethiopia. 

7.  Psammetichus  sent  to  recall  them  to  their  duty,  but  in 
vain.  He  then  followed  them  himself  as  far  as  Elephantine, 
and  dispatched  some  of  the  Greeks,  with  his  most  fidthful 
Egyptian  adherents,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  The 
friends  of  Psammetichus  having  overtaken  the  rebels,  con- 
jured them  in  the  most  solemn  manner  not  to  leave  their 
coimtry,  their  wives,  and  their  families  ;  but  the  soldiers, 
deaf  to  these  entreaties,  continued  their  march  into  Upper 
Ethiopia,  where  they  received  the  welcome  which  they  ex- 
pected from  the  friendship  subsisting  between  tlie  Ethiopians 
and  Egyptians. 

8.  Out  of  regard,  however,  for  the  family  alliance  of  the 
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'Ethiopian  king  with  Psammetichus,  the  fugitive  troops 
were  removed  far  from  the  Egyptian  frontiers,  and  settled 
beyond  Meroe,  on  certain  lands  allotted  to  them  by  the 
Ethiopian  monarch,  where  their  descendants  long  continued 
to   live,    retaining  their  distinguishing   characteristics    of 

*  strangers.'  The  fact  of  this  desertion  is  confirmed  by  an 
inscription  discovered  upon  some  rocks  in  Nubia,  and  which 
must  have  been  made  by  the  Greek  sqidiers  on  their  return 
from  their  fruitless  expedition.     Part  of  it  is  as  follows :  — 

*  King  Psamatichus  having  come  to  Elephantine,  those 
who  were  with  Psamatichus,  the  son  of  Theocles,  wrote 
this.  They  sailed  and  came  to  Kerkis,  to  where  the  river 
rises.* 

9.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  services  of  the  Greek  sol- 
diers were  rewarded  by  having  assigned  to  them,  as  abodes, 
two  places  opposite  to  each  other,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
Nile,  which  received  the  name  of  *  the  Camps.'  And  he 
adds  that  Psammetichus  intrusted  to  their  care  certain 
Egyptian  children  to  be  taught  Greek.  These  boys  after- 
wards became  useful  as  interpreters  or,  as  they  would  now 
be  called.  Dragomans. 

10.  After  this  time,  the  Greeks  began  to  be  better  ac-^ 
quainted  with  the  history,  philosophy,  and  customs  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  they  have  not 
given  us  more  information  respecting  a  country  which  they 
considered  so  interesting.  But,  with  all  their  love  of  inquiry, 
and  their  enterprising  qualities,  they  were  not  behind  the 
Egyptians  in  prejudice  against  foreigners,  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  '  barbarians.' 

11.  Psammetichus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  inter- 
nal state  of  Egypt.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  temples  in  Thebes  and  other  cities ;  and  at 
Memphis  he  built  a  magnificent  edifice  for  the  bull  Apis, 
-where  he  was  kept  when  publicly  exhibited. 

The  sepulchres  of  Apis,  near  Memphis,  also  began  at 

i2 
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thifl  period  to  asPtime  more  importance  and  extent,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  enconragement  given  to  art  by 
Psammetichug,  and  fais  immediate  Buocessors,  a  great  im- 
provement took  place  in  the  execution  and  bigb  finish  of 
the  Egyptian  sculptores. 

12.  A  curious  legend  is  related  of  an  endeavour  made 
by  Psammetichus  to  discover  'which  was  the  most  ancient 
nation  upon  earth.  Until  bis  reign,  the  Egyptians  imagined 
that  this  dignity  belonged  to  themselves ;  but  the  king  was 
desirous  to  test  the  truth  of  the  belief.     With  this  view,  be 
commanded  two  infants,  the  children  of 'poor  parents,  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  hovel,  which  was  kept  constantly  closed,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  the  entrance  of  a  shepherd  or,  as  others 
say,  nurses,  whose  tongues  were  cut  out.     The  shepherd, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  feed  the  infants  with  goat^s  milk,  was 
commanded  not  to  suffer  any  other  person  to  enter  the  but, 
and  w'as  himself  forbidden  to  speak  even  a  single  word  in 
the  hearing  of  the  children.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
as  the  shepherd  was  one  day  entering  the  hut  to  feed  the 
children,  they  both  extended  their  hands  towards  him,  crying 
out  *becos,  becos.'  When  this  first  happened,  the  beirdsman 
took  no  notice,  but  afterwards,  when  he  observed,  on  coming 
oilen  to  see  them,  that  the  word  was  constantly  repeated, 
he  informed  his  king  of  the  circumstance.     Psammetichus 
sent  for  the  children,  who  in  his  presence  b^an  to  stammer 
out  the  same  sounds.     Enquiry  ^as  made  "as  to  what  nation 
used  this  word,  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  the  term  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  designated 
bread,  and  from  this  time  the  Phrygians  were  allowed  the 
honour  of  antiquity.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  children 
might  have  learnt  the  sound  from  the  ciy  of  the  goats, 
whose  milk  was  their  food ;  but  it  was  probably  merely  one 
of  'the  two  primitive  sounds  {pa  and  ma),  naturally  made 
by  children,  and  which  have  been  the  ori^n  of  "the  names 
given  >to  parents  in  the  earliest  known  languiages. 
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13.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichusl^at  tbe  Medes, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Jews,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  Asia, 
were  startled  at  learning  that  a  large  army  of  Scythians 
was  pouring  down  from  Tartary,  over  the  cultivated  plains 
of  the  South — no  force  could  check  their  march,  and  they 
spread  in  every  direction  over  the  whole  country.  One  body 
marched  straight  towards  ^Blgypt,  crossing  Mesopotamia, 
and  meeting  no  resistance  from  Josiah,  who  then  reigned 
in  Judeea.  When  they  reached  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
Psammetichus  was  a,ble,  by  the  means  of  gifts,  prayers  and 
threats,  to  turn  them  towards  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and 
Egypt  escaped  from  this  band  of  roving  Tartars,  frightened 
but  unhurt. 

QUESTIONS  ON   THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  Up  to  this  period  what  is  known  of  the  interooiursa'  of  the  Egyp- 

tians with  all  the  European  nations  ? 

2.  Kelate  the  legendary  history  of  the  Dodecarchy. 

3.  What  power  had  Tirhakah  in  Egypt  ? 

4.  How  do  the  really  authentic  facts  connected  with  Psammeti- 

chus I.  correspond  with  the  legendary  history  ? 

5.  What  was  one  of  the  first  warlike  actions^  of  Psammetichtts  I., 

and  how  is  it  alluded  to  in  the  Bihle  ? 

6.  What  a£front  was  offered  to  the  Egyptian  troops  at  the  hattle  of 

Ashdod,  and  how  did  they  resent  it  ? 

7.  What  step  did  Psammetichus  take  to  recall  them  to  their  duty  ? 

8.  Where  did  the  fugitive  troops  settle,  and  how  is  the  fJBLttt  of  their 

desertion  confirmed  ? 

9.  How  were  the  services  of  the  Greek  soldiers  rewarded  ? 

10.  How  did  the  Greeks  regard  Egypt,  and  what  information  did 

they  give  us  respecting  it  ? 
X\,  What  did  Psanuneuehus  do  to  improve  the  internal  state  of 

Egypt  ? 

12.  Mention  a  curious  legend  connected  with  Psammetichus. 

13.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Scythian  army,  which  at  this  time 

invaded  the  South. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. ' 

THE   EGYPTIAN   DOMINION   IN  JUDjEA   AND   ITS   DOWN- 
'  FALL — B.C.   610-560. 

1.  PsAMMETiCHUS  was  succecded  by  his    son 

Necho,  called  in   Scripture,  Pharaoh   Necho. 

This  prince  encouraged  naval  enterprises,  and  attempted  to 

open  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Eed  Sea,  which  had 

originally  been  made  by  Remeses  II. 

2.  The  account  of  the  undertaking,  as  given  to  Herodotus 
by  the  Egyptian  priests,  was  that  Necho  began  it,  but  put 
a  stop  to  it  when  it  was  half  completed,  on  account  of  an 
oracle  which  declared  that  he  was  working  for  a  barbarian, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  was  opening  a  passage  by  which 
foreigners  might  enter  the  country.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  workmen  were  declared  to  have  perished 
while  engaged  in  the  work.  In  after  years,  when  Egypt 
was  subject  to  Persia,  the  canal  was  completed,  and  open 
for  large  vessels.  It  was  for  mimy  generations  suffered  to 
go  to  decay,  but  has  lately  been  reconstructed. 

3.  Another  re;narkable  evidence  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  Pharaoh  Necho  to  naval  affairs  is  to  be  found  in 
a  voyage  said  to  have  been  made,  in  consequence  of  his 
orders,  by  some  Phoenician  sailors  round  Africa.  In  an 
age  when  the  compass  was  not  known,  this  voyage  was  ad- 
venturous and  wonderful.  By  it  the  first  proof  was  given 
that  Africa  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  where  it  is 
connected  by  the  isthmus  w^ith  Asia.     Psammetichus  sent 
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oiit  sailors  and  ships,  ordering  that  they  should  return  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (now  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar),  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Egypt.  The  Phoenicians  sailed  dovm 
the  Eed  Sea  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  when  the 
autumn  arrived  they  landed  on  the  coast  which  happened 
to  be  near,  sowed  com,  waited  for  the  harvest,  and  after 
reaping  the  corn,  embarked  again  and  continued  their 
voyage.  This  course  they  continued  three  years,  and  at 
length  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  they 
had  been  directed.  They  stated  that,  whilst  sailing  round 
Africa,  the  sun  was  on  their  right  hand,  a  clear  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  their  narrative,  for  when  they  had  passed  the 
equator,  the  sun  must  have  appeared  to  them  in  the  north, 
or  on  their  right  hand  side. 

4.  This  voyage  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  took  place 
two  thousand  years  before  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  found  out  the  very  same  way  to  sail  to  India, 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Pharaoh  Necho,  *when  he 
gave  up  the  construction  of  the  canal,  turned  all  his 
thoughts  to  war,  and  set  to  work  to  build  a  fleet.*  He  also, 
it  is  said,  '  made  war  by  land  on  the  Syrians,  and  defeated 
them  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Mandolus  (or  Megiddo)  ;  after 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  Cadytis  (supposed  to  be 
Gaza),  a  large  city  of  Syria.* 

6.  A  more  detailed  account  of  this  expedition  is  given  us 
in  the  Bible.  Syria  and  Palestine  were  at  that  time  tribu- 
tary to  Babylon,  and  Pharaoh  Necho,  in  invading  the 
ibrmer  country,  was  therefore  warring  against  the  Baby- 
lonian monarch,  his  intention  being  to  capture  Carchemish 
on  the  Euphrates.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  wishing  probably 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Babylonians,  ventured  to 
oppose  him.  The  utter  hopelessnesss  of  the  attempt  is  des- 
cribed by  the  expression  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
(xxiii.  29).     *  Pharaoh  Necho  slew  him  at  Megiddo,  when 
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he  had  men,  kim.'  The  Egyptian  monarch  pimnied  his 
victorioiM  oonrae,  and  having  taken  Carchemiah,  and  left  a 
gtrong  garrison  within  its  walls,  returned  to  Egypt  through 
Palestine.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  he  deposed  Jehoahaz 
the  son  of  Josiah,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Egypt,  placing 
his  brother  Jehoiakim  on  the  Jewish  throne  in  his  stead, 
and  compelling  the  Jews  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold. 

7.  But  the  triumph  of  Egypt  over  Babylon  was  not  to  be 
of  long  duration.  Nabopolaesar,  who  was  then  King  of 
Babylon,  finding  himself  unable  by  reason  of  his  age  and 
infirmities  to  carry  on  the  war  himself,  gave  the  command 
of  his  armies  to  his  son,  Nebuchodonosor,  or  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Four  years  after  the  taking  of  Carchemish^  the 
power  of  Pharaoh  Necho  was  completely  overthrown  by 
the  young  Babylonian  prince.  The  Egyptian  army  was 
defeated  near  the  river  Euphrates,  Carchemish  was  re- 
covered by  the  Babylonians,  the  revolted  i^ovinces  were 
reduced,  and  the  Egyptians  finally  dispossessed  of  all  they 
had  taken,  which  included  Syria  and  Palestine. 

8.  This  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  power  was  prophesied 
by  Jeremiah  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him : 
'  Against  the  Gentiles,  against  Egypt,  against  the  army  of 
Pharaoh  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  which  was  by  the  river 
Euphrates,  in  Carchemish,  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of 
Babylon,  smote  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of 
Joeiah  King  of  Judah.  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield, 
and  draw  near  to  battle.  Harness  the  horses,  and  get  up 
ye  horsemen,  and  stand  forth  with  your  helmets ;  furbish 
the  spears,  and  put  on  the  brigandines.  Wherefore  have  I 
seen  them  dismayed  and  turned  away  back  ?  and  their 
mighty  ones  are  beaten  down,  and  are  fied  apace,  and  look 
not  back,  for  fear  was  round  about,  saith  the  Lord.  Let 
not  the  swift  flee  away,  nor  the  mighty  man  escape :  they 
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Bhall  acurmble,  and  &I1  towarcEs  tJa«  nortk  by-  the  river 
Siuphrates.'  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-6.. ) 

9.  Another  warning  waa  added  by  the  prophet,  the  cry, 

atk  it  were,  of  a  further  calamity  which  was  to  befall  Egjpt ; 

but  Pharaoh  Necho  was  laid  in  the  graive  withoiuir  witness^ 

ing  it;  and  Psammis,  or  Psammetichus  IL, 
B.  c   594.         .  .  . 

hia  son,  who  succeeded  hii?n^  enjoyed  a  reign  of 

nearly  sis  years  of  eomparative  peace,  for  it  was  disturbed 
only  by  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia,  shortly  after  which  he 
died.  Only  one  anecdote  is  related  of  Psammls;  It  is  said 
that  during  his  reign  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Eleans, 
the  inhabitants  of  £li8,  %  small  Grecian  State,  in  which  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  They  boasted  of  having 
established  these  games  under  the  most  just  regulations  that 
oould  by  any  possibility  be  made.  The  Egyptians — the 
wisest  of  mankind — could  not,  so  said  the  ambassadors, 
invent  any  to  surpaiss  them.  The  King  of  Egypt  was,  bow- 
ever,  to  examine  and  decide  whether  the  boaisli  was  true. 
Paammis  collected  a  council  of  wise  men,  and  the  Eleans 
were  then  asked  whether  their  own  citizens  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  lists.  The  reply  was  that  all  the  Grecians  who 
wished  to  contend  were  aUiowed  to  do  so.  ^  Then,'  replied 
the  Egyptian  sages,  '  you  have  in  your  enactments  totally 
deviated  from  the  laws  of  justice,  for  you  cannot  contrive 
any  rules  which  shall  prevent  iavour  being  shown  to  your 
own  citizens,  to  the  prejudice  of  strangers.  If  you  really 
wish  to  nHike  just  regulations,  you  must  establish  games  for 
foreign  candidates,  and  allow  no  Eleana  to  enter  the  lists.* 

10.  Apries,  the  son  of  Psammis,  was  the  same  monarch 

c  oa      ^^o  is  called  in  the  Scriptures  Pharaoh  Hophra. 
B. c.  688.      TT.      ,  ^,  ,  .       ,    , 

His  character  seems  to  have  been  smgularly 

arrogant,  for  we  are  told  that  it  was  his  belief  that  not  even 

a   god  could  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom ;  and  Ezekiel 

speaks  of  him  as  looking  upon  the  greatness  of  his  country 
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as  owing  only  to  himself.  This  self-complacency  was  pro- 
bably increased,  if  not  engendered,  by  the  success  which 
attended  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  at  this  time  fast  sinking 
to  its  ruin.  The  country  had  been  again  and  again  over- 
come by  the  Babylonians,  and  many  of  the  Jews,  contrary 
to  the  divine  command,  had  sought  refuge  in  Egypt. 
Apries,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Palestine, 
strove  to  re-establish  the  Egyptian  power  in  that  country 
and  in  Syria.  He  made  an  alliance  with  Zedekiah,  King 
of  Judah,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  himself  master  of 
Tyre,  Sidon  and  Cyprus,  besides  compelling  the  Babylonians 
to  retire  from  Jerusalem. 

12.  But  his  acquisitions  were  not  lasting.  The  Baby- 
lonians were  destined  by  God  to  be  the  conquerors,  not 
only  of  Palestine,  but  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Jews  were  warned 
by  their  prophets  not  to  trust  to  their  Egyptian  ally. 
Ezekiel  especially  was  commanded  thus  to  address  the 
proud  Apries :  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  behold,  I  am 
against  thee,  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt ;  the  great  dragon 
that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My 
river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.  .... 
I  am  against  thee  and  against  thy  river,  and  I  will  make 
the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  waste  and  desolate,  from  the 

tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia 

Behold  I  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar 
King  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take 
her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey,  and  it  shall  be  for  the  wages 
of  his  army.'  (Ezekiel  xxix.  3,  10,  19.)  Further  par- 
ticulars of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  given  by 
the  prophet  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

13.  But  Herodotus,  who  gained  his  information  from  the 
priests,  does  not  mention  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  priests  to  pass  over,  if  possible,  every  fact 
which  tended  to  lessen  the  glory  of  their  country ;  and 
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the  foUowiDg  account  given  by  them  of  the  events  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  Apries  have  no  reference  to  the  Baby- 
lonian invasion. 

14.  A  number  of  Greeks,  so  Herodotus  was.  told,  had  been 
invited  by  the  people  of  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  to  assist  them 
in  colonising  the  adjacent  country  of  Libya,  and  the  Greeks 
were  encouraged  to  accept  this  proposal  by  an  oracle  w^hich 
said  :  'He  that  is  backward  to  share  in  the  pleasant 
Libyan  acres,  sooner  or  later,  I  warn  him,  will  feel  regret 
at  his  folly.' 

The  former  settlers  in  Libya,  finding  themselves  interfered 
with  by  the  new  colonists,  applied  for  support  to  Apries,  or 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  King  of  Egypt.  A  large  army  of  Egy p- . 
tians  was  assembled,  and  Cyrene  was  invaded.  The  coun- 
try alone  might  have  been  an  attraction  to  Apries,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  fertile  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  centre  was  an  elevated  table  land,  the  edge  of 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  coast.  From  the  table  land  to 
the  sea  the  land  sloped  in  a  succession  of  green  and  fruitful 
terraces,  intersected  by  mountain  streams.  The  air  was 
cooled  by  sea  breezes  from  the  north,  and  the  mountains 
which  lay  behind  it  sheltered  it  from  the  sands  and  heated 
winds  of  the  desert  to  the  south.  The  choicest  fruits,  the 
rarest  plants,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  flourished  in  this  en- 
chanting country  ;  but  the  rich  abundance  tended  to  ener- 
vate the  inhabitants,  and  the  Cyrenians  were  in  consequence 
prone  to  luxury.  The  people  against  whom  Apries  had 
now  undertaken  to  make  war  were  Greeks  as  well  as 
Cyrenians,  and  the  Greeks  were  as  brave  and  energetic  and 
hardy  as  the  Cyrenians  were  the  reverse.  Apries  did  not 
understand  this ;  he  despised  his  enemies,  and  the  result 
was  a  defeat  so  complete  that  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
great  army  returned  to  Egypt  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
disgrace. 
.    The  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  was  most  disas- 
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trous  to  Aprils.  Discoiiteiit  and  suspicion  were  aroosecL 
The  king*,  it  was  said,  had  wilfhlly  sacrificed  his  armj ;  he 
had  led  them  into  dangers  against  which  he  knew  thej 
were  not  able*  to  contend,  hoping  that  afterwardsi  he  might 
govern  Egypt  with  greater  security. 

Open  revolt  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  universal 
distrust.  The  Egyptians,  and  especially  the  native  soldiers 
rose  in  arms,  and  Apries,  who  had  once  been  so  confident 
that  not  even  a  god  could  dethrone  him,  was  compelled  to 
send  Amasis,  one  of  his  firiends  and  servants,  to  ^ideavour, 
if  possible,  to  appease  the  rebels.  Amasis  was  a  man  of  low 
birth  and  of  indifferent  character,  for  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  several  times  convicted  of  theft, — ^but  he  was  clever 
and  prudent,  and  possessed  the  ai^tions  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  people  of  Egypt.  He  departed  on  his  mission,  with 
apparently  a  sincere  desire  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
king.  Having  obtained  an  interview  with  the  rebels,  he 
endeavoured  to  restrain  their  indignation,  and  began  to 
urge  them  to  desist  from  their  enterprise ;  but  whils£  he 
was  speaking  one  of  the  Egyptians  standing  behind  him 
placed  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  as  he  did  so  said  that  he 
thereby  crowned  him  king. 

The  action  was  in  accordance  with  the  ambitious  designs 
which  were  probably  already  working  in  the  mind  of 
Amasis.  It  signified  also  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the 
insurgents  having  actually  agreed  to  make  him  their  king, 
he  prepared  to  lead  an  army  against  his  former  master. 
When  inibrmation  of  this  treachery  was  brought  to  Apries 
he  immediately  gave  orders  to  Patarb^mis,  one  of  his 
courtiers,  and  a  man  of  high  rank,  to  go  to  the  place  where 
Amasis  then  was,  and  bring  him  alive  into  his  presence. 
Patarb^mis  prepared  to  obey,  and  on  his  arrival  urged  the 
rebellious  chief  to  return  to  his  sovereign.  Amasis  replied 
that '  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  long  been  intending  to 
do.     Apries  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him  on 
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tlie  score  of  delay ;  he  would  shortly  come  himself  to  the 
king  and  bring  others  with  him/  The  meaning  of  this 
■speech  was  obvious,  and  Patarb^mis,  seeing  the  preparations 
for  war  which  were  making  all  around  him,  repaired  in 
baste  to  Apries  to  inform  him  of  the  unsatisfactory  result  of 
his  errand.  A  terrible  fkte  awaited  him.  The  impetuous 
and  tyrannical  king,  seeing  his  ambassador  return  without 
the  prisoner  whom  he  expected,  allowed  no  time  for 
expknation,  but,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  commanded 
thiB  ears  and  nose  of  the  unfortunate  Patarbdmis  to  be  cut 
off. 

This  act  of  cruelly  completed  the  disaffection  of  the 
people  dnd  the  ruin  of  Apries.  The  Egyptians,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  adhered  to  their  lawful  monarch,  without  a 
mometit^s  delay,  joined  Ainasis,  and  the  king,  utterly 
desei^t^d  by  his  own  -subjects,  could  rely  upon  no  help 
but  that  of  'the  foreign  soldiers  whom  he  had  incorporated 
into  his  army.  Thirty  thousand  Greeks  were  still  under 
his  eommand,  and  with  this  support  he  hoped  to  regain 
his  kingdom,  of  which  ahnost  all  that  remained  to  him 
was  his  spacious  and  magnificent  palace  in  the  city  of  Sai's, 
4he  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  place  to  which 
the  kings  of  his  dynasty,  dating  from  Psammetichus, 
originally  b^onged. 

The  contending  armies  met  near  the  city  of  Momemphis, 
in  lower  Egypt.  The  Greek  soldiers  fought  bravely,  but 
the  native  troops  under  Amasis  being  far  superior  in 
number,  completely  defeated  them,  and  when  Apries  again 
entered  his  splendid  palace,  it  was  as  the  prisoner  of 
Amiasis.  The  conqueror  treated  him  at  first  honourably ; 
he  was -allowed  to  reside  in  the  palace,  and  due  reigard  was 
paid  to  his  maintenance.  But  the  Egyptians  looked  upon 
Apdes  as  their  deadly  enemy.  They  complained  because 
his  life  was  preserved,  and  Amasis,  having  risen  by  the  will 
df  the  people,  did  not  dare  to  oppose  tliem.'    The  unhappy 
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Apries   was    therefore    delivered    up    to    his    revengeful 
subjects,  and  by  them  strangled. 

This  legendary  history  has  but  a  fdight  agreement  with 
the  events  which  appear  to  have  actually  caused  the 
downfall  of  Apries,  and  which  really  connect  it  vrith  the 
Babylonian  invasion.  It  seems  that  whilst  engaged  in  the 
war  with  the  Greeks  and  Gyreneans,  Apries  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Jerusalem,  which  was 
therefore  left  "without  protection.  The  Babylonians,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  besieged  it;  Zedekiah,  the  king,  wa<^ 
taken  prisoner ;  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  who  fled  into  Egypt,  were  carried  into  captivity ; 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  thus  subdued  Palestine,  turned 
his  arms  against  Egypt. 

15.  Besides  the  testimony  of  prophecy,  the  fact  that  the 
invasion  did  take  place,  although  entirely  omitted  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  directly  asserted  by  two  pro&ne  historians ;  and 
it  therefore  appears  that  the  tale  of  the  rebellion  of  Amasis 
was  only  used  to  conceal  the  truth  that  Apries,  or  Hophra, 
was  deposed  by  the  Babylonians. 

16.  Before  this  invasion,  however,  and  whilst  Apries 
was  still  reigning,  the  Jews,  in  their  weakness  and  wilful- 
ness, still  looked  to  Egypt  as  a  place  of  safety.  Johanan, 
the  son  of  Kareah,  who,  after  the  capture  of  Zedekiah,  had 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  free  his  country  from  the  Babylonians, 
led  his  little  army  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  through  the  desert  towards  the  borders  of  Egypt* 
With  him  were  taken  as  prisoners  Jeremiah,  the  prophet, 
and  Baruch,  the  scribe.  At  the  frontier  Jeremiah  again 
warned  his  countrymen  to  turn  back,  but  disbelieving  his 
words,  and  accusing  him  of  being  a  favourer  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, they  refused  to  listen,  and  entered  the  Egyptian 
city  of  Tahpenes,  or  Daphne.  *  Then  came  the  word  of  the 
Lord  unto  Jeremiah  in  Tahpenes,  saying.  Take  great 
stones  in  thine  hand,  and  hide  them  in  the  clay  in  the 
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brick-kiln,  which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  in 
Tahpenes,  in  the  sight  of  the  men  of  Judah,  and  say  unto 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ; 
Behold  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of 
Babylon,  my  servant,  and  will  set  his  throne  upon  these 
stones  that  I  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his  royal 
pavilion  over  them.  And  when  he  cometh  he  shall  smite 
the  land  of  Egjrpt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death 
to  death,  and  such  as  are  for  captivity  to  captivity,  and 
such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the  sword.'  (Jeremiah  xliii. 
10,  11.) 

17.  This  feariul  threat  had  no  effect  upon  the  dis- 
heartened iugitives,  who  being  well  received  by  Apries, 
were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  between 
Memphis  and  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  part  of  Egypt  so  many 
of  their  countrymen  had  already  taken  refuge,  that  in  five 
cities  Hebrew  was  the  language  heard  in  the  streets. 
Such  had  been  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah — *In  that  day  shall 
five  cities  of  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of 
Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  one  shall  be 
called  the  city  of  destruction,'  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  the 
city  of  Heres,  or  of  the  Sun.     (xix.  18.) 

18.  It  was  in  one  of  these  towns, — probably  either 
Tahpenes  or  Heliopolis, — that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote 
his  Lamentations,  in  which  some  indications  may  be  found 
of  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  likens  his  sorrow  to 
waters  flowing  over  his  head  (iii.  54),  a  simile  probably 
drawn  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile ;  and  *  the  tears 
which  run  down  like  a  river  night  and  day  '  (ii.  18),  and 
*  the  eye  running  down  with  rivers  of  water  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  daughters  of  his  people '  (iii.  48),  point  to 
the  same  source  of  illustration.  Great  cause  indeed  had 
the  prophet  to  sorrow  as  well  for  the  sins  of  the  fugitives 
as  for  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

19.  The  conduct  of  the  Jews  when  settled  in  Egypt  was 
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in  strict  accordance  with  their  wilful  disobedience  in 
entering  it.  Obeying  their  singular  tendency  to  idolatry, 
they  gave  th^nselves  up  to  the  superstitions  of  the  country. 
The  women  offered  incense  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  and 
especially  to  Nieth,  the  queen  of  heaven ;  and  the  men, 
when  solemnly  reproved  by  Jeremiah,  and  warned  that 
they  should  not  escape  in  the  troubles  which  were  coming 
upon  Egypt,  upheld  the  conduct  of  their  wives,  and 
in  the  most  open  and  deliberate  manner  announced  their 
determination  to  follow  the  devices  of  their  own  hearts. 

20.  This  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Helipolis  appears  to  have  been  only  an  enlargement  of  one 
which  had  existed  there  irom  the  earliest  times.  But 
when  at  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  their  number 
increased,  the  influence  wiiich  they  exercised  became  very 
remarkable.  Even  language  was  modified  by  it ;  for  after 
a  while  the  Jews  in  Egypt  lost  the  use  of  their  own  lan> 
guage,  and  adopted  in  its  place  the  Greek,  which  was  then 
used  by  all  strangers  in  the  Delta.  At  the  same  time  they 
gave  some  new  words  to  the  Egyptians. 

21.  Jeremiah  says,  '  And  now  what  hast  thou  to  do  in 
the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters  of  Sihor  ?  or  what 
hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters 
of  the  river  ?'  (ch.  ii.  18.)  Sihor,  or  blue,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Egjrptians  to  their  chief  river.  The  Jews 
first  termed  it  the  Nile,  or  stream,  by  which  they  originally 
meant  the  shallow  Pelusiac  branch.  The  word  *  river  *  they 
reserved  for  the  Euphrates. 

22.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  school  of  learning  at 
Heliopolis  was  at  its  height.  The  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Egyptian  languages,  were  understood  there,  and  persons 
who  came  to  learn  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
opinions  of  the  three  nations.  The  Jew,  reverencing  the 
law  of  Moses,  here  talked  both  with  those  who  read  Homer 
and  those  who  interpreted  hieroglyphics.     The  writings  of 
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many  a  Greek  philoaopher  and  Hebrew  rabbi  took  their 
colour  from  the  school  of  Heliopolis,  and  the  feme  of  its 
students  reached,  if  not  far  over  the  globe,  at  least  to  the 
places  most  noted  tor  the  cultivation  of  learning—  Athens 
and  Babylon. 

23.  An  obelisk  standing  by  itself  among  some  low  earth- 
mounds  at  the  village  of  Matareeh,  near  Cairo,  and  the 
remains  of  a  temple  and  priestly  college,  still  mark  the  spot 
whence  Solon  and  Pythagoras  borrowed  their  opinions,  and 
where  Plato  came  to  learn.  The  English  traveller,  on  his 
hurried  journey  to  India,  passes  by  it ;  but  how  seldom, 
probably,  does  he  pause  to  think  of  it,  as  one  of  those 
remarkable  spots  which  have  been  for  a  time  the  centre  of 
the  world's  mind,  and  the  source  of  scientific  and  literary 
inspiration  to  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth.* 

24.  The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Palestine  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  sought  by  the  latter  country.  The  Jews 
mixed  xeadily  with  the  Egyptians,  as  with  the  people 
nearest  akin  to  themselves;  and  even  the  Hebrews  of 
Judaea,  though  they  condemned  the  Hellenistic  or  foreign 
Jews  for  neglecting  many  ceremonial  observances,  yet 
declared  that  an  Eg3rptian  was  more  closely  allied  to  them 
that  any  other  foreigner,  and  acknowledged  as  part  of  their 
law  the  regulation  that  he  might  be  admitted  even  into  the 
priesthood  after  his  family  had  obeyed  the  laws  of  Moses 
for  three  generations. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  Who  was  the  succesAor  of  Psammetichiis  I.,  and  by  wh»t  name 
.   is  he  known  in  Scripture? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and 

state  what  the  Ifgyptian  priests  told  Herodotus  concerning  it. 

3.  What  other  remarkable  evidence  have  we  of  the  encouragement 

given  by  Pharaoh  Necho  to  naval  affairs  ? 

*  Sharpe's  Histoiy  of  "Egypt, 
K 
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4.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 

Gtood  Hope  afterwards  discovered  ? 
6.  What  d'^s  Herodotus  f^irther  rehite  of  Pharaoh  Necho  ? 

6.  What  is  the  detailed  account,  as  given  in  Scripture,  of  the  contest 

between  Pharaoh  Kecho  and  the  Jews'  king  of  Judah  ? 

7.  What  was  the  result  of  the  war  carried  on  between  Pharaoh 

Kecho  and  Assyria,  and  who  commanded  the  Assyrian  army  ? 

8.  By  whom  was  the  battle  of  Oaichemish  foretold? 

9.  What  is  related  of  Psammis  or  Psammetichus  II.,  the  successor 

of  Pharaoh  Necho. 

10.  What  is  the  Scripture  name  for  Apries,  the  son  of  Psammis, 

and  what  was  his  character  ? 

11.  Had  Apries  any  influence  in  Palestine  ? 

12.  Which  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  the  ruin  of  Apries,  and 

who  was  named  as  his  conqueror  ? 

13.  What  account  did  the  Egyptian  priests  give  to  Herodotus  of  the 

events  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Apries  ? 

14.  What  agreement  is  there  between  this  legendary  history,  and  the 

events  which  actually  occurred  ? 

15.  What  historical  tendency,  independent  of  prophecy,  proves  the 

fact  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ? 

16.  What  does  Jeremiah  relate  of  the  connection  between  Judea  and 

Egypt,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar? 

17.  In  what  part  of  Egypt  were  the  Jews  allowed  to  settle,  and  what 

prophecy  had  foretold  the  fact  ? 

18.  What  indications  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that 

Egypt  was  the  place  of  his  residence  ? 

19.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  on  their  settlement  in  Egypt  ? 

20.  What  effect  had  a  residence  in  Egypt  upon  the  language  of  the 

Jews,  and  of  the  natives  of  ^E^ypt  ? 

21.  What  name  did  the  f^gyptians  give  to  their  great  river,  and  by 

whom  was  it  first  termed  the  Nile  ? 

22.  For  what  was  Heliopolis  especially  celebrated  at  this  period  ? 

23.  What  distinguished  men  of  old  sought  knowledge  and  wisdom 

at  Heliopolis,  and  what  ancient  monuments  remain  to  mark 
where  the  city  stood  ? 

24.  What  circumstances  prove  that  the  connection  with  Egypt  was 

prized  by  the  Jews? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AMASIS   AND   THE   LEGEND   OF   HEREDOTUS — 

B.G.  569-525. 

1.  The  erapposition  that  Apries,  or  Pharaoh  Hophra,  was 
deposed  bj  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  rendered  the  more  probable 
from  its  being  proved  by  the  Egyptian  monnments  that 
Amasis  was  not,  as  Herodotus  represents  him,  a  man  of  low 
birth,  but  one  of  high  rank,  and  that  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Psammeticus  HI.,  a  king  whose  name  appears  on  the 
monuments,  between  Apries  and  Amasis. 

2.  The  beautiful  Theban  sarcophagus  of  the  wife  of 
Amasis  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  her  figure, 
sculptured  upon  the  lid,  has  the  crown  of  Amun  Re,  and 
the  sceptre  of  Osiris,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  goddess 
Athor;  thus  she  was  made  a  threefold  deity  in  her  own 
person. 

3.  It  is  most  probable  that  Amasis  came  to  the  throne 

by  the  intervention  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  tor  it 
B-c*  Ob  .  ^^g  ^  custom  amongst  Eastern  nations,  and  one 
of  which  many  instances  are  given  in  the  Bible  at  this 
period,  for  a  conqueror  to  dethrone  the  reigning  monarch 
and  set  up  another  king,  on  the  condition  of  paying  tribute, 
an  exaction  which  to  the  Egyptians  must  have  been  the 
utmost  humiliation. 

4.  The  reign  of  Amasis  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty-four 
years.  Egypt  must  at  that  time  have  been  greatly  degraded 
in  the  sight  of  foreign  nations  by  its  subjection  to  Assyria, 
but  its  internal  condition  was  prosperous.  Yet  the  character 
of  the  king,  if  the  account  given  by  the  priests  to  Heredotus 

x2 
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is  to  be  believed,  was  not  such  as  to  secure  the  respect  of 
his  people.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
energy  and  industry,  but  to  have  been  addicted  to  low 
amusements,  which  excited  the  displeasure  of  his  friends. 
He  rose,  it  is  said,  at  dawn,  and  transacted  business  diligently 
till  about  nine  o'clock,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  day 
he  spent  his  time  in  drinking  and  joking  with  his  guests 
and  courtiers,  carrying  on  conversation  which  was  not 
always  strictly  decorous.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  who 
was  attached  to  him  ventured  to  remonstrate  on  such  con- 
duct :  *  O  king,  he  said,  thou  dost  but  ill  guard  'thy  roy^l 
dignity  whilst  thou  allowest  thyself  such  levities.  Thou 
shouldest  sit  in  state  upon  a  stately  throne,  and  busy  thyself 
with  a^rs  the  whole  day  long.  So  would  the  Egyptians 
feel  that  a  great  man  rules  them,  and  thou  wouldest  be 
better  spoken  of.  But  now  thou  conductest  thyself  in  no 
kingly  fashion.'  But  Amasis  replied,  *  Bowmen  bend  liheir 
bows  when  they  wish  to  shoot,  and  unbrace  them  when  the 
shootinfg  is  over.  Were  they  kept  always  strung  they 
would  break,  and  fail  the  archer  in 'time  of  need.  So  it  is 
with  men,  Jf  they  give  themselves  constantly  to  serious 
work,  and  never  indulge  awhile  in  pastime  or  sport,  they 
lose  their  senses,  and  become  mad  or  moody.  Knowing 
this,  I  divide  my  life  between  pastime  and  business.* 

5.  It  was  a  plausible  excuse,  but  Amasis,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  legends,  had  exhibited  the  same  low  tastes 
long'  before  he  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  king.  The 
priests  indeed  accounted  for  the  reverence  which  there  is 
no  doubt  he  showed  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  by  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  degraded  conduct  before  he 
came  to  the  throne.  They  said  that,  at  that  period  of  his 
life,  he  lived  in  continual  feasts  and  revelries,  and  whenever 
his  means  failed  him,  roamed  about  and  robbed  people. 
On  such  occasions  he  was  frequently  brought,  by  the  person 
from  whom  he  had  stolen,  to  the  nearest  oracle,  in  order 
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tiiat  he  might  be  pronounced,  guilty  or  innocent.  When 
Amasis  afterwards  came  to  the  throne,  he  entirely  neglected 
the  temples  of  the  gods  who  had  declared  he  was  not  a  thief, 
regarding  them  as  worthless ;  but  the  gods  who  had 
detected  him  he  honoured  exceedingly. 

6.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  story,  it  is  certain 
that  Amasis  built  the  beautiful  temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis, 
and  erected  for  the  temple  of  Neith,  or  Minerva,  at  Sai's,  a 
magnificent  court,  or  propylaeum,  which  far  excelled  any 
other  in  size  and  beauty.  Before  this  he  placed,  a  number 
of  enormous  statues,  larger  than  life,  and  formed  an  avenue 
of  prodigious  sphinxes  leading  to  the  main  entrance,  besides 
providing  certain  stones  of  a  most  extraordinary  aze  for  the 
repairs.  The  largest  mass  of  stone  was  31  feet  6  inches 
long,  22  feet  broad,  and  12  feet  high.  It  was  cut  out  of  a 
quarry  at  Elephantine,  and  three  years  were  occupied  in 
conveying  it  to  Sais ;  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  labourers, 
all  from  the  class  of  boatmen,  being  employed  in  the  task. 
After  all  this  labour  it  was  never  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended ;  but  was  hollowed  out  and  made 
into  a  chamber,  and  never  placedr  in  its  proper  position. 
Heredotus  says,  that  just  as  the  stone  had  reached  the  spot 
wherein  his  days  it  stood,  the  architect^. considering  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  removing  it,  and  being  wearied 
with  the  heavy  toil,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  was  heard 
by  Amasis.  Full  of  superstition  the  king  regarded  it  as  an 
omen,  and  would  not  allow  the  chamber  to  be  moved 
forward  any  further.  Another  story  told  respecting  it  was, 
that  one  of  the  workmen,  engaged  in  working  the  levers 
was  crushed  and  killed  by  the  mass,  and  that  afler  this 
accident  the  stone  was  left  where  it  stood. 

7.  On  another  occasion  Amasis  showed  his  interest  in 
religious  matters  by  contributing  towards  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  in  Greece.  The  expense  was 
greater  than  the  Delphians  could  bear,  and  they  went  from 
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city  to  city  beggiog  for  contributions.  When  they  arrived 
in  Egypt  the  king  gave  them  a  thousand  talents  of  alum, 
an  article  for  which  the  country  was  much  celebrated. 
Amasis  also  made  offerings  to  the  gods  of  various  nations. 
He  sent  to  Gyrene  a  statue  of  Minerva  coyered  with  plates 
of  gold,  and  a  painted  likeness  of  himself.  To  the  Minerva 
of  Lindus,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  he  gave  two 
statues  in  stone,  and  a  linen  corslet.  Another  corslet 
presented  by  him  to  the  Lacedemonians  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  It  was  ornamented  with  numerous  figures 
of  animals  worked  in  gold  and  cotton,  and  each  thread, 
though  very  fine,  was  composed  of  360  other  threads  all 
distinct.  This  corslet  was  carried  off  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Samos,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  so 
indignant  at  the  robbery,  that  it  was  afterwards  made  a 
pretext  for  war.  Such  liberality  to  the  Greek  temples  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Egyptians  never  admitted 
into  their  mythology  the  gods  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  were  eager  to  copy  the  rites  of  the 
Egyptian  religion. 

8.  Amasis  is  said  to  have  established  a  law  by  which 
every  Egyptian  was  obliged  to  appear  once  a  year  before 
the  governor  of  the  Nome  to  which  he  belonged,  and  show 
what  were  his  means  of  living.  If  he  &iled  to  do  this,  or 
could  not  prove  that  he  obtained  a  livelihood  in  an  honest 
manner,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  This  law,  however, 
probably  dates  firom  a  much  earlier  period.  In  many  other 
respects  Amasis,  certainly  showed  himself  a  wise  monarch. 
The  military  affairs  of  Egypt  were  not  neglected  by  him  ; 
he  took  Cyprus  and  made  it  tributary,  and  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  against  Cyrus,  King 
of  Persia ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  sent  Croesus  a 
large  body  of  troops.  He  also  increased  the  wealth  of 
Egypt  by  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  on  commerce. 
The  Greek  traders  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  coimtry. 
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and  the  king  gave  them  the  city  of  Naucratis,  in  the  Delta, 
for  their  residence.  To  those  who  only  wished  to  trade 
upon  the  coast,  and  did  not  desire  to  remain,  he  granted 
lands  where  they  might  set  up  altars  and  erect  temples  to 
the  gods. 

9.  For  a  long  time  Naucratis  had  been  the  only  Egyptian 
city  given  up  to  commerce,  and  if  traders  entered  any  but 
the  Ganopic,  or  most  westerly  mouth  of  the  Nile,  by  which 
alone  they  could  reach  Naucratis,  they  were  obliged  to  turn 
back,  afler  swearing  that  they  had  not  come  there  of  their 
own  free  will.  This  extreme  precaution  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  adopted  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
Greek  pirates,  by  whom  the  Mediterranean  was  infested. 

10.  The  favour  shown  to  the  Greeks  by  the  kings  who 
reigned  at  Sais  brought  many  travellers  from  Greece  to 
Egypt,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  tended 
greatly  to  increase  their  mutual  civilisation.  Thales,  the 
first  of  those  Greek  philosophers  who  received  the  title  of 
*  Wise  Men,'  came  to  Egypt  about  this  period.  He  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  in  search  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
did  not  forget  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile.  He  measured  the  height  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid by  the  length  of  its  shadow,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  foretell  an  eclipse.  The  Egyptians  on  their 
part  enlarged  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  Thales  is 
said  to  have  sacrificed  an  ox  to  the  gods  in  token  of  grati- 
tude for  this  benefit. 

Soon  afterwards  Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  came  to 
Naucratis  as   a  merchant.      He  brought  the  olive  oil  of 
Athens  to  exchange  with  the  corn  and  other  native  pro^ 
ducts   of  Egypt:  and,   while  carrying  on  this  trade,  he 
studied  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.     Solon 
had  been,  in  the  highest  degree,  useful  to  his  countrymen 
in  reforming  their  laws,  and  nov^  he  was  anxious  to  acquire^ 
knowledge  which  might  enable  bina  to  benefit  tbeni  stm 
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further.  Aecordinglj,  after  selling  his  cargo,  or  learing  it  at 
Naacratis  under  the  care  of  an  agent,  he  visited  Saiis,  where 
he  was  honourably  received,  and  admitted  to  fre&  inter- 
eounewith  the  priests  of  the  Temple  of  Neith,  who  looked 
upon  the  Greeks  as  the  mere  children  of  yesterday,  and 
professed  to  hare  a  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  last  nine 
thousand  years.  Solon  returned  to  Athens  with  his  mind 
much  enlarged,  but  he  had  the  pain  of  finding  that  in  his 
absence  his  countrymen  had  lost  their  zeal  for  his  laws,  and 
that  the  knowledge  he  had  lately  acquired  was  not  likely  to 
be  estimated  by  them  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  introduced 
the  law  by  which  every  person  was  obliged  to  account  to  a 
magistrate  for  his  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  an  honest 
manner;  but  the  penalty  of  death  was  not  exacted  in 
Athens,  as  in  Egypt,  although  the  offender  was  liable  to 
punishment. 

Cleobulus  of  Rhodes,  and  Hecateeus  of  Miletus,  were  also 
amongst  the  number  o^  learned  men  who  repaired  to  Egypt 
at  this  time.  The  latter  wrote  a  valuable  account  of  his 
travels. 

11.  One  of  the  cities  which  he  visited  was  Thebes,  where 
the  priests  showed  him  the  large  wooden  mummy-cases  of 
their  predecessors,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-five,  all  standing  upright  round  the  walls  of  the  temple. 
Hecatieus  boasted  that  he  was  the  sixteenth  in  descent  from 
Jupiter,  but  the  priests  declared  that  those  three  himdred 
and  forty-five  priests  had  ruled  Thebes  in  succession,  from 
fkther  to  son,  each  mortal,  the  son  of  a  mortal;  whilst 
before  them,  the  gods  Osiris  and  Horus  had  been  the  kings 
of  Egypt.  This  vaunt  was  greatly  exaggerated,  but  the 
Theban  priests  were  then  as  far  removed  from  the  obscurity 
of  antiquity  as  are  the  English  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  what  we  have  reason 
to  believe  was  the  truth,  their  assertion  would  still  have 
been  remarkable,  and  they  coidd  probably  have  pointed  to 
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records,  standing  around  them,  which  had  counted  some 
centuries  before  Abraham. 

12.  Heredotus,  besides  describing  the  foreign  policy  of 
Amasis,  which  so  greatly  influenced  the  fortunes  of  Egypt, 
dwells  much  upon  what  may  be  called  his  private  history. 

The  vicissitudes  of  human  events  seemed  to  have  deeply 
impressed  the  mind  of  Amasis,  and  from  them  he  must  have 
learnt  lessons  of  wisdom,  which  would  otherwise  appear  in- 
consistent with  his  self-indulgent  character.  A  striking 
instance  of  his  conviction  of  the  instability  of  human 
greatness  is  given  in  the  history  of  his  friendship  with  Poly- 
crates,  the  tyrant  of  the  Island  of  Samos.  Polycrates  had 
originally  made  himself  master  of  Samos  by  heading  an 
insurrection.  He  then  shared  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
brothers,  but  after  some  time  he  killed  the  elder,  and 
banished  the  yoimger,  and  retained  the  whole  island  for 
himself.  His  power  by  degrees  greatly  increased.  He 
possessed  a  good  fleet  and  skilful  soldiers,  and  by  their  help 
he  plundered  his  fHends  as  well  as  his  foes,  £>r  he  argued 
that  a  friend  was  better  pleased  if  you  gave  him  back  what 
you  had  taken  from  him,  than  if  you  spared  him  at  the 
first.  Many  of  the  neighbouring  islands  were  captured  by 
him,  and  several  towns>  upon  the  mainland  were  also  taken. 
But  Polycrates  was  not  only  a  conqueror,  but  a  wise  and 
prudent  ruler.  He  enriched  Samos  with  the  best,  products 
of  other  lands,  and  introduced  breeds  of  dieep  from  Attica, 
goats  from  the  Island  of  Naxos,  pigs  from  Sicily,  and 
hounds  from  Laconia  and  Mollosia.  Foreign  artisans  were 
attracted  to  his  kingdom  by  the  ofler  of  high  wages,  and  his 
own  people  were  employed  in  useful  and  beautiful  public 
woi^s.  His  chief  desire,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  to 
gain  fkvour  with  the  lower  orders.  It  is  said  that  when  any 
of  his  common  soldiers  fell  in  battle,  he  assigned  the  care 
of  their  bereaved  mothers  to  some  of  the  richer  citizens, 
telling  them  to  regard  them  as  their  own  mothers ;  and  in 
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order  still  further  to  increase  bis  popularity,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  lending  his  rich  hangings,  and  valuable  plate,  to 
anyone  who  required  it  for  a  wedding  feast,  or  other 
banquet  of  more  than  common  importance.  Neither  did 
Polycrates  neglect  to'cultivate  the  alliance  of  foreign  States. 
The  friendship  of  the  King  of  Egypt  was  sought  by  him 
and  obtained,  and  gifts  were  interchaned  by  the  two 
monarchs  as  a  proof  of  their  cordial  alliance.  After  a  time, 
however  the  continued  success  of  Polycrates  began  to  disturb 
the  mind  of  Amasis,  and  fearing  that  his  Mend  might  be 
dazzled  by  such  uninterrupted  prosperity,  he  wrote  him  the 
following  letter : — 

'  Amasis  to  Polycrates  thus  sayeth :  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
hear  of  a  friend  and  ally  prospering,  but  thy  exceeding 
prosperity  does  not  cause  me  joy,  forasmuch  as  I  know  that 
the  gods  are  envious.  My  wish  for  myself  and  for  those 
I  love  is,  to  be  now  successful,  and  now  to  meet  with  a 
check — ^thus  passing  through  life,  amid  alternate  good  and 
ill,  rather  than  with  perpetual  good  fortune.  For  never 
yet  did  I  hear  tell  of  any  one  succeeding  in  all  his  under- 
takings who  did  not  meet  with  calamity  at  last,  and  come 
to  utter  ruin.  Now,  therefore,  give  ear  to  my  words,  and 
meet  thy  good  luck  in  this  way, — Bethink  thee  which  of 
all  thy  treasures  thou  valuest  most,  and  canst  least  bear  to 
part  with ;  take  it,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  throw  it  away,  so 
that  it  may  be  sure  never  to  come  any  more  into  the  sight 
of  man.  Then,  if  thy  good  fortune  be  not  thenceforth 
chequered  with  ill,  save  thyself  from  harm  by  again  doing 
as  I  have  counselled.*  *  When  Polycrates,'  as  we  are  told 
by  Heredotus,  read  this  letter,  'and  perceived  that  the 
advice  of  Amasis  was  good,  he  considered  carefully  with 
himself  which  of  the  treasures  that  he  had  in  store  it  would 
^ieve  him  most  to  lose.  Afler  much  thought,  he  made 
"k  hia  mind  tliat  it  was  a  signet  ring  which  he  was  wont  to 
ar,  an  ememid  set  in  gold,  the  workmanship  of  Theodore, 
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son  of  TMecles,  a  Samain.  So  he  determined  to  throw  this 
away;  and  manning  a  penteconter,'  or  a  ship  with  fifty 
rowers  on  board,  'he  went  and  bade  the  sailors  put  out  into 
the  open  sea.  When  he  was  now  a  long  way  from  the 
island,  he  took  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  in  the  sight  of 
all  those  who  were  on  board  fiung  it  into  the  deep.  This 
done,  he  returned  home  and  gave  vent  to  his  sorrow.  Now 
it  happened  five  or  six  days  aflerwards,  that  a  fisherman 
caught  a  fish  so  large  and  beautiful  that  he  thought  it  well 
deserved  to  be  made  a  present  of  to  the  king.  So  he  took 
it  with  him  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  said  that  he 
wanted  to  see  Polycrates.  Then  Polycrates  allowed  him  to 
come  in,  and  the  fisherman  gave  him  the  fish,  with  these 
words  following :  *  Sir  king,  when  I  took  this  prize  I  thought 
I  would  not  carry  it  to  market.  Though  I  am  a  poor  man, 
who  live  by  my  trade,  I  said  to  myself,  it  is  worthy  of 
Polycrates  and  his  greatness ;  and  so  I  brought  it  here  to 
give  it  to  you.'  The  speech  pleased  the  king,  who  thus 
spoke  in  reply :  *  Thou  didst  right  well,  friend,  and  I  am 
doubly  indebted  both  for  the  gift  and  for  the  speech.  Come 
now  and  sup  with  me.*  So  the  fisherman  went  home, 
esteeming  it  a  high  honour  that  he  had  been  asked  to  sup 
Avith  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  servants,  on  cutting  open 
the  fish,  found  the  signet  of  their  master  in  its  inside.  No 
sooner  did  they  see  it  than  they  seized  upon  it,  and  hasten- 
ing to  Polycrates,  with  great  joy  restored  it  to  him,  and 
told  him  in  what  way  it  had  been  found.  The  king,  who 
saw  something  providential  in  the  matter,  forthwith  wrote 
a  letter  to  Amasis,  telling  him  all  that  had  happened,  what 
lie  had  himself  done,  and  what  had  been  the  upshot,  and 
despatched  the  letter  to  Egypt.  When  Amasis  had  read 
the  letter  of  Polycrates,  he  perceived  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  man  to  save  his  fellow-man  from  the  fate  which  is 
in  store  for  him ;  likewise  he  felt  certain  that  Polvcrates 
would  end  ill,  as  he  prospered  in  everything,  even  finding 
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what  he  had  thrown  away.  So  he  sent  a  herald  to  Samos, 
and  dissolyed  the  contract  of  friendship.  This  he  did  in 
order  that  when  the  great  and  heavy  misfortune  came,  he 
might  escape  the  grief  which  he  would  have  felt  if  Ike 
sufferer  had  been  his  bond-friend.* 

13.  Another  reason  has  been  given  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  idliance  between  the  two  monarchs.  Amasis,  it  is  said, 
deserted  Polycrates  on  account  of  his  injustice  to  his 
subjects ;  whilst  it  has  also  been  suspected,  and  with  reason, 
that  it  was  Polycrates  who,  with  characteristic  faithless- 
ness, broke  off  his  friendship  with  Amasis  when  he  found 
it  suitable  to  his  policy  to  cultivate  the  alliance  of  the 
Persians. 

14.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  forebod- 
ings of  Amasis  were  some  years  afterwards  fully  realised  ; 
for  the  satrap  or  governor  of  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  having 
formed  a  deadly  hatred  against  Polycrates,  contrived,  by 
false  pretences,  to  allure  him  to  the  mainland,  and  then 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  crucified. 

15.  Amasis  himself  must  in  his  latter  days  have  had  great 
cause  to  dread  the  downfall  of  his  own  power.  Egypt  was 
threatened  with  a  Persian  invasion,  and  if  the  life  of  the 
king  had  been  prolonged  but  a  very  few  years,  he  would 
have  witnessed  that  great  overthrow  of  his  country  which 
was  the  completement  fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  prophecy  for 
which  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  prepared  the 
way. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  Ht)w  do  the  Egyptian  monuments  disprove  the  legend  of  Apries 

and  AmaisiS)  as  told  to  Herodotus  ? 

2.  Describe  the  sarcophagus  of  the  wife  of  Amasis,  and  state  where 

it  is  now  to  be  seen. 

3.  By  what  means  is  it  probable  that  Amasis  came  to  the  throne  ? 

4.  What  was  the  condition  of  Egypt  under  Amasis,  and  what  was 

the  character  of  that  prince,  as  described  by  the  Egyptian 
priest«  ? 
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6.  How  did  the  priests  account  for  the  reverence  pard  by  Amasis 
to  the  temples  of  the  gods  ? 

6.  Describe  the  sacred  buildings  erected  by  Amasis,  and  repeat  the 

legend  connected  with  the  quarrying  of  one  of  the  great  stones. 

7.  What  contributions  and  offerings  did  Amasis  make  to  the  gods 

ot  foreign  nations  ? 

8.  In  what  respects  did  Amasis  show  himself  to  be  a  wise  monarch  ? 

9.  How  was  the  city  of  Naucratis  privileged  beyond  otiier  Egyp- 

tian cities  ? 

10.  What  celebrated  men  visited  Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  favour 

shown  to  the  Greeks  by  the  kings  who  reigned  at  Thais? 

11.  How  did  Hecateeus  of  Miletus  and  the  Egyptian  priests  en- 

deavour to  rival  each  other  ? 

1 2.  Belate  the  story  of  Amasis  and  TPolycrates,  as  given  by  He- 

rodotus. 

1 3.  What  other  reason  has  been  given  for  the  dissolution  of  the 

alliance  between  Amasis  and  Polycrates  ? 

14.  What  was  the  end  of  Polycrates  ? 

15.  What  circumstances  must  have   darkened  the  latter  days  of 

Amftsis? 
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CHAPTER  XV.     . 

PERSIAN  CONQUEST  OF  EGYPT — B.C.  625-411. 

1.  The  glory  of  Nebuchadnezzar*8  empire  had  been  but 
ehort-lived.  Under  his  grandson,  Belshazzar,  Babylon  was 
taken  by  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia ;  and  Cambyses,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Cyrus,  was  now  bent  upon  adding  Egypt 
to  his  vast  dominions. 

2.  Great  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  this  undertaking, 
for  the  only  entrance  to  Egj'pt  was  by  the  Desert,  and  the 
want  of  water  rendered  the  journey  almost  impossible  to  a 
large  army.  Cambyses,  however,  obtained  help  in  his  per- 
plexity from  a  person  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
means  by  which  the  obstacles  to  his  enterprise  might  be 
overcome.  Phanes,  a  Greek  soldier  in  the  service  of  Amasis, 
being  for  some  reason  dissatisfied  with  his  master,  had  de- 
serted his  service  and  fied  to  Cambyses,  and  now  anxious 
to  revenge  himself  for  his  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  he  not 
only  betrayed  to  the  Persian  king  all  the  secrets  of  Amasis, 
but  gave  him  the  best  advice  as  to  how  the  Desert  might 
be  crossed.  An  ambassador  was,  by  his  direction,  sent  to 
the  most  powerful  Arab  sheik  to  solicit  a  safe-conduct 
through  the  Desert.  He  was  well  received,  and  the  Arab 
chief  pledged  his  faith  to  him,  according  to  what  was  then 
the  custom  of  the  Arabs.  Two  men,  wishing  to  swear  a 
friendship,  were  accustomed  to  stand  on  each  side  of  a  third, 
who  with  a  sharp  stone  made  a  cut  on  the  inside  of  the 
hand  of  each  near  the  middle  finger.  Then,  taking  a  piece 
from  their  dress,  he  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of  each,  and 
moistened  with  it  seven  stones,  which  were  placed  near 
them,  calling  at  the  same  time  on  two  deities,  who  were 
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supposed  to  represent  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  Arabian 
chief  having  thus  contracted  a  solemn  alliance  with  the 
Persian  king,  gave  him  the  assistance  that  was  needed  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  project,  for  he  filled  a  number 
of  cameFs  skins  with  water,  and  having  loaded  with  them 
all  the  live  camels  which  he  possessed,  drove  them  into 
the  Desert,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  army  when  it 
arrived. 

3.  Before  Cambyses  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  was  dead, 
but  Psammenitus,  his   son,   succeeded  to  the    ^„  cor 

'  /  ^  B.C.  o2o. 

throne,  and  his  army,  stationed  at  Pelusium, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  invader. 

4.  The  Persians  crossed  the  Desert,  and  pitching  their 
camp  close  to  the  Egyptians,  made  ready  for  battle ;  a  stub- 
bom  fight  followed,  and  at  length,  when  vast  numbers  had 
been  slain  on  both  sides,  the  Egyptians  turned  and  fied  in 
complete  disorder  to  Memphis.  The  city  itself  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  citadel  was  strongly  fortified,  and  there 
the  Egyptians  shut  themselves  up. 

5.  A  Persian  herald  soon  arrived  fi*om  Cambyses.  He  had 
orders  to  sail  in  a  Mitylenean  vessel  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis, 
and  then  call  upon  the  Egyptians  to  surrender ;  but  the  ex- 
asperated people  when  they  saw  the  vessel  drawing  near, 
poured  forth  in  crowds  from  the  castle,  destroyed  the  ship, 
and,  tearing  the  Mityleneans  limb  firom  limb,  bore  them 
into  the  fortress. 

6.  This  act  of  cruelty  was  speedily  avenged.  Cambyses 
besieged  and  took  Memphis ;  and  afler  a  short  time,  not 
only  Egypt,  but  the  neighbouring  countries,  Lidya,  Cyrene, 
and  Barca,  submitted  themselves  to  his  power.  The  unfor- 
tunate Psammenitus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  sufferings 
are  thus  described  by  Herodotus : — 

7.  *  Ten  days  after  the  fort  had  fallen,  Cambyses  resolved 
to  try  the  spirit  of  Psammenitus,  the  Egyptian  king,  whose 
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whole  reign  had  been  but  six  months.  He  therefore  had 
him  pet  in  one  of  the  suburba,  and  many  other  Egyptians 
with  him,  and  thare  subjected  him  to  insult.  First  of  all, 
he  sent  his  daughter  out  from  the  city,  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  a  alave,  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  Yra.ter.  Many  virgins, 
the  daughters  of  the  chief  nobles,  accompanied  her,  wearing 
the  same  dress.  When  the  damsels  came  opposite  the  place 
where  their  Others  sate,  shedding  tears  and  uttering  cries  of 
woe,  the  Withers,  all  but  Psammenitus,  wept  and  wailed  in 
return,  grieving  to  see  their  children  in  so  sad  a  plight; 
but  he,  when  he  had  looked  and  seen,  bent  his  head  towards 
the  ground.  In  this  way  passed  by  the  water  carriers. 
Next  to  them  came  Psammenitus^s  son  and  two  thousand 
Egyptians  of  the  same  a^e  with  him,  all  of  them  having 
ropes  round  their  necks  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and 
they  too  passed  by  on  their  way  to  suffer  death  for  the 
murder  of  the  Mityleneans  who  were  destroyed  with  their 
vessel  in  Memphis.  For  so  had  the  royal  judges  given 
their  sentence:  ^^for  each  Mitylenean  ten  of  the  noblest 
Egyptians  must  forfeit  life."  King  Psammenitus  saw  the 
train  pass  on,  and  knew  his  son  was  being  led  to  death ;  but 
while  the  other  Egyptians  who  sate  around  him  wept  and 
were  sorely  troubled,  he  showed  no  further  sign  than  when 
he  saw  his  daughter.  And  now,  when  they  too  were  gone, 
it  chanced  that  one  of  his  former  boon  companions,  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  stripped  of  all  that  he  had, 
and  was  a  beggar,  came  where  Psammenitus,  son  of  Amasis, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  were,  asking  alms  from  the 
soldiers.  At  this  sight  the  king  burst  into  tears,  and, 
weeping  out  aloud,  called  his  friend  by  his  name,  and 
smote  himself  on  the  head.  Now  there  were  some  who  had 
been  sent  to  watch  Psammenitus,  and  see  what  he  would 
do  as  each  train  went  by ;  so  these  persons  went  and  told 
Cambyses  of  his  beliaviour.  Then  he,  astonished  at  what 
was  done,  sent  a  messenger  to  Psammenitus,  and  questioned 
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him  saving,  "  Psammenitus,  thy  lord  CamhyBes  asketh  thee 
ivjhy,  when  thou  aawest  thy  daiighter  brought  to  shame, 
and  thy  son  on  his  way  to  death,  thou  didst  neither  utter 
cry  nor  shed  tears,  while  to  a  beggar  who  is,  he  hears,  a 
Strang "ir  to  thy  race,  thou  gavest  these  marks  of  honour  ?  '^ 
To  this  question  Psammenitus  made  answer,  "  O  sou  of 
Cyrus,  my  own  misfortunes  were  too  great  for  tears,  but  the 
woe  of  my  friend  deserved  them.  When  a  man  falls  from 
splendour  and  plenty  into  beggary,  at  the  threshold  of  old 
age,  one  may  well  weep  for  him."  When  the  messenger 
brought  back  this  answer,  Cambyses  owned  it  was  just. 
Croesus,  likewise,  '*  the  King  of  Lydia,  who  had  been  de* 
throned  by  the  Persians,"  the  Egyptians  say,  "  burst  into 
tears,"  for  he  had  come  into  Egypt  with  Cambyses.  And  the 
Persians  who  were  present  wept.  Even  Cambyses  himself 
was  touched  with  pity,  and  he  forthwith  gave  an  order  that 
the  son  of  Psammenitus  should  be  spared  from  the  number 
of  those  appointed  to  die,  and  Psammenitus  brought  from 
the  suburbs  into  his  presence.  The  messengers  were  too 
late  to  save  the  life  of  Psammenitus^s  son,  who  had  been 
cut  in  pieces  the  first  of  all ;  but  they  took  Psammenitus 
himself,  and  brought  him  before  the  king.  Cambyses 
illowed  him  to  live  with  him,  and  gave. him  no  more  harsh 
treatment;  nay,  could  he  have  kept  from  intermeddling 
with  affairs,  he  might  have  recovered  Egypt,  and  ruled 
as  governor  under  Cambyses ;  but,'  adds  Herodotus,  *  Psam- 
menitus plotted  evil  and  received  his  reward  accordingly. 
He  was  discovered  to  be  stirring  up  revolt  in  Egypt, 
whereibre  Cambyses,  when  his  guilt  clearly  appeared,  com- 
pelled him  to  drink  bull's  blood,  which  presently  caused 
his  death.     Such  was  the  end  of  Psammenitus.* 

8.  Aflrer  this  event  Cambyses  lefl  Memphis,  and  went 
to  Sa'is.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  wish  at  first  to  con- 
form to  the  Egyptian  customs.  An  inscription  on  a 
statuette  at  Borne,  of  a  distinguished  person  of  tlie  priestly 
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order,  sajs  that,  in  going  to  Sai's,  he  presented  offerings  to 
Neith,  and  performed  the  libations  and  ceremonies  like 
the  kings  who  had  preceded  him,  turning  out  all  those 
who  had  built  houses  in  the  temple  of  Neith,  and  purifying 
it  for  the  performance  of  the  customary  rites.  He  also 
went  into  the  holy  places,  and  apparently  to  the  tomb  of 
Osiris,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Egyptian  religion  like  a  Pharaoh :  receiving  also 
that  roval  title,  added  to  his  own. 

9.  It  has  been  stated  that  on  entering  the  palace  of 

Amasis,  at  Sai's,  Cambyses  commanded  the  body  of  the 

king  to  be  brought  forth  from  the  sepulchre,  and  bade  his 
attendants  scourge  it,  prick  it  with  goads,  and  finally  burn 

it, — an  act  which    was   considered  impious  both  by  the 

Persians  and  Egyy tians ;  but  this  and  similar  stories  cannot 

be  entirely  credited,  as  they  were  related  to  Herodotus  by 

the  Egyptian  priests,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Persian 

monarch. 

10.  The  character  of  Cambyses  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  despotic  and  capricious ;  and  during  the  latter  part  oi 
his  reign  his  actions  were  so  wildly  extravagant  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  he  was  insane. 

11.  Egypt  being  subdued,  the  Persian  King  was  desirous 
of  extending  his  conquests  further,  and  an  expedition  was 
sent  to  explore  Ethiopia,  and  bring  back  a  report  of  the 
country. . 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  King  of  Ethiopia,  knowing 
that  the  Persians  who  had  entered  his  country  were  spies, 
sent  back  an  insulting  message  to  Cambyses,  which  so 
excited  his  wrath  that  he  immediately  set  out  on  his 
march  against  the  Ethiopians,  without  having  made  any 
provision  for  the  sustenance  of  his  troops.  Before  he  had 
accomplished  one-fifih  of  the  distance  the  provisions  failed, 
and  the  soldiers  were  actually  obliged  to  devour  the  beasts 
of  burden  which  accompanied  the  army.     Cambyses  sdll 
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took  no  heed,  but  continued  to  march  forward.  So  long 
as  there  was  any  vegetation  the  soldiers  sustained  life  by 
eating  the  grass  and  herbs,  but  when  at  length  they  came 
to  the  bare  sand,  a  portion  of  them  had  recourse  to  a  most 
horrible  mode  of  support,  and  cast  lots  by  tens  for  one 
man  who  should  be  slain  to  be  food  for  the  rest.  Cam- 
liyses  then  became  alarmed  ;  he  gave  up  his  meditated 
attack  on  Ethiopia,  and,  retreating  by  the  way  he  had 
come,  went  back  to  Memphis.  Another  expedition  was 
Hent  about  the  same  time  against  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  oasis  of  Amim,  in  the  Libyan  desert.  The  word  oasis 
is  derived  from  an  Egyptian  word,  signifying  an  island  in 
the  sea  of  sand.  The  oases  are  depressions  in  the  great 
table  land  of  Lybia,  which  are  preserved  from  the  inroads 
of  the  shifting  sands  by  the  steep  hills  of  limestone  which 
Burround  them.  They  are  watered  by  springs,  and  thus 
rendered  fertile  and  habitable.  The  oasis  of  Amun  was 
particularly  celebrated,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  worship  and 
the  oracle  of  the  god  Amun.  The  army  of  Cambyses 
having  journeyed  about  six  or  seven  days,  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  a  sandstorm.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  never  heard  of  again. 

12.  Such  great  disasters  must  have  embittered  the  feel- 
ings of  Cambyses,  and  he  was  further  irritated  by  finding, 
when  he  arrived  at  Mempliis,  the  whole  city  given  up  to 
rejoicing.  Caring  little,  as  it  would  seem,  for  their  sub- 
jugation to  the  conquering  Persians,  they  had  arrayed 
themselves  in  their  gayest  garments,  and  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  feasts  and  revelries,  whilst  celebrating  the 
appearance  of  the  god  Apis,  who  had  just  been  found. 
Cambyses,  full  of  suspicion,  imagined  that  they  were  re- 
joicing over  his  misfortunes,  and  sending  for  the  officers 
under  whose  government  Memphis  had  been  placed,  he  de- 
manded of  them  '  Why,  when  he  was  in  Memphis  before, 
the  Egyptians  had  done  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  waited 
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until  now,  when  he  had  returned  with  the  loss  of  so  manj 
of  his  troops?'  The  officers  replied,  *  that  one  of  the  Egyp- 
tian gods  had  appeared,  a  god,  who  at  long  interrals  of 
time  had  been  accustomed  to  show  himself  in  Egypt,  and 
that  always  on  his  appearance  the  whole  of  Egypt  feasted 
and  kept  jubilee.'  When  Cambyses  heard  this  he  ex- 
claimed that  the  officers  lied,  and  as  liars  he  condemned 
them  all  to  suffer  death. 

The  sentence  was  executed ;  and  Cambyses  then  sum- 
moned the  priests  to  his  presence,  and  questioned  them 
upon  this  strange  subject.  The  answers  made  to  his 
inquiries  corresponded  with  the  account  given  by  the 
officers,  and  Cambyses,  irritated  and  perplexed,  declared 
that  he  would  soon  know  whether  a  tame  god  had  really 
come  to  dwell  in  Egypt,  and  ordered  Apis  to  be  brought 
before  him,  The  priest  returned,  bringing  with  them  the 
sacred  bulL  Cambjrses  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  the 
animal  in  the  thigh.  Then  turning  scornfully  to  the 
priests  he  exclaimed :  *■  Think  ye  that  gods  become  like 
this,  of  flesh  and  blood  and  sensible  to  steel  ?  A  fit  god 
indeed  for  the  Egyptians,  such  an  one  !  But  it  shall  cost 
you  dear  that  you  have  made  me  your  laughing  stock. ^ 
And  having  said  this,  he  ordered  those  whose  business  it 
was  to  scourge  the  priests  and  put  any  Egyptians  to  deatli 
who  might  be  found  keeping  the  festival  of  the  £dse  god. 
Apis,  thus  sorely  wounded,  lay  some  time  pining  in  the 
temple,  and  at  la^  died.  The  priests  buried  him  secretly, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Cambyses. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  Cambyses  killed  the  bull  and 
gave  it  to  the  dogs,  and  certainly,  considering  the  reckless 
excitement  of  the  king's  mind,  it  would  be  more  likely 
that  he  should  kill  the  animal  than  be  satisfied  with 
merely  wounding  it.  The  Persian  religion  rendered  him 
peculiarly  alive  to  the  folly  of  such  idolatry,  for,  although 
fiur  removed  firom  the  truth,  it  was  still  the  purest  belief 
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held  by  heathen  nations.  Fire  was  the  emblem  of  the 
Persian  deity,  and  no  other  visible  representations  of  him 
were  allowed. 

13.  The  prophet  Bzekiel,  in  the  reign  of  Hophra,  pr 
Apries,  while  the  war  between  Assyria  and  Egypt  was  yet 
doubtful,  had  foreseen  and  foretold  the  end  of  the  "Egyptian 
power.  The  warning  that  Egypt  was  to  fall  was  given  in 
the  most  detailed  manner,  in  language  which  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  easily  understood  if  the  cities  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  were  mentioned  by  the  names  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar. 

*  The  day  is  near,  said  the  prophet,  *  even  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near,  a  cloudy  day ;  it  shall  be  the  time  of  the 
heathen.  And  the  sword  shall  come  upon  Egypt,  and 
great  pain  shall  be  in  Ethiopia,  when  the  slain  shall  fall  in 
Egypt,  and  they  shall  take  away  her  multitude,  and  her 
foundations  shall  be  broken  down.  Ethiopia  and  Libya, 
and  Lydia,  the  TroglodytaB,  and  all  the  Arabs,  and  the 
men  of  the  land  that  is  in  league,  shall  fall  with  them  by 
the  sword  .  .  .  from  Magdolus  to  Syene  shall  they  fall  in 
it  by  the  sword,  saith  the  Lord  God.  ...  I  will  also 
destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  their  images  to  cease  out 
of  Memphis,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  and  I  will  put  a  fear  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  will  make  Upper  Egypt  desolate,  and  will  set  fire  in 
Tanis,  and  will  execute  judgments  in  Thebes.  And  I  will 
pour  my  fury  upon  Sa'is,  the  strength  of  Egypt,  and  I 
will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  Thebes.  And  I  will 
set  fire  in  Egypt.  Sais  shall  have  great  pain,  and  Theb?« 
shall  be  rent  asunder,  and  Memphis  shall  have  distresses 
daily.  The  young  men  of  Heliopolis  and  of  Bubastis  shall 
fall  by  the  sword,  and  these  cities  shall  go  into  captivity. 
At  Daphne  also  the  day  shall  be  darkened,  when  I  shall 
break  there  the  yokes  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pomp  of  her 
strength  shall  cease  in  her  :  as  for  her  a  cloud  shall  cover 
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her,  and  her  daughter  nhall  go  into  captivity.  Thus  will  I 
execute  judgments  in  Egypt :  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord.'     (Ezekiel  xxx.  3-19.) 

14.  The  fulfilment  of  this  threat  began  with  the  march 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  within  fifly  years  of  its  being 
uttered,  it  was  completed  on  the  conquest  of  Cambyses. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  By  which  of  the  Persian  kings  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt  under- 

taken? 

2.  How  was  Cambyses  enabled  to  cross  the  Desert  safely  with  his 

large  army  ? 

3.  Who  was  then  King  of  Egypt,  and  where  did  he  station  himself 

to  await  tbe  approach  of  Cambyses  ? 

4.  What  was  the  result  of  the  first  battle  between  Cambyses  and 

the  Egyptians  ? 

5.  How  did  the  people  of  Memphis  treat  the  herald  sent  to  them 

by  Cambyses  ? 

6.  What  was  the  order  of  the  conquests  of  Cambyses  ? 

7.  Relate  the  sufferings  of  Psammenitus,  as  described  by  Herodotus. 

8.  What  marks  of  respect  did  Cambyses  at  first  show  to  the  Egyp- 

tian religion  ? 

9.  What  act  of  indignity  to  the  body  of  Amasis  is  Cambyses  saiil 

to  have  been  guilty  of,  and  why  cannot  the  story  be  entirely 
credited  ? 

10.  What  was  the  character  of  Cambyses  ? 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  Cambyses,  as 

related  by  Herodotus. 

12.  What  circumstances  greatly  irritated  Cambyses  on  his  return  to 

Memphis,  and  how  did  he  show  his  anger  ? 

13.  Which  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  specially  foretold  the  downfall 

of  the  Egyptian  power.     Grive  the  Scripture  names  for  the 
cities  to  wliich  reference  is  made. 

1 4.  How  was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EGYPT  SUBJECT  TO  PERSIA,  AND  SUBDUED  BY 
ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT — B.C.  411-324. 

1.  From  this  time  Egypt  became  for  many  years  a  satrapy, 
or  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  although  its  internal 
affairs  continued  to  be  managed  by  native  kings.  Cam- 
byses  remained  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt,  but  his  reign 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Persia.  The  rule  of  the  Persian 
monarchs  does  not  appear  to  have  been  severe,  but  an  aver- 
sion both  natural  and  religious  existed  between  the  two 
nations,  and  rebellions  again  and  again  broke  out. 

2.  During  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia, 

the  Egyptians  even  succeeded  in  completely 
freeing  their  country  from  the  ibreign  yoke, 
and  Amyrtoeus  of  Sais  became  the  independent  master  of 
Egypt.  For  him  was  carved  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  covered  both  within  and  with- 
out with  hieroglyphics.  After  that  period  Egypt  was  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  almost  entirely  free  ;  but  the 
dates  of  the  different  monarchs  are  uncertain,  and  their 
reigns  comparatively  unimportant. 

3.  During  this  time  many  learned  men  of  Greece,  and 
amongst  them  Herodotus,  visited  Egj'pt,  but  the  country 
was  closed  again  to  Greek  travellers,  when  the  Persians 
attempted  to  recover  their  dominion. 

4.  The  short  reigns  of  the  Egyptian  kings  are  only  re- 
markable for  their  struggles  for  independence.     The  reign 

of  Nectanebo  I.  is  of  longer  duration  than 

o  ^381  *^^*  °^  ^^^  immediate  predecessors.      He  so 

defeated  the  Persians  that  his  latter  years  were 
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peaceful,  and  the  country  being  again  opened  to  the  curi- 
osity of  the  Greeks,  "was,  as  usual,  visited  by  several  men 
of  note,  and  amongst  them  by  Plato  the  philosopher,  "who 
brought  "with  him  a  cargo  of  olive  oil  instead  of  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

5.  Plato  had  been  attending  Socrates  on  his  death-bed, 
and  listening  to  his  conversation  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  but  from  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  which  "was  as  much 
a  Jewish  as  an  Egyptian  city,  we  may  believe  that  he  gained 
new  views  of  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishment.     He 
praises  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
speaks  of  them  as  being  singularly  afraid  of  novelty.    Their 
music,  for  instance,  never  varied.     The  priests  sang  year 
by  year  the  same  poem,  as — joining  their  lamentations  with 
those  supposed  to    be  uttered  by  the  goddess  Tsis — they 
mourned  the  death  of  Osiris.     The  painter  and  sculptor 
made  no  change  in  art,  for  change  was  forbidden  by  the 
laws.     The  minds  of  the  people  were  imprisoned  within 
the  system  of  education  in  which  they  had  been  trained, 
and  the  very  learning  which  had  so  early  raised  the  Egyp- 
tian above  their  neighbours  was  now  chiefly  employed  to 
check  advancement  and  to  repress  improvement.    The  poet 
Euripides  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  Plato  on  his 
journey.   He  fell  ill  whilst  in  Egypt,  but  was  cured  by  the 
priests,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  sea  water. 

6.  Nectanebo  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Necta- 

nebo  n.,  under  whom  the  struggle  with  Persia 

recommenced,  and  Nectanebo  being  completely 

defeated  by  Darius  Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  HI.,  retired  to 

Ethiopia,  and  Egypt  became  once  more  a  Persian  province. 

7.  This  conquest  was  not,  however,  eflfected  without  dif- 
ficulty. On  his  first  invasion,  Ochus  had  failed  to  estab- 
lish his  power,  and  the  Egyptians,  punning  on  his  name 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  had  called  him  Artaxerxes  the  Ass. 
When  the  Persian  monarch  became  the  lord  of  Egypt,  this 
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insult  was  not  forgotten,  and,  deriding  the  religion  of  the 
people  he  had  conquered,  he  brought  forward  an  ass  as 
their  patron  deity,  and  slew  the  sacred  bull  Apis  in  sacri- 
fice to  the  new  god. 

8.  But  this  contempt  for  all  that  the  Egyptians  held 
sacred  was  terribly  avenged.  Soon  after  Ochus  returned 
to  Persia,  he  was  stabbed  by  the  slaves  in  his  own  service ; 
the  first  to  strike  the  blow  being  Bagoas,  an  Egyptian 
eunuch,  wlio  was  urged  to  the  deed  by  zeal  for  the  bull 
Apis.  The  king's  body  was  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  to 
the  beasts,  such  treatment  according  to  the  Egyptian  my- 
thology, having  been  bestowed  upon  Osiris  by  Typhon.  It 
is  said  that  the  priests,  in  order  to  show  their  hatred 
of  Ochus,  represented  him  in  their  catalogue  of  kings  by 
a  sword. 

9.  The  death  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  the  rule  of  his 
successors,  made  no  change  in  the  fate  of  Egypt,  which 
still  remained  a  Persian  province,  the  Egyptians  consoling 
their  wounded  vanify,  in  living  under  a  race  of  foreign 
monarchs,  by  inventing  a  story  that  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Apries,  and  that  Cambyses  and 
his  successors  had  therefore  gained  the  kingdom,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  inheritance. 

10.  When  Alexander  the  Great  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Persia  he  invaded  Egypt,  which  submitted  to  him  with- 
out a  struggle.  The  Persian  garrisons  were  not  strong 
enough  to  guard  the  towns  left  in  their  change.  The  Greek 
fleet  easily  overpowered  that  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  har- 
bour of  Pelusium,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  Alex- 
ander, who,  ordering  his  vessels  to  meet  him  at  Memphis, 
marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  Heliopolis,  near 
which  place  the  Macedonian  army  crossed  the  Nile,  and 
then  entered  Memphis. 

Memphis  had  long  been  the  chief  city  of  Egypt,  even 
when  not  the  seat  of  government.     In  earlier  days,  when 
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the  warlike  monarchs  of  Thebes  had  made  '.Egypt  the 
greatest  kingdom  in  the  world,  Memphis  and  the  lowland 
corn-fields  of  the  Delta  paid  tribute  to  Thebes ;  but  with 
the  improvements  in  navigation,  the  cities  on  the  coast 
rose  in  wealth.  Riches  alone  would  not,  however,  have 
given  the  sovereignty  to  Lower  Egypt,  had  not  the  Greek 
mercenary  troops  been  at  hand  to  fight  for  those  who  would 
])ay  them.  The  kings  who  reigned  at  Sai's  guarded  their 
thrones  with  Greek  soldiers,  and  this  circumstance  fai; cured 
the  conquest  of  Alexander,  for  when  he  entered  Egypt 
these  mercenaries  at  once  Hocked  to  his  standard,  and  he 
found  himself  placed  without  opposition  on  the  throne  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Eg}'pt. 

IL  The  greatest  conqueror  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen  deserves  to  be  placed  amongst  the  least  mischievous. 
His  march  is  to  be  traced,  not  by  misery,  anarchy,  and 
ruin,  but  by  the  building  of  new  cities,  the  careful  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  revival  of  trade,  and  the  growth  of 
learning.  Alexander's  first  care  on  reaching  Memphis  was 
to  prove  to  the  Egyptians  that  he  was  come  to  re-establish 
their  ancient  monarchy.  He  went  in  state  to  the  temple 
of  Apis,  and  sacrificed  to  the  sacred  bull  as  the  native 
kings  had  done  at  their  coronations ;  and  as  Amun  Be,  or 
Jupiter  Ammon  the  Sun,  and  the  god  of  Thebes,  was  the 
deity  under  whom  Egypt  was  believed  to  have  seen  its 
proudest  days,  and  whose  protection  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
liad  especially  sought,  the  Macedonian  conqueror  desired 
to  lay  his  offerings  also  in  the  temple  of  this  god,  and  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  priesta  as  *  Son  of  the  Sun,'  and, 
like  the  kings  of  Thebes,  able  to  boast  himself  beloved  by 
Amun  Re. 

12.  But  the  great  temple  of  Thebes  was  distant  five 
hundred  miles  from  Memphis,  and  Alexander,  unable  as  a 
general  to  spare  the  time  necessary  for  this  march,  chose 
rather  to  visit  the  nearer  and  less  known  temple,  in  the 
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oasis  of  Amun,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the 
coast.  Accordingly  he  floated  down  the  river  from  Mem- 
phis to  the  sea,  taking  with  him  the  light  armed  troops  and 
his  royal  band  of  chosen  warriors.  On  arriving  at  Cano- 
pus  he  sailed  westward  along  the  coast,  and  landed  at  Elia- 
cotis,  a  small  village  on  the  spot  where  Alexandria  now 
stands.  Here  he  made  no  stay ;  but  one  glance — for  lie 
was  never  there  a  second  time — must  have  shown  him  that 
the  place  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  great  harbour,  and 
that,  with  a  little  help  from  art,  it  would  be  the  port  of 
all  Egypt.  Orders  were  given  to  Dinocrates,  the  architect, 
to  improve  the  harbour,  and  to  lay  down  the  plan  of  a  new 
city  to  be  called,  after  its  founder,  Alexandria ;  and  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  proved  to  after  generations  the 
wisdom  both  of  the  statesman  and  the  builder.  From 
Rhacotis  Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  about  two 
hundred  miles  and  then  turned  southward  to  the  oasis. 

13.  The  oasis  of  Amun  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  three 
oases  of  the  Libyan  desert.  It  is  a  green  and  shady  valley, 
refreshed  by  a  deep  spring  of  water,  and  lying  in  the  midst 
of  parched  sand-hills.  Here  stood  the  temple  of  Amun 
Re,  containing  the  statue  of  the  god,  who  was  represented 
as  a  man  having  the  head  and  horns  of  a  ram.  The  priests 
of  the  temple  carried  on  a  small  trade  with  Lower  'Egypt, 
by  sending  thither  a  valuable  salt,  probably  manufactured 
from  the  soot  of  dried  camePs  manure,  the  usiial  fuel  of 
the  Desert,  and  which,  from  the  name  of  the  place,  was 
called  salt  of  ammonia.  The  devotion  of  the  merchants 
who  visited  the  oasis,  and  left  their  treasures  in  the  strong 
rooms  of  the  temple  whilst  they  rested  themselves  and  their 
camels  under  the  palm  trees,  had  caused  the  statue  to  be 
loaded  with  jewels ;  and  as  a  further  token  of  honour  to  the 
god,  the  priests  were  accustomed  on  holidays  to  carry  the 
statue  on  their  shoulders,  in  a  gilt  barge,  with  silver  dishes 
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hanging  from  each  side,  men  and  women  following,  and 
singing  hymns  in  praise  of  Amun  Re. 

14.  The  chief  priest  of  this  celebrated  temple,  whether 
willing  or  unwilling,  could  not  hesitate  to  hail  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt  as  the  son  of  Amun  Re ;  and  Alexander, 
having  been  met  and  acknowledged  by  this  title,  and  thus 
obtained  the  object  for  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
journey,  left  his  gifts  to  the  temple,  and  returned  by  the 
shortest  way  to  Memphis. 

15.  The  Macedonian  monarch  was  much  ridiculed  by 
the  Greeks  for  thus  calling  himself  the  *  Son  of  Ammon  ; ' 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  only  motive  was 
that  of  policy.  Among  his  friends  he  always  allowed  such 
claims  to  divinity  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  joke,  and  in 
his  graver  moments  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  God 
is  the  father  of  us  all,  and  that  he  makes  the  best  men  in  a 
peculiar  manner  his  sons;  and  once,  when  wounded,  he 
jx)inted  out  to  the  bystanders  the  blood  which  flowed  irom 
his  body,  observing  that  it  was  like  that  of  other  mortals. 

16.  At  Memphis  Alexander  received  congratulatory  em- 
bassies from  Greece,  reviewed  his  troops,  and  gave  out  his 
orders  for  the  government  of  his  new  kingdom. 

He  divided  the  country  into  two  nomarchies  or  judge- 
ships, and  chose  two  Egyptians  to  be  nomarchs,  thus  en- 
trusting to  natives  the  highest  civil  offices  in  the  kingdom. 
Tlie  garrisons  were  left  under  the  command  of  his  own 
(ireek  generals.  Other  cities  were  also  given  to  Greek 
governors,  but  all  were  commanded  to  administer  justice 
according  to  the  common  law,  or  ancient  customs  of  Egypt. 
This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  that  history  has  re- 
corded of  a  conqueror  ruling  a  province  in  accordance  with 
its  own  institutions;  and  whether  Alexander  had  any  ex- 
ample to  direct  him,  or  whether  his  government  was  the 
result  of  his  own  good  sense,  the  highest  meed  of  praise  is 
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due  to  him  as  the  sovereign  who  first  taught  this  lesson  of 
statesmanlike  wisdom. 

17.  Alexander  did  not  remain  in  Egypt  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  issue  these  orders.  He  found  time  to  talk 
with  Psammo,  the  philosopher  of  the  greatest  name  then 
in  Memphis,  but  though  the  buildings  of  Upper  Egypt  were 
unvisited,  he  hastened  towards  the  Euphrates  to  meet  the 
King  of  Persia,  and  complete  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
In  his  absence  Egypt  remained  upon  the  whole  quiet  and 
happy,  although  Cleomenes,  the  prefect  and  collector  of 
taxes,  proved  wholly  unworthy  of  his  position,  and  by  dis- 
honesty and  avarice  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  even 
amongst  the  Macedonian  soldiers. 

18.  At  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media,  Alexander  lost  his 
friend  Hephaestion,  and  in  grief  for  his  death  he  sent  to 
Egypt  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of  Amun  what  honours  he 
might  pay  to  the  memory  of  one  so  deeply  loved.  The 
messenger  brought  him  an  answer  that  he  might  declare 
Hephffistion  a  demi-god,  and  decree  worship  to  be  paid 
him.  Alexander  accordingly  sent  an  express  command  to 
Cleomenes,  to  build  a  temple  to  his  lost  favourite,  in  the 
new  city  of  Alexandria,  ordering  also  that  the  lighthouse 
which  was  to  be  built  on  the  island  of  Pharos  should  be 
named  after  him  ;  and  as  modern  insurances  against  rit^ks 
at  sea  usually  commence  with  the  words  *  In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen,*  so  all  contracts  between  merchants  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria  were  to  be  written  solemnly  *  In  the 
name  of  Hephaestion.' 

1 9.  Alexander  wrote  these  orders  from  the  sources  of  the 
Indus,  and  feeling  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  obedience  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  he  added  in  his  directions,  that  if, 
when  he  returned  to  Egypt,  he  found  his  wish  carried  into 
effect,  he  would  pardon  Cleomenes  for  those  acts  of  mis- 
government  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  and  for  any 
others  which  might  then  be  brought  before  him.     But  the 
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opportunity  for  this  promised  forgiveness  never  arrived. 
Alexander's  wars  in  Persia  and  India,  and  his  reign  at 
Babylon,  occupied  eight  years  from  the  time  he  had  en- 
tered Egypt,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  died  (b.c. 
324),  leaving  no  definite  successor  to  his  great  empire,  and 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  quaiTels,  wars  and  intrigues, 
which  lor  years  convulsed  the  whole  civilised  world. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1 .  What  was  the  condition  of  Egypt  under  the  Persian  king,  and 

did  the  people  submit  quietly  to  a  foreign  yoke? 

2.  By  whom  was  Egypt  entirely  freed,  and  how  long  did  it  after- 

wards remain  quite  independent  ? 

3.  What  celebrated  Greek  historian  visited  Egypt  at  this  period, 

and  did  the  country  continue  open  to  Greek  travellers  ? 

4.  For  what  is  the  reign  of  Nectanebo  I.  remarkable  ? 

6.  Kelate  the  account  which  Plato  gives  of  Egypt,  and  say  who  ac- 
companied him  thither. 

6.  When  did  Egypt  again  become  a  Persian  province  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Egyptians  offend  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  in  what 

way  did  he  revenge  himself? 

8.  What  was  the  fate  of  Ochus,  and  how  did  the  Egyptians  evince 

their  hatred  of  him  ? 

9.  What  story  was  invented  by  the  Egyptians  to  console  their 

wounded  vanity  in  living  under  a  race  of  foreign  monarch s  ? 

10.  What  was  the  progress  of  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  invaded 

Egypt,  and  by  whom  was  his  conquest  favoured  ? 

11.  What  respect  did  Alexander  show  for  the  religion  of  the  !E^gyp- 

tians  ? 

12.  Describe  the  journey  of  Alexander  from  Memphis  to  the  temple 

of  Amun,  and  state  what  great  work  was  planned  in  conse- 
quence. 

13.  Describe  the  oasis  and  temple  of  Amun. 

14.  How  was  Alexander  received  by  the  priests  of  Amun  ? 

15.  What  view  did  Alexander  take  of  the  divine  honours  paid  him  ? 

16.  What  step  did  Alexander  take  on  his  return  to  Memphis  for  the 

wise  government  of  Egypt? 
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17«  How  long  did  Alexander  continue  in  Egypt,  and  in  what  con- 
dition did  he  leave  the  country  ? 

18.  Who  was  Hephsestion,  and  what  special  honours  were  decreed  to 

his  memory  in  Egypt  ? 

19.  How  did  Alexander  endeavour  to  enforce  his  wishes  respecting 

Hephsestion,   and  what  circumstances  prevented  their  being 
carried  into  execution  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

P'OLEMUS  LAGCS,   GOVERNOR   OF  EGYPT — B.C.  324-306. 

1.  The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  signal  for 
war  and  disunion  thronghoat  the  whole  of  his 
vast  empire. 
2.  Although   ArridsoSy    his  half-brother,  a   prince   of 
weak  mind,  was  acknowledged  as  his  nominal  successor,  jet 
the  real  authority  was  entirely  lodged  in  the  great  lords 
and  generals,  who  divided  the  provinces  amongst  them- 
selves. 

•  3.  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  with  that  part  of  Arabia 
which  borders  on  Egypt,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy,  the  re- 
puted son  of  a  Macedonian  of  low  birth  named  Lagus,  but 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  really  the  half-brother  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

4.  Before  Alexander  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
Ptolemy  Lagos  was  his  friend.  He  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  king  in  his  distant  wars,  and  was  always  treated 
by  him  with  the  greatest  &vour,  and  it  may  possibly  have 
been  a  feeling  of  real  gratitude  for  past  benefits  which  in- 
duced Ptolemy  to  decide  that  the  body  of  Alexander  should 
be  conveyed  to  Egypt.  But  ambition  and  superstition  were 
probably  with  this  higher  feeling. 

5.  There  was  a  current  prediction  that  the  place  where 
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Alexander  should  be  interred  would  be  rendered  the  most 
happy  and  flourishing  part  of  the  whole  earth,  and  this 
belief  induced  his  generals  to  contest  with  each  other  the 
disposal  of  the  kiDg's  body. 

6.  Perdiccas,  the  favoured  commander,  to  whom  Alex- 
ander on  his  death-bed  had  delivered  his  ring,  with  orders 
to  convey  his  body  to  the  Temple  of  Amun,  in  Libya,  for- 
getful of  the  king's  last  wish,  desired  that  the  body  should 
be  taken  to  ^ge,  in  Macedonia,  where  the  remains  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch^  were  usually  deposited.  Others 
proposed  different  places,  but  the  preference  was  at  last 
given  to  Egypt,  and  when  two  years  had  been  employed  in 
preparing  everything  that  could  render  the  funeral  the 
grandest  which  had  ever  been  seen,  the  procession  set  out 
on  its  long  march. 

7.  Pioneers  and  workmen  led  the  way,  their  duty  being 
ta  prepare  the  road  by  which  the  funeral  was  to  pass.  The 
chariot  in  which  the  body  of  Alexander  was  conveyed  to 
its  last  resting-place  was  singularly  magnificent.  A  golden 
pavilion,  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighteen  in  length,  was 
erected  on  the  top.  The  inside  was  adorned  with  a  blaze 
of  jewels,  and  on  the  exterior  was  represented  the  king 
seated  in  a  military  chariot,  with  a  sceptre  by  his  side,  and 
smrounded  by  all  which  had  contributed  to  his  conquests 
—-soldiers,  horses,  elephants  and  ships.  Under  the  pavilion 
was  a  throne  of  gold,  beneath  which  was  placed  the  coffin, 
formed  of  beaten  gold,  and  half  filled  with  aromatic  spices 
and  perfUmes^  The  royal  guards,  magnificently  arrayed, 
followed  the  chariot,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  persons 
were  spectators  of  the  solemnity,  drawn  together  either  by 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  Alexander  or  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  funeral  pomp,  which  had  never  been  equalled, 

.  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  not  one  of  those  who  accompanied 
the  funeral  from  Babylon,  but  when  he  knew  that  the 
march  had  begun,  he  set  out  from  Egypt  with  a  numerous 
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guard  of  his  best  troops  in  order  to  meet  it  The  proces- 
sion had  reached  Syria  when  he  and  his  attendants  joined 
it,  and  he  then  succeeded  in  diyerting  it  from  its  original 
destination  ;  and  the  body  of  the  late  monarch,  instead  of 
being  interred  in  the  Temple  of  Amun,  was  deposited  at 
Memphis,  from  whence  it  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Alex- 
andria. For  some  reasons  this  might  have  appeared  its 
most  fitting  home. 

8.  Alexandria  was  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  king  from  whom  its  name  was 
derived,  and  who  had  founded  it. 

In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  the  trade  of  Egjrpt  was  con- 
fined to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Arabian  Gulf;  the 
Mediterranean  was  not  used  by  them  fi>r  maritime  pur- 
poses, connected  either  with  war  or  conmierce,  until  the 
enterprise  of  strangers  began  to  suggest  its  importance. 
But  when  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  more  ex- 
tended trade  were  perceived,  the  necessity  of  a  port  on  the 
Mediterranean  became  evident.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  any  decided  steps 
were  taken  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  desirably. 
That  prince,  as  it  has  been  akeady  said,  on  his  road  to  the 
temple  of  Amun,  in  Libya,  passed  along  the  sea  coast,  and 
observing  the  natural  harbour  formed  by  the  island  of 
Pharos,  and  the  other  local  recommendations  which  ren- 
dered the  position  suitable  for  a  commercial  city,  lost  no 
time  in  making  arrangemei^ts  for  its  commencement,  and 
the  plan  of  the  future  Alexandria  was  drawn  out,  and  the 
foundations  were  laid,  before  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
The  prosperity  of  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  betokened 
from  its  commencement ;  for  whilst  the  architect  was  mark- 
ing out  the  lines  of  the  streets  upon  the  ground,  the  chalk 
he  used  happened  to  be  exhausted,  upon  which  Alexander, 
who  was  present  at  the  time,  ordered  him  to  employ  the 
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flour  destined  for  the  workmen's  food,  thereby  enabling 
him  to  complete  the  outline  of  many  of  the  streets ;  and 
this  accidental  circumstance  was  deemed  a  good  omen,  as 
it  was  supposed  to  signify  that  the  city  should  enjoy  food 
and  all  things  in  abundance.  The  city  thus  founded  by 
Alexander,  though  begun  before  his  death,  was  not  com- 
pleted till  several  years  after. 

9.  When  finished  it  was  three  miles  long  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  two  main  streets 
crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre.  One  end 
of  the  island  of  Pharos  being  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
stone  wall,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  called 
the  Heptastadium,  formed  the  breakwater  of  a  large  har- 
bour, in  front  of  which  were  many  of  the  public  buildings, 
such  as  the  Emporiiun,  or  Exchange,  the  royal  docks,  for 
building  ships  of  war,  and  the  Poseidon,  or  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, where  the  Greek  sailors  might  offer  up  their  vow» 
on  setting  sail,  or  perform  them  on  their  return  from  a 
long  voyage.  Here  also  stood  the  Stoma — the  burial-place 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  which  the  body  of 
Alexander  was  eventually  placed.  A  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre, a  gymnasium  with  a  large  portico,  a  stadium  or 
race-ground,  public  groves,  gardens,  and  a  hippodrome 
or  ground  for  chariot-races,  all  formed  part  of  the  glories 
of  Alexandria.  Towering  above  all  was  to  be  seen  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  whose  worship  was  derived  from  the 
reverence  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  blended  with 
some  of  the  mythological  legends  of  the  Greeks. 

10.  It  was  to  this  city  that  Ptolemy  Lagus,  as  it  has 
been  said,  resolved  to  bring  the  body  of  Alexander ;  but 
the  tomb  not  being  yet  prepared  for  its  reception,  he  was 
compelled  to  delay  tiie  ftdfilment  of  his  intention.  The 
remains  of  the  great  conqueror  were,  for  the  time,  left 
where  they  had  been   placed  at   Memphis,  and  the  task 

h2 
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of  remoTing  them  to  Alexandria  derolred  upon  Ptolemy's 
sacceflBor. 

11.  The  chaxaeter  of  Ptolemj  Lagns  has  been  generally 
represented  in  a  £iTOiirable  lig^t,  and  there  is  no  doabt 
that,  compared  with  his  contemporaries^  he  appears  to 
deserve  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  mildness 
and  moderation ;  bnt  there  are  many  eridences  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  shrink  from  any  measore  which  seemed 
requisite  in  order  to  carry  ont  his  objects ;  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  pkiced  mnst  have  fostered  his  ambi- 
tion by  compelling  him  to  exert  all  his  power  to  crash  the  • 
rivals  who,  profiting  by  the  anarchy  of  the  timeSy  en- 
deavoured to  subdne  him.  Peidiccas  was  the  chief  of  these 
enemies.  He  had  been  appointed  the  gnardian  of  Alex- 
ander's in£int  son,  who  was  bom  after  the  king's  death, 
and  was  associated  with  Aridsos  in  the  throne ;  and  he  had 
also  been  constitnted  r^ent.  With  the  view  of  raising 
himself  to  a  still  higher  position,  he  proposed  to  himself- 
to  divorce  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Antipater,  governor  of 
Macedonia,  and  to  marry  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister; 
but  this  project  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  generals, 
and  a  league  was  formed  to  oppose  him,  in  which  Ptolemy 
took  part. 

12.  Ptolemy,  by  his  wise  government,  had  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  even  the  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Perdiccas  r^azded  him  with  great  esteem. 
When  the  wars  between  the  generals  broke  out,  and  Per- 
diccas prepared  to  invade  Egypt,  his  troops  followed  him 
with  great  reluctance,  and  numbers  deserted  daily  to  Pto- 
lemy. Perdiccas,  however,  advanced  as  far  as  Pehisiuni 
without  opposition,  but  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were  strongly 
fortified  and  guarded  by  Ptolemy.  Still  resolved  to  pursue 
his  course,  Perdiccas  commanded  his  soldiers  to  pass  an 
arin  of  the  river  which  formed  an  island  near  Memphis. 

'  empt  was  most  hazardous.    No  less  than  two  thou- 
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sand  men  lost  their  lives  in  making  it ;  half  of  them  were 
drowned,  and  the  remainder  devoured  bj  crocodiles;  and 
the  troops  of  Perdiccas,  exasperated  by  such  a  reckless 
expenditure  of  human  life,  rose  in  mutiny  against  their 
general.  A  hundred  of  the  principal  officers  joined  them, 
and  the  unfortunate  Perdiccas  was  assassinated  in  his  tent, 
with  the  greater  number  of  his  intimate  friends. 

Two  days  after  this  event  the  army  received  intelligence 
of  a  great  battle  which  had  been  fought  in  Syria  between 
two  other  generals,  and  in  which  the  party  of  Perdiccas 
had  been  victorious.  Had  this  information  been  received 
earlier  it  would  probably  have  prevented  the  mutiny,  but 
Ptolemy,  who  passed  the  Nile  and  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
Perdiccas  the  very  day  afler  that  general's  assassination, 
contrived,  with  great  ekUlf  to  turn  the  circumstance  to  his 
ovni  profit.  In  the  contest  which  had  just  taken  place  in 
Syria,  Craterus,  one  of  the  generals  who  was  in  alliance 
with  Ptolemy,  and  opposed  to  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  had 
been  killed.  He  was  a  Macedonian,  and  a  great  £ivourite 
with  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  Perdiccas,  and  who 
were  for  the  most  part  Macedonians  themselves;  and 
although  called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  contrary  cause,  they 
could  not  hear  of  his  death  without  affliction  and  resent- 
ment; and  Ptolemy,  by  encouraging  this  feeling,  soon 
brought  over  the  whole  army  to  his  side.  War,  however, 
still  continued;  for,  although  Perdiccas  was  dead,  there 
were  great  disputes  between  the  other  generals. 

13.  Everyone  was  bent  upon  increasing  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  Ptolemy,  being  desirous  to  secure  to  himself  Syria, 
Phoenicia  and  Judaea,  sent  an  army  to  invade  those  pro- 
vinces, whilst  he  himself  set  out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the 
coasttt.    The  Syrian  governor  was  quickly  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Ptolemy  himself  then  advanced  into  Judaea. 
The  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  really  resisted  him 
They  had  taken  0ie   oaths  of  aUegiance  to    the    former 
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governor  of  Syria,  and  they  considered  themselves  still 
bound  by  them.  Ptolemy  therefore  prepared  to  besiege 
Jerusalem.  The  city  was  strong,  both  from  its  natural 
position  and  its  fortifications,  and  it  might  have  sustained  a 
long  siege ;  but  Ptolemy  took  the  opportunity  of  assaulting 
it  on  the  Sabbath,  on  which  day  the  inhabitants  considered 
it  unlawful  to  defend  themselves,  and  the  result  was  an  easy 
conquest.  The  people  were  at  first  treated  by  their  victors 
with  great  severity,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand 
were  carried  captive  into  Egypt.  But  after-consideration 
convinced  Ptolemy  that  the  iact  of  their  resisting  him  from 
a  principle  of  fidelity  to  their  governor  rendered  them  the 
more  worthy  of  his  own  confidence,  and  he  accordingly 
chose  thirty  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  amon^ 
them,  and  appointed  them  to  guard  the  most  important 
places  in  his  dominions. 

14.  In  the  numerous  wars  which  followed,  Ptolemy  lost 
(though  he  afterwards  regained)  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and 
also  for  a  time  added  Cyprus  to  his  dominions.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  subjugation  of  Cyprus  were 
VQry  tragicaL  Nicocles,  King  of  Pathos,  who  was  one  of 
the  many  petty  kings  then  reigning  in  the  island,  sub- 
mitted to  Ptolemy,  but  was,  a  few  years  afterwards,  induced 
to  make  a  league  with  Antigonus,  another  of  Alexander's 
most  famous  generals ;  and  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  other  Cyprian  princes  from  imitating  his  example, 
ordered  some  of  his  officers  in  Cyprus  to  destroy  Nicocles. 
This  command  was  so  teirible  to  the  officers  that  they 
earnestly  entreated  the  unhappy  king  to  save  them  the 
nece&sity  of  fulfilling  it,  and  to  put  himself  to  death.  Nico- 
cles, seeing  himself  utterly  destitute  of  defence,  consented, 
and  became  his  own  executioner ;  and  although  orders  had 
been  given  by  Ptolemy  that  the  queen  and  the  princesses 
who  were  in  the  palace  should  be  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  rank,  they  could  not  be  prevented  from  follow- 
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ing  bis  example.  The  quoen  slew  her  daughters,  and  then 
exhorting  the  other  princesses  of  the  royal  family  not  to 
survive  the  calamity  by  which  the  king  had  fallen,  plunged 
her  dagger  into  her  own  breast.  The  husbands  of  the 
princesses,  after  having  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
palace,  destroyed  themselves  in  like  manner.  It  was  after 
the  tragical  event  by  which  Ptolemy  had  become  master 
of  Cyprus  that  he  undertook  to  reconquer  Syria. 

15.  The  province  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius, sumamed  Poliorcetes,  or  the  Besieger,  who  was  the 
son  of  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus.  Demetrius  was 
remarkable  for  his  great  bravery  and  fascinating  manner, 
and  his  life  was  one  of  the  most  varied  and  eventful  of  that 
changing  period  of  the  world's  history.  The  two  generals 
met  at  Gaza,  where  a  sharp  conflict  took  place.  Ptolemy 
was  victorious,  and  Demetrius  lost  five  thousand  men  killed, 
besides  eight  thousand  who  were  made  prisoners.  His  tents 
and  treasures  were  also  taken  fix>m  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Azotus,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
the  frontiers  of  Upper  Syria,  and  abandoned  Phoenicia, 
Palestine  and  Coele  Syria  to  Ptolemy.* 

16.  Before  his  departure  from  Azotus  Demetrius  sent  a 
message  to  Ptolemy  desiring  leave  to  bury  the  dead. 
Ptolemy  not  only  granted  the  request,  but  also  restored 
to  him  all  his  tents,  furniture,  friends  and  servants,  declar- 
ing that  they  ought  not  to  make  war  upon  each  other  for 
riches,  but  for  glory.  It  is  said  that  Demetrius,  on  re- 
ceiving this  proof  of  generosity,  immediately  prayed  to  the 
gods  not  to  leave  him  long  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  such 
great  benefits,  but  to  furnish  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
returning  them. 

17.  Antigonus,  the  father  of  Demetrius,  received  the  in- 

*  Coele  Syria  was  the  name  at  this  time  applied  to  the  sonthem 
part  of  Syria.  The  district  was  the  same  as  that  called  in  Scripture 
Syro-Phoenicia. 
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telligence  of  his  son's  defeat  without  any  visible  emotion* 
'  Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys,*  he  said,  '  but  he  shall  soon 
have  men  to  deal  with ; '  and  be  willingly  complied  wil^ 
the  wish  of  Demetrius  to  make  a  seoond  trial  of  his  forces 
against  the  governor  of  Egypt.  In  this  attempt  success  was 
on  the  side  of  Demetrius.  The  general  of  Ptolemy's  army 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  7,000  men,  and  his  camp  and 
baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius.  It  was  the  occa* 
sion  Demetrius  had  desired  for  acquitting  himself  of  the 
obligation  under  which  he  lay,  and  the  whole  of  the  booty 
was  restored,  whilst  the  general  and  the  prisoners  were  sent 
back  laden  with  magnificent  presen^ts.  Antigonus  followed 
up  his  son's  victory,  and  joined  Mm  with  fresh  troops ;  and 
Ptolemy  being  aware  thalb  he  was  not  able  to  oppose  their 
united  forces,  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Aco,  Joppa, 
Samaria,  and  Gasa,  and  retired  to  Egypt,  whilst  Antigonus 
again  took  possession  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Ckele 
Syria.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  followed 
Ptolemy. 

18.  The  moderation  with  which  the  Egyptian  governor 
had  always  treated  them  had  gained  their  affections,  and 
they  desired  rather  to  live  imder  his  dominion  in  a  foreign 
Qountry  than  to  remain  subject  to  Antigonus,  from  whom 
they  had  no  cause  to  expect  humane  treatment.  The 
proposals  made  to  them  by  Ptolemy  strengthened  this  first 
inclination. 

Alexandria  was  to  be  the  future  capital  of  Egypt,  and  it 
was  therefore  Ptolemy's  object  to  induce  persons  to  settle 
there.  The  Jews  who  followed  him  from  Palestine  weare 
offered  peculiar  privileges  if  they  would  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Alexandria,  and  as  the  neighbouring  country  was 
rich  and  healthy,  and  Ptolemy's  protection  was  of  great 
importance  to  them,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  consent. 
The  report  of  the  advantages  conferred  upon  them  induced 
others  to  follow  their  example,  and  a  large  body  of  Sama- 
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rita&s  also -estalblished  thanselyes  in  Alexandria  on  a  Bimilar 
footing. 

These  circumstances — apparently  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  accidental — were,  as  it  will  afterwards  be 
shown,  most  important  in  their  effects  upon  the  world 
generally. 

19.  The  wars  which  had  been  carried  on  since  the  death 
of  Alexander  were  now  for  a  short  time  suspended.  A 
general  peace  was  declared  by  the  generals,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  measures  should  be  taken  to  place  young  Alex- 
ander JBgus,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  the 
throne  of  Macedon  as  soon  as  he  should  be  of  age.  But  no 
one  was  really  in  earnest  in  supporting  this  proposal.  The 
generals  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  exercise  supreme 
authority  volimtarily  to  resign  it,  and  the  young  king  had 
fotr  years  been  kept  in  prison.  The  project  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  sovereignty  was  indeed  followed,  not  only 
by  his  murder,  but  by  that  of  every  other  member  of  the 
£unily  of  the  great  conqueror,  and  war  then  broke  out 
anew,  and  the  years  which  succeeded  were  marked  by  a 
series  of  disputes,  victories  and  defeats,  as  complicated  as 
those  which  had  preceded  the  short-lived  peace. 

20.  Amidst  the  various  alternations  of  conquest  and  loss, 
Ptolemy  had,  up  to  this  period,  always  retained  possession 
^  Cyprus,  but  it  was  destined  now  to  be  taken  from  him. 
Demetrius  made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  defeated  Pto- 
lemy's brother,  who  had  been  left  to  defend  it,  and  had 
^ut  himself  up  in  the  capita^  and  succeeded  in  totally 
destroying  the  fleet  which  Ptolemy  himself  soon  brought  to 
oppose  him.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  conquest 
of  great  importance,  and  when  the  intelligence  reached 
Syria,  where  Antigonus  had  remained  awaiting  the  event 
with  the  deepest  anxiety,  the  people  who  surrounded  him 
at  once  proclaimed  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Kings  of 
Asia— the  name  Ada  being  at  that  period  applied  parti- 
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cularlj  to  the  portion  of  Asia  Minor  orer  which  Anti- 
goniiB  mled,  and  which  included  Mjma,  Ljdia,  Garia  and 
Phiygia. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  What  eril  lesvlts  were  caused  hy  the  death  of  Alexander  ? 

2.  Who  poaaessed  the  real  authority  oyer  the  empire  after  his 

death? 

3.  To  what  general  was  the  goyemment  of  Egypt  assigned  ? 

4.  What  feeling  had  always  subsisted  between  Ptolemy  and  Alex- 

ander? 

5.  Giye  the  reasons  which  made  all  the  generals  of  Alexander  wish 

to  haye  the  disposal  of  his  body. 

6.  How  had  Perdiocas  fiiiled  in  his  promises  to  his  king  ? 

7.  Oiye  an  account  of  the  funeral  and  the  time  employed  in  pre- 

paration for  it. 

S.  What  reasons  induced  Alexander  to  found  the  city  of  Alexandria  ? 
and  what  was  the  omen  connected  with  it  ? 

9.  State  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  dty,  and  describe  the  prin- 
cipal buildings. 

10.  Where  was  the  body  of  Alexander  finally  placed  ? 

11.  Giye  an  account  of  Ptolemy's  war  with  Perdiocas,  and  the 

reasons  for  it. 

12.  What  was  the  fate  of  Perdiccas  ? 

13.  Describe  the  inyasion  of  Syria  and  Palestine  by  Ptolemy,  and 

the  good  and  eyil  results  to  the  Jews. 

14.  Giye  a  description  of  the  conquest  of  Cyprus. 

15.  Of  whom  was  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  the  son,  and  what  was  the 

issue  of  his  struggle  with  Ptolemy  for  Syria  ? 

16.  How  did  Ptolemy  show  his  generosity  after  the  defeat  of  Deme- 

trius? 

17.  What  result  followed  the  junction  of  the  armies  of  Antigonus 

and  Demetrius  ? 

18.  What  was  the  conduct  pursued  by  Ptolemy  to  the  conquered 

countries,  and  what  was  its  object? 

19.  State  the  measures  taken  by  the  generals  of  Alexander  at  this 

time  with  regard  to  the  succession  of  Alexander's  famUy  to  the 
throne. 

20.  What  eyent  induced  the  people  of  Syria  to  proclaim  Antigonus 

and  Demetrius  kings  of  Asia  ? 
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PTOLEMY  LAGUS,   OR   SOTER,   KINO  OF   EGYPT — B.  C.    306. 

1.  The  Egyptians  were  not  long  in  following  the  example 
of  the  Syrians  and  changing  their  goyernor  into  a  king. 
Being  resolved  to  show  that  they  were  not  dejected  at  the 
loss  of  Cyprus,  and  that  they  did  not  the  less  esteem  their 
ruler,  they  conferred  the  regal  title  upon  Pto- 
lemy;  and  Lysimachus,  the  governor  of  Thrace, 
and  Seleucus,  the  governor  of  Babylon,  assumed  the  same 
dignity  immediately  aflerwards. 

From  this  period — eighteen  years  after  Alexander's 
death — his  empire  was  distinctly  divided  into  separate 
kingdoms,  and  the  various  sovereigns  not  only  assumed  the 
name,  but  the  pomp  and  state  of  royalty. 

2.  Antigonus  carried  on  the  war  with  renewed  vigour 
after  the  successful  attempt  upon  Cyprus.  He  even  thought 
himself  in  a  condition  to  invade  Egypt,  but  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking  proved  to  be  greater  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated, and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  He 
was  still  however  bent  upon  diminishing  the  powers  of  his 
rival,  and  for  this  purpose  he  demanded  succours  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  an  island  which  from  its  fertility 
and  commerce,  and  its  superiority  in  all  the  arts  of  civi* 
lised  life,  formed  a  small  but  powerful  state,  the  friendship 
of  which  was  generally  sought. 

3.  It  had  indeed  been  rising  in  rank  whilst  other  free 
states  had  been  falling;  and  its  maritime  laws  were  so 
highly  esteemed  that  they  were  copied  by  most  other  states, 
and  being  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the  code 
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of  law  called  the  Pandects,  they  have  in  part  become  the 
law  of  modern  Europe.  During  the  many  wars  of  that 
period,  the  Rhodians  had  been  careful  to  observe  an  exact 
neutrality.  Their  prosperity  depended  upon  their  com- 
merce, and  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  them  to 
maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  states  bordering 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  Egypt  was  their  chief  ally,  the 
most  advantageous  branches  of  their  commerce  being  de- 
rived from  thenoe. 

4.  They  hesitated,  therefore,  to  grant  the  assistance  de- 
manded by  Antigonus,  and  entreated  that  they  might  not 
'be  compelled  to  declare  war  against  their  ancient  friend. 
This  hesitation  enraged  Antigonus,  and  Demetrius  was 
sent  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  punish  those  who  thus  dared 
to  dispute  his  will.  The  Rhodians,  who  foresaw  the  im- 
pending storm,  sent  to  all  the  princes,  their  allies,  entreat- 
ing for  assistance ;  a  special  message  being  despatched  to 
Ptolemy,  urging  that  it  was  attachment  to  his  interest 
which  had  drawn  upon  them  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  then  exposed.  The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain. 
All  persons  distinguished  for  military  talent  in  the  coun- 
tries which  were  in  alliance  with  the  Rhodians  hastened  to 
the  besieged  city,  as  much  for  the  honour  of  assisting  a 
state  so  respected,  as  to  manifest  their  own  skill  in  defend^ 
ing  it  against  Demetrius,  who  was  reputed  one  of  the 
greatest  captains,  and  the  most  expert  in  the  conduct  of 
sieges,  that  the  world  had  till  then  known. 

5.  The  Rhodians  began  their  preparations  by  dismissing 
from  the  city  all  useless  persons.  The  number  of  those 
remainining  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  amounted 
to  six  thousand  citizens,  and  a  thousand  strangers.  Liberty 
was  promised  to  the  slaves  who  should  distinguish  them- 
iselves  by  their  bravery,  and  it  was  publicly  declared  that 
the  parents,  wives  and  children  of  those  who  might  lose 
their  lives  in  the  engagements,  should  be  provided  &>r  at 
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the  expense  of  the  country;  whilie  the  sons — when  old 
enough  to  bear  arms — should  be  presented  with  a  complete 
suit  of  armour,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  festival  held  ia 
honour  of  the  god  Bacchus. 

This  decree  excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  all  ranks. 
The  rich  came  forward  with  offers  of  money  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  siege,  and  the  workmen  redoubled 
their  industry  in  making  arms  and  warKke  machines. 

6.  There  mtes  great  need  for  these  exertions.  Deme^ 
trius  appeared  before  the  city  with  230  ships  of  war,  more 
than  170  transports,  conveying  about  40,000  men,  without 
includiug  the  cavalry,  and  a  thousaaid  small  vessels  laden 
with  provisions.  On  his  arrival  he  landed,  in  order  to  de- 
cide upon  the  best  situation  for  the  commencement  of  the 
assault,  while  parties  were  despatched  to  lay  the  country 
waste  on  all  sides,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  ordered  to 
cut  down  the  trees  and  demolish  the  houses  near  the  city, 
so  that  materials  might  be  provided  with  which  to  fortify 
the  camp. 

7.  The  first  object  of  Demetrius  was  to  make'  himself 
master  of  the  port,  and' with  this  view  the  attack  was  began 
from  the  sea.  Huge  towei?  were  placed  upon  ships 
strongly  bound  together,  and  from:  these  it  was  intended  to 
discharge  volleys  of  stones  and  darts  upon  the  towers  which 
defended  the  entrance  to  the  port.  A  violent  tempest 
during  the  day  at  first  interfered  with  the  success  of  this 
plan ;  but  the  night  being  calm,.  Demetrius  took  advantage 
of  it  to  draw  near  the  port  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  and 
even  to  station  a  body  of  troops  on  aa  eminence  near  the 
wall;  and  these  joined  in  the  general  attack  which  was 
made  on  the  following  morning.  The  loss  was  then  almost 
equal,  but  the  following  night  the  Bhodians,  taught  by 
their  enemies,  availed  themselves  of  the  darkness  to  send 
out  fire-ships  with  the  view  of  burning  the  floating  towers. 
This  attempt  &iled,  and  in  the  same  way  the  siege  con- 
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tinned,  with  alternate  Iosb  and  success  on  both  sides,  for 
eight  days.  The  ardour  of  the  besiegers  seemed  to  increase 
with  every  repulse.  Their  attacks  were  so  numerous^ 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  the  Hhodians  could  with  diffi- 
culty discover  to  which  side  they  were  summoned  for  der 
fence.  Numbers  of  the  beseigers  mounted  the  scaling 
ladders,  and  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  miserably  bruised ; 
whilst  several  of  the  principal  officers,  who,  though  covered 
with  wounds,  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  wall,  were 
made  prisoners. 

8.  Demetrius,  notwithstanding  the  valour  displayed  by 
his  troops,  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  his  military  engines,  as  well  as  his 
vessels.  When  seven  days  had  been  employed  in  this 
work,  the  attack  was  renewed  by  sea,  and  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made  to  take  the  port.  They  proved,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful.  The  Khodians  received  succours  both 
from  Crete  and  Egypt,  and  Demetrius,  hopeless  then  of 
carrying  out  his  project,  determined  to  assault  the  city 
itself  by  land. 

9.  With  this  view  he  constructed  a  monstrous  engine 
called  helepolis.  The  base  was  seventy-five  feet  square, 
and  the  whole  mass  rested  upon  eight  huge  wheels.  The 
machine  itself  was  composed  of  nine  stories,  each  of  which 
had  two  staircases,  one  for  the  ascent  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  other  for  their  descent,  and  in  front  of  each  story  were 
little  windows  fi'om  which  arrows  could  be  shot.  The 
helepolis  was  furnished  also  with  enormous  battering  rams 
and  other  instruments  for  attacking  the  city.  Three  of 
the  sides  were  plated  with  iron  to  prevent  its  being  damaged 
by  fire,  and  castors  were  placed  under  it,  so  that  it  might 
be  turned  quickly  and  easily,  and  it  was  moved,  forward 
by  3,000  of  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  men  in  the 
army. 

10.  The  Hhodians  were  not  indolent  during  these  for- 
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midable  preparations,  but  employed  their  time  in  raising  a 
coimter-wall  on  the  tract  of  ground  from  which  Deme- 
trius intended  to  batter  the  wall  of  the  city  with  the  hele- 
polis.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  they  demolished 
the  wall  which  surrounded  the  theatre,  and  also  destroyed 
some  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  even  some  temples, 
promising  solemnly,  however,  to  the  gods  to  build  more 
magnificent  structures  for  the  celebration  of  their  worship 
after  the  siege  should  be  raised. 

11.  The  helepolis  being  moved  to  the  sittiation  from 
whence  the  city  might  be  attacked  with  the  best  effect, 
Demetrius  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  a  general 
assault  to  be  made  both  by  sea  and  land.  But  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  attack,  and  when  the  walls  were  already 
shaken  by  the  battering  rams,  ambassadors  arrived  from 
the  Cretan  allies  who  were  assisting  the  Rhodians,  earnestly 
soliciting  Demetrius  to  suspend  his  operations,  and  giving 
him  hopes  that  they  might  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  besiged  city  to  submit  to  an  honourable  capitulation. 
A  suspension  of  arms  was  accordingly  granted,  but  the 
Bhodians  refused  the  conditions  proposed  to  them,  and 
the  attack  recommenced  with  such  iury  that  a  large  tower 
built  with  square  stones  was  battered  down,  together  with 
the  wall  that  flanked  it. 

12.  The  besieged  fought  like  lions  in  the  breach,  and 
just  at  this  conjuncture  some  vessels,  which  Ptolemy  had 
freighted  with  com  and  other  kinds  of  grain  for  provi- 
sions  for  the  Ehodians,  arrived  in  the  port,  and  were  soon 
afterwards  followed  by  two  more  small  fleets,  sent  by  other 
allies,  and  laden  in  a  similar  way.  This  most  seasonable 
and  abundant  supply,  which  arrived  just  when  food  was 
becoming  scarce,  inspired  the  besieged  with  new  courage, 
and  they  resolved  not  to  surrender  till  the  last  extremity. 

13.  The  following  midnight  a  body  of  soldiers,  carrying 
torches  and  all  kinds  of  kindled  wood,  marched  out  of 
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the  citjr,  with  tbe  detennination  of  destroying  the  warlike 
machines,  whilst  men  were  stationed  npon  the  walls  to  send 
showers  of  arrows  against  those  who  shonld  endeavour  to 
extinguish  the  dames.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  set 
fire  to  the  helepolis,  which  was  left  partially  uncovered 
from  the  ^ing  awaj  of  several  of  the  outer  plates  of  iron ; 
but  as  the  troops  within  the  moving  tower  quenched  the 
flames  with  water  as  &st  as  they  were  kindled,  it  was  not 
possible  to  carry  out  the  design. 

Demetrius,  however,  was  sufficiently  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  machines,  and  caused  them  to  be  removed 
with  all  possible  expedition. 

14.  Such  determined  opposition  might  have  discouraged 
a  less  resolute  enemy;  but  Demetrius,  whose  mind  waar 
fruitful  and  expedient,  became  only  the  more  determined 
to  attain  his  object.  A  plan  was  formed  to  surprise  the 
city,  and  when  all  the  arrangements  were  made^  a  signal 
was  given  at  midnight,  and  the  city  was  attacked  at  once 
on  all  sides.  The  inhabitants  were  thus  employed  in  every 
direction,  and  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  fifteen  hundred 
^Idlers  from  the  army  of  Demetrius  rushed  through  the 
breach  which  had  already  been  made  in  the  walls,  and 
after  killing  a  great  number  of  their  enemies,  seized  a 
postion  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  and  were  enabled  to 
maintain  it. 

The  alarm  in  the  city  was  very  great.  The  Bhodian 
generals  in  command  despatched  oiders  to  their  officers 
and  soldiers  not  to  quit  their  posts,  nor  to  make  the  leat^ 
movement;  and  then,  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  they  poured  upon  the  detachment 
which  had  so  boldly  ventured  within  the  walls.  But  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge 
them,  and  when  morning  dawned  a  universal  shout  vras 
raised  by  the  besi^ers,  in  order  to  animate  those  vrho 
had  entered  the  place,  and  inspired  them  with  a  resolution 
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to  hold  their  ground.  The  terrible  cry  brought  consterna- 
tion to  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  the  women,  and  children 
-who  continued  in  the  city.  Tears  and  groans  burst  irom 
them,  and  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  But  their 
fears  were  premature.  The  troops  of  Demetrius  defended 
their  posts  indeed  with  a  bravery  which  astonished  their 
enemies,  but  the  numbers  of  the  Khodians  at  length  pre- 
vailed; and,  the  leader  of  the  detachment  being  slain, 
it  was  impossible  longer  to  keep  their  position.  Very 
many  of  the  soldiers  fell  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  were 
made  prisoners. 

15.  Instead  of  being  disheartened  by  this  check,  Deme- 
trius considered  only  how  to  recover  from  it,  and  he  was 
preparing  for  a  new  assault,  when  letters  were  received  from 
Antigonus  directing  him  to  take  all  possible  measures  for 
concluding  a  peace.     A  plausible  excuse  was  necessary, 
but  this  was  soon  foimd  in  the  mediation  of  some  ambas- 
sadors from  Greece,  who  about  the  same  time  arrived  at 
the  camp.     There  was  also  another  motive  which,  it  has 
been  said,  tended  to  dispose  the  mind  of  Demetrius  to 
peace.     The  huge  helepolis  had  been  rendered  useless. 
A  Ehodian  engineer    had  undermined  the  ground,  over 
which  it  was  known  that  it  must  pass,  in  order  to  approach 
the  walls.     The  beseigers,  not  suspecting  any  such  strata- 
gem, moved  the  tower  forward,  and  the  hollow  earth,  being 
incapable  of  supporting  so  enormous  a  load,  sank  under 
the  machine,  which  thus  buried  itself  to  such  a  depth  that 
it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  out  again. 

If  Demetrius  was  inclined  to  offer  peace,  the  Rhodians 
on  their  part  were  quite  willing  to  accept  it.  Ptolemy, 
though  he  had  promised  fresh  succours,  had  also  entreated 
them  not  to  lose  any  favourable  opportunity  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  siege,  which  it  was  evident  could  not  but  prove 
£ital  to  them  at  last.    They  were  therefore  prepared  to 
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listen  with  satisfaction  to  any  reasonable  proposals,  and  a 
treaty  was  at  length  concluded  upon  the  following  terms. 

16.  The  Republic  of  Rhodes  and  all  its  citizens  were  to 
retain  the  liberty,  rights  and  privileges  previously  enjoyed. 
The  alliance  they  had  always  had  with  Antigonus  was  to 
be  confirmed  and  renewed,  but  they  were  also  compelled  to 
enter  into  an  engagement  to  take  up  arms  for  Antigonus  in 
all  future  wars,  provided  they  were  not  called  upon  to  fight 
against  Ptolemy.  The  effectual  performance  of  these  con- 
ditions was  secured  by  the  delivery  of  a  hundred  hostages 
on  the  part  of  the  Rhodians,  to  be  chosen  by  Demetrius, 
whose  army  then  departed  from  before  Rhodes,  after 
having  besieged  it  for  a  year. 

17.  Before  his  departure,  Demetrius,  who  was  desirous 
to  give  the  Rhodians  a  proof  of  reconciliation,  presented 
them  with  all  the  warlike  machines  which  he  had  employed 
at  the  siege.  These  they  afterwards  sold  £>r  an  immense 
sum,  which,  with  an  addition  of  their  own,  they  gave  as 
the  price  of  the  &mous  statue  of  the  Sun,  known  as  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares,  a  celebrated 
statuary  of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  and  it  employed  him  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years.  The  height  of  this  statue  was 
105  English  feet,  and  few  men  could  clasp  its  thumb  with 
their  arms.  A  statement  has  been  made  that  its  legs  ex- 
tended over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  but  for  this  there  is 
no  authority,  although  ships  in  full  sail  could  pass  between 
them.  Fifty-six  years  after  its  erection  the  Colossus  was 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake.  The 
fragments  remained  on  the  ground  for  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred years,  when  they  were  sold  by  the  Saracens  to  a  Jew 
of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900  camels. 

18.  The  Rhodians  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  assistance 
which  the  King  of  Egypt  had  rendered  them  in  so  danger- 
ous a  conjuncture,  and  after  consulting  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
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Ammon,  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  they  should  testify 
their  gratitude,  they  consecrated  a  grove  to  Ptolemy*s 
honour,  and  built  within  it  a  sumptuous  portico,  in  which 
divine  honours  were  rendered  to  him.  They  also  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  of  Soter  or  Preserver,  by  which  appel- 
lation he  is  frequently  distinguished  in  history. 

19.  An  anecdote  of  a  celebrated  painter  is  connected  with 
the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  although'  it  does  not  relate  to  the 
course  of  public  events,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  as  marking 
the   character  and  the  tastes  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
At  the  time  of  the  siege  Rhodes  was  the  residence  of  a 
celebrated  painter  named  Protogenes,  whose  house  was  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.     Neither  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  nor  the  noise  of  arms,  could  induce  him  to  quit  his 
habitation  or  discontinue  his  work,  and  this  fact  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Demetrius,  greatly  surprised  him.   He 
enquired  the  cause,  and  received  for  answer  that  Proto- 
genes did  not  think  it  necessary  to  move,  because  he  was 
sure  that  Demetrius  had  declared  war  against  the  Rhodians, 
and  not  against  the  sciences.    He  was  not  deceived  in  his 
opinion,  for  Demetrius  planted  a  guard  round  his  house, 
and  frequently  went  himself  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
artist's  work.     The  masterpiece  of  Protogenes  was  a  pic- 
ture of  lalysus,  the  tutelary  hero  of  Rhodes.     It  is  said 
that  he  employed  seven  years  on  this  picture,  and  painted 
it  four  times  over.     One  of  the  figures  was  that  of  a  dog, 
which  was  much  admired  by  all  good  judges,  but  did  not 
satisfy  Protogenes.      He  wished  to  represent  the  animal 
panting,  and  with  his  mouth  fiMuning  after  a  long  chase,  but 
he  could  not  succeed  in  rendering  the  appearance  of  the 
foam  natural.     At  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience  and  despair, 
he  dashed  the  sponge,  which  he  had  used  to  efface  his 
work,  against  the  painting,  and  being  charged  with  the 
right  colours  it  left  a  mark,  in  which  the  artist  recognized 
the  very  foam  which  he  had  before  foiled  to  produce. 

v2 
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20.  Hitherto  Demetriutt  had  enjoyed  a  course  of  almost 
tininterrupted  victory,  but  his  power  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  Although  there  were  others  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals who  had,  like  his  &,ther  and  himself,  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  yet  it  was  evident  none  were  recognised  by  them 
as  equals.  And  the  pride  and  ambition  thus  openly  dis- 
played soon  provoked  an  antagonistic  league  between 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  Seleucus  of  Babylon,  Lysimachus  of 
Thrace,  and  Cassander  of  Macedonia. 

21.  The  confederate  army  confronted  the  troops  of  Anti- 
gonus  and  Demetrius  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  city  of 
Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  B.C.  801,  and  in  the  great  battle  which 
followed  Antigonus  was  killed ;  and  Demetrius,  after  exhi- 
biting bravery  which  amounted  even  to  rashness,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  the  small  remainder  of  his  forces  to 
Ephesus.  The  result  of  this  victory  was  yery  important, 
for  almost  all  the  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  divided 
amongst  his  conquerors,  and  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great  became  four  separate  kingdoms. 

22.  Ptolemy  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  Arabia,  Coele-Syria,  and  Palestine.  Seleucus  reigned 
over  the  Asiatic  provinces,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Indus,  whilst  the  remaining  territories,  which  lay  chiefly 
in  Europe,  were  left  to  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace,  and 
Cassander,  King  of  Macedon.  The  kingdom  of  Seleucus  is 
usually  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  because  Seleucus,  who 
afterwards  built  Antioch,  in  that  province,  made  it  the 
chief  seat  of  his  residence. 

2d.  The  defeat  of  Demetrius  had  been  so  complete,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recover  a  position  of  greatness 
by  force  of  arms,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  seek 
in  some  other  way  the  means,  if  not  of  re-establishing  him- 
self in  his  former  power,  at  least  of  confirming  himself  in 
that  which  still  remained.  The  attractions  of  one  of  his 
daughters  had  gained  the  heart  of  Seleucus,  and  a  marriage 
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being  concluded,  the  King,  of  Syria  became  his  friend  and 
ally,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  him  also  with  Ptolemy^ 
whose  daughter,  Polemaida,  Demetrius  afterwards  married. 
This  alliance  with  two  powerful  monarchs,  added  to  the  £ict 
that  he  wad  still  in  possession  of  Cyprus,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  contrived  to  seize  a  portion  of  Gilicia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
caused  his  affairs  to  assume  a  better  aspect. 

24.  Another  wife  of  Demetrius  was  the  sister  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  young  King  of  Epirus.  This  prince,  having  been  some 
time  before  expelled  from  his  dominions  by  the  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  had  placed  himself  imder  the  protection  of 
his  brother-in-law.  Now,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  and  a  hostage 
was  required  for  Demetrius,  Pyrrhus  offered  himself,  and 
went  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  some  time  at 
Ptolemy's  court.  The  manners  of  Pyrrhus  were  noble 
and  engaging,  and  his  character  was  brave,  enduring, 
energetic,  and  politic.  His  keenness  of  observation  soon 
taught  him  to  distinguish  the  person  with  whom  it  would 
be  most  to  his  advantage  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  he 
,£xed  upon  Berenice,  the  fevourite  wife  of  Ptolemy,  and 
remarkable  for  her  prudence  as  well  as  her  beauty.  Bere- 
nice, who  was  originally  the  wife  of  a  Macedonian  noble- 
man, had  first  appeared  in  Egypt  as  a  companion  to 
Eurydice,  another  of  Ptolemy's  wives.  The  King,  captivated 
by  her  charms,  married  her,  and  ever  retained  a  strong 
affection  for  her ;  and  he  now  consented  to  allow  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice,  by  her  first  husband,  to  become 
the  wife  of  Pyrrhus.  The  marriage  was  concluded,  and 
Berenice  then  exercised  her  influence  so  strongly  in  &vour 
of  her  son-in-law,  that  she  induced  Ptolemy  to  grant 
Pyrrhus  a  fleet  and  a  sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him 
to  repossess  himself  of  his  dominions. 

25.  But  the  restoration  of  Pyrrhus  only  added  another 
element  of  confrision  in  the  intricate  history  of  those 
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troubled  times.  Demetrius,  who  was  always  endeavouring 
to  gain  power,  and  had  frequently  interfered  in  the  afiairs 
of  Greece,  and  induced  Athens  to  place  itself  under  his 
protection,  at  length  became  obnoxious  to  the  Athenians, 
who  sought  for  support  from  Ptolemy.  Thus  the  war  was 
renewed. 

Demetrius,  as  usual,  experienced  great  reverses  of  for- 
tune, at  one  time  being  divested  of  all  his  dominions,  and 
at  another  finding  himself  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  Macedonia  to  be  their  king;  but  Pyrrhus  at  length 
joined  in  the  league  which  was  formed  against  him,  and 
finally  dispossessed  him  of  his  throne. 

26.  The  end  of  his  life  was  a  miserable  contrast  to  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  its  commencement.  After 
several  wild  and  desperate  attempts  to  regain  some  position 
of  importance,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  a 
prisoner  to  Seleucus,  who  caused  him  to  be  conducted, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  a  place  near  Laodicea,  the  Cher- 
sonesus  of  Syria.  There  he  was  detained  prisoner,  but  a 
park  was  allowed  him  for  hunting,  and  the  luxiuies  of  life 
were  provided  for  him  in  abundance.  For  a  time  Deme- 
trius appeared  satisfied  with  his  condition,  but  at  length  a 
feeling  of  deep  melancholy  stole  over  him.  He  could  no 
longer  amuse  himself  with  innocent  pursuits,  but  sought 
the  excitement  of  drinking  and  gambling,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five  he  died  of  severe  illness,  caused  by  inactivity  and 
intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 

27.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  his  age.  His  restless  activity  of  mind, 
his  skill  in  extricating  himself  from  difiiculties,  and  his 
daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  have 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  The  Macedonians,  how- 
ever, thought  him  inferior  to  Pyrrhus  in  military  skill,  and 
probably  he  was,  for  Pyrrhus  was  in  subsequent  times 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever  lived. 
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But  the  two  princes  certainlj  in  many  respects  resembled 
each  other.  Pjrrhus  was  less  luxuriant  and  self-indul* 
gent  than  Demetrius,  but  he  was  equally  the  slave  of  a 
restless  ambition.  It  was  once  said  of  him  that  he  was 
like  a  gambler  who  makes  good  throws  with  the  dice,  but 
is  unable  to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  game. 

28.  Many  of  the  princes  of  that  period  appear  to  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great  in  their  dress, 
and  in  a  peculiar  inclination  of  the  head,  and  even  Pyrrhus 
was  not  free  from  vanity  on  this  point.  He  flattered  him- 
self that  his  features  resembled  those  of  Alexander;  and  a 
story  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  sent  for  the 
pictures  of  Alexander,  Ferdiccas,  Cassander,  and  other 
princes  and  generals,  and  then  desired  a  woman  of  Larissa, 
with  whom  he  lodged,  to  tell  him  which  he  most  resembled. 
The  woman  refused  for  a  considerable  time  to  answer  him. 
At  last,  when  he  pressed  her  very  earnestly  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  she  replied,  that  she  thought  him  very  like 
Batrachion,  who  was  a  noted  cook  in  Larissa. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  Which  of  the  other  generals  of  Alexander  at  this  period  aasumed 

the  title  of  King,  and  how  many  years   elapsed   before  the 
Macedonian  empire  was  finally  broken  up? 

2.  What  jBteps  did  AntigonuB  take  in  order  to  diminish  the  power  of 

his  HTal  Ptolemy  ? 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  Rhodes,  and  why  was  Egypt  its 

chief  ally?  v  v   *     • 

4.  What  was  the  result  of  the  demand  for  support  which  Anti- 

gonns  made  upon  the  Rhodians  ? 
6.  What  ppepaiations  did  the  Bhodians  make  for  the  expected 

siege?  J     V  * 

6.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  Syrian  forces,  and  what  was  tix^ 

first  act  of  Demetrius  on  his  landing  in  Rhodes  ? 

7.  How  did  Demetrius  begin  his  attack,  and  what  was  its  result? 

8.  Why  did  Demetrius  feel  himself  obliged  to  retreat,  and  ir^^ 

and  how  was  the  siege  renewed? 

9.  Describe  the  helepolis. 
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10.  What  preparations  did  the  Bhodiana  make  to  resist  the  medi" 

tated  attack  of  the  helepolis  ? 

11.  What  was  the  success  of  the  attack  ? 

12.  What  unexpected  succour  inspired  the  Rhodians  with  renewed 

courage? 

13.  How   did   the  Bhodians  endearour   to  destroy  the  warlike 

machines  ? 

14.  Describe  the  night  attack  made  by  Demetrius,  and  state  its  re- 

sult. 

15.  What  circumstances  led  to  proposals  of  peace  between  Deme* 

trius  and  the  Rhodians  ? 

16.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  peace? 

17*  Describe  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  state  its  origin  and  fate. 
18.  How  did  the  Rhodians  testify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy  Lagus 

for  the  assistance  rendered  them  ? 
19«  Give  an  anecdote  connected  with  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  marking 

the  character  and  tastes  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

20.  What  league  was  formed  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  after 

the  siege  of  Rhodes  ? 

21.  What  celebrated  battle  took  place  between  the  confederate  army 

and  the  King  of  Syria,  and  what  was  its  result  ? 
22*  State  the  particular  dirisions  of  Alexander's  empire  at  this 
period,  and  gire  a  reason  for  the  name  given  to  the  kingdom  of 
Seleucus. 

23.  What  means  did  Demetrius  adopt  to  reoorer  his  former  position 

of  greatness  ? 

24.  Gire  the  history  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  and  his  connection 

with  Demetrius. 

25.  What  was  the  result  of  the  restoration  of  Pyrrhus  ? 

26.  What  was  the  fate  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ? 

27.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus* 

28.  Give  an  anecdote  of  the  ranity  of  Pyrrhus. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

INTERNAL   CONDITION  OF  EGYPT  UNDER    PTOLEMY  SOTER. 

1.  After  his  many  wars  Ptolemy  Soter  spent  tie  latter 
years  of  his   life    in   tranquillity,   without   anything   to 
trouble  the   happiness   of  his  family.    Although  a  great 
encourager  of  the  arts  which  tend  to  refinement,  his  man- 
ners were  plain,  and  his  habits  of  life  singularly  simple* 
He  often  dined  and  slept  at  the  houses  of  his  j&iends, 
and  his  own  establishment  was  so  unlike  that  of  a  king, 
that  he   was  obliged  to   borrow  dishes  and  tables  when 
he   asked   any   nimiber  of  persons  to  dine   with  him  m 
return.     His  natural  severity  was  softened  by  the  mild- 
ness  of  his   wife,  Berenice.     Once  when  Ptolemy    was 
amusing  himself  by  playing  a  game  of  dice  with  her,  one 
of  his  officers  approached  and  b^an  to  read  over  to  him 
a  list  of  criminals,  who  for  various  crimes  had  been  con- 
demned to  death.     Ptolemy  continued  playing,  giving  very 
little  heed  to  the  unhappy  tale;  but  the  feelings  of  Bere- 
nice overcame  her,  and  taking  the  paper  from  the  officer  s 
hand,  she  forbade  him  to  finish  it,  saying  that  it  was  very 
unbecoming  in  the  king  to  treat  the  matter  so  lightly,  as 
if  he  thought  no  more  of  the  loss  of  a  life  than  the  loss 
of  a  throw. 

2.  Alexandria  had  by  this  time  become  what  Ptolemy 
desired  it  should  be,  a  seat  of  learning  and  science  for 
tiie  civilised  world.    The  foundation  of  the  Museum,  a 
CoUege  of  Philosophy,  whidi  was  enriched  by  a  m^ifi- 
cent  Hbraiy,  attracted  thither  all  who   were  cdebrated 
for  science,  art,  or  Ktcrature.     The  Museum  itself  waa  a 
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large  building  erected  near  the  palace,  and  fronting  the 
port.  Its  chief  room  was  a  great  hall,  which  was  used 
as  a  lecture-room  and  common  dining-room.  The  Museum 
was  surrounded  by  a  covered  walk,  or  portico,  beneath 
which  the  philosophers  walked  and  conversed.  The  pro- 
fessors were  supported  at  the  public  expense;  and  the 
government  of  the  society  was  considered  so  important, 
that  the  president  was  always  chosen  by  the  king. 

3.  Ptolemy  was  himself  an  author.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  Alexander's  wars,  which  has  unfortunately  not  come 
down  to  us  as  a  whole,  though  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  contents  have  been  retained  in  the  pages  of  the 
Greek  historian  Arrian,  who  highly  prized  it.  This  love 
of  literature  and  art,  and  the  habit  of  rewarding  skill 
and  genius  wherever  they  could  be  found,  made  the 
court  of  Egypt  the  resort  of  painters,  sculptors,  poets, 
historians,  and  inathematicians ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  per- 
sons possessing  intellect  and  cultivation  of  mind. 

4.  Apelles,  the  most  celebrated  of  Grecian  painters,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  They  had  known  each 
other  well  in  former  days,  for  Apelles  was  the  friend  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly  that 
he  would  not  allow  any  other  artist  to  take  his  portrait. 
A  picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt  was,  in- 
deed, the  most  fiunous  of  all  the  paintings  of  ApeUes; 
though  the  most  admired  was  that  called  the  Yenus 
Anadyomene,  or  '  Venus  rising  out  of  the  Sea,'  in 
which  the  goddess  was  represented  wringing  her  hair, 
the  &lling  drops  of  water  forming  a  transparent  veil 
around  her  &ce. 

5.  Ptolemy  and  Apelles  had  at  one  time  unfortunately 
quarrelled,  and  Apelles,  being  at  Alexandria,  never  visited 
at  the  palace.  On  one  occasion,  however,  some  malicious 
person  sent  him  word  that  he  was  asked  to  dine  at  the 
royal  table.    He  went  accordingly,  and  Ptolemy  immedi- 
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ately  made  inquiry  who  had  invited  his  nnwelcome  gfaest. 
Apelles  drew  the  face  of  the  mischief-maker  upon  the  wall, 
and  he  was  known  to  all  the  court  by  the  likeness. 

The  breach  between  Ptolemy  and  Apelles  was  still 
farther  widened  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  Antiphilns, 
another  rising  artist  of  that  day.  He  found  means  to 
bring  an  accusation  against  Apelles  of  joining  in  a  plot 
against  the  king,  and  Apelles  narrowly  escaped  punish- 
ment. Ptolemy  finding  the  charge  untrue,  sent  a  gift 
of  a  hundred  talents  to  make  amends  to  the  great  painter 
for  the  unjust  suspicion ;  but  Apelles  was  by  no  means 
conciliated  by  this  present,  and  his  .indignation  evinced 
itself  in  the  painting  of  an  allegorical  picture  called 
Calumny.  On  the  right  was  depicted  Ptolemy  holding 
out  his  hand  to  Galonmy,  who  was  advancing  towards  him, 
dragging  by  the  hair  a  young  man,  represented  as  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hands,  and  calling  on  the  gods  to  bear 
witness  that  he  was  guiltless.  On  each  side  of  the  king 
were  two  female  figures,  intended,  apparently,  for  Igno- 
rance and  Suspicion.  Before  Calumny  walked  Envy,  a 
pale,  hollow-eyed,  diseased  man;  and  behind  were  the 
female  figures  Craft  and  Deceit,  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting Calumny.  At  a  distance  stood  Bepentance,  in  a 
mourning  dress,  turning  away  her  fiwe  for  shame,  as  Truth 
came  up  to  her. 

6.  Ptolemy  was  not  likely  to  forgive  Apelles  such  a  pic- 
ture as  this,  but  he  could  the  better  afford  to  lose  the  society 
of  the  great  painter,  as  he  lived  in  easy  familiarity  with  all 
the  learned   men   at  Alexandria.     Euclid,  the  mathema- 
tician, was  one  of  his  friends.     Anoliher    was   Diodorus, 
the  rhetorician,  who  denied  the  existence  of  motion,  argu- 
ing that  the  motion  was  not  in  the  place  firom  whence  the 
body  moved,  nor   in  that   to  which    it  moved,  and  that 
accordingly  it  did  not    exist  at  all.     Diodoros  once  m^t 
Willi  an  accident   and  had  a  severe   fidl,  which   put  Ixi^ 
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ahoulder  out  of  joint,  and  he  applied  to  Heropbilus,  the 
surgeon,  to  set  it.  Herophilus  asked  where  the  fall  took 
place,  whether  on  the  spot  where  the  shoulder  was,  or  in 
that  to  which  it  fell;  but  the  suffering  philosopher  en- 
treated him  to  begin  by  setting  his  limb,  and  they  would 
talk  about  the  existence  of  motion  afterwards. 

7.  One  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  Egypt  owed  to 
Ptolemy  Soter^  was  its  coinage.  Although  every  little 
city,  or  even  colony  of  Greece,  had  its  peculiar  coins, 
Egypt,  imtil  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  had  very  few,  and  gold 
and  silver  were  seldom  passed  from  hand  to  hand  without 
the  trouble  of  weighing,  and  a  doubt  as  to  the  fineness  of 
the  metal.  Ptolemy's  coins  were  of  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze,  and  executed  in  a  superior  manner.  Those  of 
gold  and  silver  bear  on  one  side  the  portrait  of  the  king 
without  a  beard,  having  the  head  bound  with  the  royal 
diadem,  which,  unlike  the  high-priestly  crown  of  the 
native  Egyptian  kings,  or  the  modern  crown  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  is  a  plain  ribbon  tied  in  a  bow  behind. 
On  the  other  side  they  bear  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
or  King  Ptolemy,  with  an  eagle  standing  upon  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  and  this  was  only  another  way  of  drawing  the  eagle 
and  sun,  the  hieroglyphical  characters  for  the  title  Pha- 
raoh. The  coins  of  a  country  are  extremely  valuable  as 
a  witness  to  the  &cts  of  history.  By  their  workmanship 
they  teach  us  the  state  of  the  arts,  and  by  their  weight 
and  the  purity  of  their  metal  the  wealth  of  the  country ; 
whilst  their  inscriptions  bear  record  to  dates  and  titles  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  historical  researches. 

8.  After  having  reigned  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  and 
attained  the  age  of  eighty,  Ptolemy  Soter,  feeling  himself 
unable  to  bear  the  duties  of  his  office,  resolved  to  abdicate 
his  throne,  and,  contenting  himself  with  the  title  of  Soter, 
to  give  up  his  crown  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his 
son  by  his  &,vourite  wife  Berenice.     This  decision  gave 
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great  offence  to  his  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whose 
mother  was  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  regent 
of  Macedonia.  Ceraunus  had  always  considered  the  crown 
as  his  right,  but  he  had  shown  by  every  act  of  his  life 
his  unfitness  for  the  trust 

9.  When  Philadelphus  was  crowned,  Ceraunus  retired 
for  a  time  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace, 
who  had  married  his  half  sister,  Arsinoe ;  and  he  after- 
wards sought  the  protection  of  Seleucus,  King  of  Syria, 
whose  kindness  he  returned  by  basely  plotting  against  him, 
and  putting  him  to  death.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  married 
Arsinoe,  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus.  As  they  were 
not  children  of  the  same  mother,  this  second  marriage  was 
not  considered  illegal ;  but  a  third  marriage  which  in 
after  years,  when  Ceraunus  was  dead,  took  place  be- 
tween Arsinoe  and  her  own  brother  Philadelphus,  must 
have  been  a  great  scandal  to  the  Greeks,  although  it  was 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Egjrptians. 

10.  Ptolemy  Soter  lived  two  years  after  he  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  cares  of  government,  and  his  au- 
thority doubtless  tended  to  establish  his  son  Philadelphus  in 
the  possession  of  the  throne,  to  which  he  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  been  entitled  by  birth.  In  reviewing  the  events 
of  his  reign,  the  thought  which  naturally  arises  in  our 
mind  is  the  complefte  contrast  between  Egypt  under  its 
fonner  sovereigns,  the  great  Remeses,  the  powerful 
Shishak,  and  other  native  monarchs,  and  Egypt  under 
the  rule  of  a  Greek  king.  The  country  seems,  indeed, 
scarcely  to  be  Egypt.  Name,  religion,  habits,  all  seem 
changed ;  and  when  we  meet  with  references  to  the  cus- 
toms and  the  faith  of  more  ancient  days,  a  sense  of 
unreality  is  aroused.  Ptolemy  Soter  worshipping  Osiris 
appears  to  us  rather  as  an  actor  assuming  a  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  than  as  a  sovereign  carry- 
ing out  the  traditional  worship  of  his  people ;  and,  alt}iough 
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we  read  of  his  spending  the  enormons  sum  of  dS8,500  on 
the  funeral  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  which  had  died  soon 
af^  he  came  to  i^^rpt^  we  recognise  sach  an  action  as 
one  of  political  necessity,  and  not  as  conyejing  anj  real 
idea  of  his  religions  belief  It  is  this  probably  which, 
with  nuiny  persons,  causes  a  deficiency  of  interest  in  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  kings  are  Greeks,  their 
tastes  and  habits  are  Greek,  but  they  call  themadyes 
Egyptians;  and,  nnable  to  sympathise  with  them,  either 
as  the  representatiyes  of  the  most  ciyilized  or  the  most 
ancient  of  the  world's  empires,  we  torn  fiom  them  with 
indifference. 

11.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  aek  why  Ptolemy 
ihns  endeayoured  to  graft  the  ciyilisation  of  Greece  upon 
the  antiquity  of  Africa — ^why  he  did  not  rather  endeayour 
to  recall  the  greatness  of  Thebes,  and  the  glory  of  the  days 
of  Bemeses  ?  His  conquests,  his  power,  his  encourage- 
ment of  art  and  learning,  great  and  praiseworthy  as  they 
were,  still  £uled  to  make  him  what  the  kings  of  ancient 
Egypt  had  been.  He  was  the  representatiye,  not  of  a 
united  people ,  but  of  one  race  amongst  many.  Might  it 
not  haye  been  better  to  haye  thrown  himself  back  upon 
the  grandeur  of  £>rmer  days ;  and,  identifying  himself  with 
the  traditions  and  the  laws  of  the  natiye  population,  to 
haye  oyerawed  the  world  by  an  authority  dating  from  a 
past,  worthy  of  reyerence  from  its  remoteness,  rather 
than  to  haye  attempted,  by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power,  to 
ciyilise  a  country  which,  in  becoming  modem,  necessarily 
lost  the  prestige  that  had  asdsted  to  render  it  &mons  7 

12.  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  lies  in  the  £u;t  that  such, 
a  resurrection  ofandenti^t  was  impossible.  From  the 
moment  that  Greek  soldiers  were  hired  to  be  the  guards 
of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  degradation  of  the 
natiye  inhabitants  and  ihe  influence  of  the  Greeks  b^an. 
Gambyses  indeed  conquered  the  material  Egypt;  but  the 
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spirit  of  Egypt  had  been  subdued  long  before,  and  the 
efforts  which  were  afterwards  from  time  to  time  made 
to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke  were  due  to  the  courage 
and  arms  of  Greek  soldiers,  hired  by  Egyptian  gold. 
During  the  300  years  which  elapsed  from  the  conquest  of 
Cambyses  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Egyptians 
scarcely  once  stood  up  in  arms  for  themselves,  and  the 
j^t  that,  on  the  appearance  of  Alexander,  the  country 
submitted  to  him  without  a  struggle,  is  at  once  accounted 
far  when  we  remember  that  power  and  arms  were  abready 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  This  influence  of  the  Greeks 
was  naturally  greatly  augmented  when  the  country  was 
once  more  raised  into  a  separate  kingdom,  and  placed 
under  a  Greek  monarch,  holding  his  court  in  what  was 
essentially  a  Greek  capital.  All  the  provinces  held  by 
the  generals  of  Alexander  became  indeed  Greek  king* 
doms,  but  in  no  one  did  so  many  Greeks  settle  as  in 
Lower  Egypt. 

13.  Though  the  rest  of  the  country  was  governed  by 
native  laws  and  native  judges,  the  city  of  Alexandria 
was  under  Macedonian  law.  No  Egyptian  could  live 
there  without  feeling  that  he  belonged  to  a  conquered 
race.  He  was  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  Mace- 
donian citizen,  though  they  were  at  once  granted  to  every 
Greek,  and  after  a  time  even  to  every  Jew  who  chose 
to  settle  there.  The  same  hieroglyphical  word  was  used 
to  express  a  Greek  or  a  Lower  Egyptian,  and  whenever, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  citizens  of  the 
capital  met  in  public  assembly,  they  were  addressed  as 
*  Ye  men  of  Macedonia.'  Neither  were  any  efforts  made 
by  Ptolemy  to  unite  the  two  races.  When  the  Greeks 
settled  in  Egypt,  and  intermarried  with  the  natives, 
their  children  were  declared  to  be  barbarians,  and  were 
brought  up  accordingly.  They  lefl  the  worship  of  the 
Greek  gods  for  that  of  Isis  and  Osiris^  and  their  descen- 
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dants  were  even  admitted  into  the  priestly  families — a 
fact  certified  by  the  forms  of  the  skulls  taken  from 
the  catacombs  at  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  which  plainly 
show  an  European  origin. 

14.  Upper  Egypt,  however,  notwithstanding  the  influence 
of  the  Greeks,  had,  through  all  changes,  retained  to  a  certain 
extent  its  separate  existence;  but  it  was  regarded  as 
more  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  than  to  the  statesman. 
The  royal  tombs  of  Thebes  were  objects  of  curiosity 
rather  than  of  reverence.  The  records  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  mentioned  forty-seven,  of  which  the  entrances 
had  been  covered  and  hidden,  in  the  hope  that  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  kings  might  rest  within  them 
in  peace  till  they  should  riset  again  at  the  end  of  the 
world;  but  seventeen  of  these  had  been  discovered  and 
broken  open  before  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  The 
rest,  it  was  said,  had  been  destroyed;  but  the  assertion 
was  false,  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  mistaken 
belief  that  they  remained  unopened  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  longer,  to  reward  the  researches  of  modem 
travellers,  and  give  us  an  insight  into  the  history  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

15.  The  Greeks,  in  their  accounts  of  Egypt,  have  caused 
great  perplexity  by  their  careless  alteration  of  names  from 
similarity  of  sound.  They  gave  to  Miamun  Remeses,  or 
Remeses  the  Second,  the  common  Greek  name  Memnon. 
The  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  which,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  a  capital,  was  called  The  City — or,  as  the  word  is  in 
the  Coptic  or  Egyptian,  Thabou — they  named  Thebes,  and 
in  their  mythology  they  confounded  it  with  Thebes  in 
Beotia.  Another  very  ancient  city.  This,  or,  with  the  prefix 
for  city,  Abou-this,  they  called  Abydos,  and  then  said  it 
was  colonized  by  Milesians  from  Abydos,  the  capital  of 
Milesia  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  same  careless  way  they 
gave  an  accoimt  of  the  Egjrptian  gods.    They  considered 
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them  to  be  the  same  as  their  own,  though  with  new  faces ; 
and  instead  of  describing  their  qualities,  they  contented 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  translating  their 
names. 

16.  Next  to  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  were  protected  and 
supported  by  Ptolemy.  They  had  always  been  friends 
"with  the  Egyptians  of  the  Delta ;  and  when  Ptolemy,  after 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  held  out  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
to  all  who  would  settle  in  his  rising  city  of  Alexandria, 
his  offers  were,  as  it  has  been  previously  stated,  accepted 
by  crowds  of  industrious  traders,  manufacturers,  and  men 
of  letters,  who  preferred  a  life  of  peace  and  wealth  in 
Egypt  to  the  risk  of  having  their  houses  sacked  and 
burnt  at  every  fresh  quarrel  which  might  arise  between 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  A  suburb  of  Alexandria, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city  and  near  the  sea,  was  allotted 
for  the  use  of  these  Jewish  citizens.  It  was  afterwards 
included  within  the  foilifications. 

17.  Hezekias,  a  high  priest,  mentioned  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  sons  of  David,  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles 
(ui.  23),  and  Meshullam,  or  Mosollam,  a  priest,  whose 
name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Levitical  genealogy  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  (xii.  16),  removed  into  Egypt  imder 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy. 

18.  Meshullam  was  remarkable  for  his  bravery  and  his 
skill  as  an  archer ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, as  he  was  riding  out  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  who 
were  watching  the  flight  of  a  bird  that  had  been  let  loose 
by  a  soothsayer,  in  order  to  foretell  what  was  going  to 
happen,  Meshullam  brought  it  down  with  an  arrow  from 
his  bow,  remarking  that,  as  it  could  not  foresee  its  own 
death,  it  certainly  knew  nothing  about  the  fortunes  of  the 
soldiers. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER 

1.  Give  a  description  of  the  domestic  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

2.  What  steps  did  Ptolemy  take  to  carry  out  his  plans  ? 

3.  How  did  Ptolemy  show  his  literary  tastes  ? 

4.  Who  was  the  greatest  painter  of  that  time,  and  what  was  his 

greatest  work  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  his  quarrel  with  Ptolemy. 

6.  What  other  learned  men  were  at  Alexandria  at  that  time  ? 

7.  What  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  Ptolemy  conferred  upon 

Egypt? 

8.  At  what  age  did  Ptolemy  determine  to  abdicate,  and  what  con- 

sequences ensued? 

9.  Give  the  history  of  the  coronation  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 

and  CerauDus. 

10.  How  long  did  Ptolemy  live  after  his  abdication,  and  what  was 

the  difference  between  the  former  soyereigns  of  Egypt  and  its 
Greek  conquerors  ? 

11.  What  policy  with  regard  to  the  government  of  Egypt  seemM- 

open  to  Ptolemy? 

12.  What  were  the  obvious  reasons  for  pursuing  a  different  line  of 

conduct  ? 

13.  What  distinction  was  made  between  the  Egyptians  at  Alexandria 

and  the  Greeks  ? 

14.  What  makes  Upper  Egypt  specially  interesting? 

15.  What  difficulties  have  been  occasioned  by  the  wrong  names  given 

by  the  Greeks  to  the  cities  and  gods  of  Egypt  ? 

16.  How  did  Ptolemy  treat  the  Jews  ? 

17.  What  Jews  patronised  by  Ptolemy  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible? 

18.  Kelate  an  anecdote  connected  with  them. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS — ^B.C.  284-246. 

1.  During  the  long  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  Egyptians 
had  been  made  happy  by  wise  and  good  laws.  Trade  had 
B.  c.  284.  flonrished,  wealth  had  increased,  and  arts  and 
learning  had  been  encouraged.  An  additional  blessing  was 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  fact  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
inherited,  not  only  his  father's  dominions,  but  also  his 
wisdom.  Few  princes,  indeed,  could  have  ascended  a 
throne  under  more  &Yourable  circumstances,  or  have  been 
better  fitted  to  deriye  advantages  from  them. 

2.  Philadelphus  was  bom  and  educated  in  Cos,  a  little 
island  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  during  his  war  with 
Antigonus,  and  was  used  by  him  as  a  royal  fortress.  It 
was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  spot  in  Europe  into 
which  the  manu&cture  of  silk  was  introduced.  In  Cos, 
Philadelphus  carried  on  his  studies,  under  the  direction 
of  Philetas,  a  distinguished  poet  and  grammarian,  and  as 
he  grew  up  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  philoso- 
phers and  writers  with  whom  his  father  mixed  on  terms 
of  firiendship.  The  tastes  thus  formed  in  childhood 
continued  with  him  through  life,  and  the  arts  and  learning 
which  had  been  planted  in  Egypt  by  the  care  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  were  fostered  and  brought  to  maturity  by  his  son. 

3.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  may  have  been  in  the  twenty- 
thi^d  year  of  his  age  when  his  father  reUnquished  hia 
throne ;  and  the  proclamation,  or  ceremony,  which  accom- 
panied this  act  was  a  prophecy  of  the  prosperity  which  was 

o2 
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to  follow  it.  AH  that  was  dazzling,  costly,  or  curious — all 
that  the  wealth  of  Egypt  could  buy,  or  the  gratitude  of 
the  provinces  could  give — ^was  brought  forth  to  grace  the 
show,  which  was  based  upon  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  copied  even  more  from  the  triumphs  df 
Kemeses  than  from  the  processions  of  Greece. 

We  read  of  statues  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  of  Amun  Re 
and  the  goddess  Neith,  mingled  with  those  of  the  deities 
worshipped  in  Greece.  .We  are  told  also  of  dancing 
satyrs,  and  crowds  of  singers  and  cymbal-players,  together 
with  two  thousand  bulls,  having  gilt  horns,  crowns,  and 
breast-plates;  whilst  chariots  drawn  by  elephants,  with 
goats,  stags,  gazelles,  wild  asses,  bufifaloes,  and  ostriches, 
were  introduced  as  emblematic  of  the  glory  of  Osiris 
when  he  returned  from  his  Indian  conquests.  Sixty 
huntsmen,  leading  two  thousand  four  hundred  dogs;  a 
hundred  and  fifly  men  bearing  trees,  in  which  were 
&stened  parrots  and  other  beautiful  birds;  a  body  of 
Ethiopians,  carrying  the  teeth  of  six  hundred  elephants ; 
with  troops  of  foreign  animals — Ethiopian  and  Arabian 
sheep,  Brahmin  bulls,  a  white  bear,  leopards,  panthers,  a 
cameleopard,  and  a  rhinoceros — proved  to  the  wondering 
crowd  the  strangeness  and  the  number  of  the  countries 
subject  to  their  sovereign's  rule. 

4.  But  the  riches  displayed  in  the  procession  must  have 

been  even  more  surpassing  than  the  variety  and  singularity 

of  the   animals   thus   collected   together.      A   number  of 

thrones  of  ivory  and  gold,  amongst  which  was   that   of 

Ptolemy  Soter,  bearing  a  crown  worth  nearly  six  thousand 

pounds,    three    thousand    two    hundred    golden    crowns, 

twenty  golden  shields,  sixty-four  suits  of  golden  armour, 

with  forty  waggons  of  silver  vessels,  twenty  of  golden  ves- 

^s,  and  eighty  of  costly  eastern  scents,  were  displayed  to 

admiring  multitude ;  escorted  by  fifty-seven  thousand 

"  '-"ndred  foot  soldiers,  and  twenty-three  thousand  two 
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hundred  horse.  The  procession  began  moving  by  torch- 
light, before  daybreak,  and  before  it  had  all  passed  the  sun 
set.  The  course  which  it  took  was  through  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  to  the  royal  tent  on  the  outside  of  the  city. 
Here  also  everything  that  was  most  magnificent  or  rare 
was  collected  together  in  honour  of  the  day.  At  the 
public  games  twenty  golden  crowns  were  given  to  Ptolemy 
Soter,  twenty-three  to  his  vfife  Berenice,  and  twenty  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  besides  other  costly  gifts.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were,  we  are  tolcL> 
spent  on  the  processions  and  amusements  of  this  corona- 
tion-day. 

5.  But  at  the  time  when  such  greatness  and  splendour 
seemed  to  foretell  the  permanence  d£  this  new  dynasty  of 
Egyptian  monarchs,  the  power  which  was  destined  to 
crush  it  was  beginning  to  display  its  strength.  Pyrrhus, 
Sling  of  Epirus,  the  young  prince  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Berenice,  had  invaded  Italy,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  the  Tarentines,  a  people  of  Southern  Italy, 
who  were  then  at  war  with  Rome.  The  Romans  had 
been  successful  in  repelling  Pyrrhus,  and  notwithstanding 
the  connection  between  the  fiimily  of  the  King  of  Epirus 
and  that  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  Egyptian  monarch 
gave  his  sympathy  to  the  Republic,  and  thought  it  not 
beneath  him  to  despatch  an  ambassador  to  the  senate 
with  a  message  of  congratulation  and  a  proposal  for  a 
treaty  of  alliance.  The  embassy  was  received  in  Rome 
with  great  joy,  and  ambassadors,  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  were  sent  back  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  seal  the 
treaty.  Philadelphus  offered  them  rich  presents ;  but 
the  citizens  of  Rome  had  not  yet  learned  covetousness, 
and  they  returned  the  gifts,  declaring  that  they  could  re- 
ceive nothing  beyond  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  having 
done  their  duty. 

6.  At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  the  Greek  arts  were 
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nearly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  so  that  the  ambas- 
sadors must  have  seen  much  that  was  new  to  them  and 
worthy  of  being  copied ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  when 
two  of  them  were  chosen  consuls,  they,  like  the  Kings  of 
Egypt,  began  to  coin  silver  for  the  first  time  in  Rome. 

The  treaty  between  Philadelphus  and  the  Romans  was 
never  broken ;  and  when,  some  years  afterwards,  the  war 
between  Rome  and  Carthage — ^usually  called  the  first 
Punic  war — began,  and  the  Carthaginians  sent  to  Alex- 
andria to  entreat  the  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  the 
King  of  Egypt  refiised  to  accede  to  the  request,  saying 
that  he  would  help  them  against  his  enemies,  but  not 
against  his  friends. 

7.  Philadelphus  reigned  in  comparative  peace  for  many 
years,  and  when  disturbances  did  at  last  arise,  they  were 
the  result  of  the  ambition  and  ingratitude  of  one  of  his 
own  connections.  He  had  a  half  brother  named  Magas, 
a  son  of  Berenice  by  her  first  husband.  The  affection  of 
the  Egyptian  queen  for  her  own  children  seems,  on 
several  occasions,  to  have  blhided  her  to  the  rightful  claims 
of  others.  She  had  succeeded  in  setting  aside  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  in  order  that  her  son  Philadelphus  might 
be  king ;  and  now,  so  it  is  said,  she  favoured  the  revolt  of 
Magas,  who,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Cyrene,  desired  to  make  himself  an 
independent  sovereign  of  that  country.  If  Berenice  did 
favour  the  attempt,  she  did  not  live  to  see  its  result,  for 
she  died  about  a  year  before  the  insurrection  actually 
broke  out. 

8.  Magas  marched  hastily  towards  Alexandria,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  restless  inhabitants  of  the  great 
city  might  join  him.  He  was  recalled  to  Cyrene,  however, 
by  some  disturbances  amongst  his  own  people,  and 
Philadelphus  then  led  his  army  along  the  coast  against 
the  rebels.     But  he,  like  Magas,  was  stopped  by  a  fear 
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of  rebellion.  His  army  was  partly  composed  of  merce- 
nary soldiers,,  belonging  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Celts,  or 
Gauls,  who,  about  a  century  before,  had  passed  the  Alps 
and  overrun  the  north  of  Italy.  This  race,  which  gave  a 
name  to  the  province  of  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  from 
whom  the  French,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  the  Irish 
and  the  Welsh  are  descended,  were  continually  sending  forth 
bands  of  fierce  barbarians  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
armies  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Four  thousand  were  to  be 
found  amongst  the  troops  which  Philadelphus  was  leading 
against  his  brother  Magas;  but  the  king's  suspicion  was 
aroused,  and  he  believed  them  to  be  plotting  agaiQst  him. 

9.  With  cool,  deliberate  cruelty,  which  seems  strangely 
incompatible  with  his  character,  he  led  his  army  back  t6 
the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  entrapping  the  4,000  Gauls 
in  one  of  the  small  islands,  he  hemmed  them  in  between 
the  water  and  the  spears  of  his  soldiers,  and  they  all  died 
miserably  by  famine,  by  drowning,  or  by  the  sword. 

10.  This  massacre,  which  forms  a  black  spot  on  the 
character  of  Philadelphus,  wasi  not  the  only  great  crime  ot 
which  he  was  guilty.  Two  other  of  his  half  brothers, 
besides  Magas,  having  engaged  in  unsuccesstul  plots,  lost 
their  lives  by  his  orders,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  name 
Philadelphus,  or  brotherly  love,  was  given  him  as  a  re- 
proach for  these  murders.  It  was,  however,  really 
assumed  by  the  king  himself,  to  show  his  love  for  his 
sister  and  wife  Arsino& 

11.  Magas,  who  had  raised  by  far  the  most  successful 
rebellion,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  ibr  some  years, 
until  at  length  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  brothers,  and  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Magas  and  the  son  of  Philadelphus.  By 
this  means  Cyrene  again  formed  part  of  the  Egyptian 
kingdom. 

12.  Another  war,  between  Philadelphus  and  Antiochus 
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Theos,  King  of  Syria,  was  begun,  but  not  pursued  very 
vigorously,  for  at  the  time  when  it  broke  out  Philadelphus 
was  advanced  in  years,  and  being  too  infirm  in  health  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  When  at  length  the 
contest  was  brought  to  a  close,  it  was  by  the  means  of  a 
most  disgraceful  bribe.  Antiochus  had  a  wife,  Laodice, 
whom  he  dearly  loved;  but  Philadelphus,  with  an  utter 
want  of  feeling  and  principle,  proposed  that  she  should 
be  divorced,  and  her  two  children,  Seleucus  and  Antio- 
chus, pronounced  illegitimate,  and  that  Antiochus  Theos 
should  then  marry  his  own  daughter  Berenice,  with  an 
agreement  that  her  children  should  inherit  the  throne. 
Antiochus  Theos  was  so  utterly  blinded  by  political  ambi- 
tion, that  he  actually  agreed  to  this  proposal.  Philadelphus 
himself  conducted  the  princess  from  Pelusium  to  Seleucia, 
a  maritime  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes,  in 
Syria ;  aAd  there  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence,  the  King  of  Egypt  giving  so  large  a  dowry 
with  his  daughter  that  he  was  nicknamed  the  dower- 
giver. 

13.  Berenice  was  a  great  favourite  with  her  father,  and 
when  she  aflei*wards  became  ill  at  Antioch,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  sent  her  from  time  to  time  some  water  from 
the  Nile  for  her  use,  none  other  being  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  equally  wholesome.  The  king's  favour  was 
extended  also  in  a  similar  case  to  Antiochus.  The  Syrian 
monarch  being  seized  with  a  severe  indisposition,  sent  to 
Alexandria  for  a  physician,  and  Gleombutus  of  Cos  was, 
by  the  command  of  Philadelphus,  dispatched  to  Syria. 
He  effected  a  cure,  and  on  his  return  he  received  from  the 
King  of  Egypt  a  hundred  talents,  or  fifteen  thousand 
poimds,  as  a  fee  for  his  journey.  The  peace  between  the 
two  countries  was  strengthened  by  such  acts  of  kindness, 
which  appear  to  have  been  mutual. 
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14.  Philadelphus,  whilst  in  Syria,  begged  Antiochus  to 
give  him  a  statue  of  Diana,  which  he  had  seen  and 
greatly  admired.  The  statue  was  sent  to  Egypt;  but 
as  soon  as  it  arrived  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Philadelphus, 
fell  dangerously  ill,  and  dreamed  that  the  goddess  came 
to  her  by  night,  and  told  her  that  the  illness  was  sent 
as  a  pimishment  for  the  wrong  done  to  the  statue  by  its 
removal  from  the  temple  consecrated  to  her.  Philadelphus 
accordingly  sent  the  statue  back  to  the  temple  as  soon 
as  possible,  accompanied  with  rich  presents.  A  variety  of 
sacrifices  were  also  offered  up  to  appease  the  displeasure 
of  Diana,  but  all  to  no  effect.  The  queen^s  illness  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  she  died  shortly  afterwards,  leaving 
Philadelphus  inconsolable  for  her  loss. 

15.  Afler  the  death  of  Arsinoe,  the  health  of  Philadelphus 
began  rapidly  to  decline.  It  had  always  been  delicate, 
and  a  life  of  great  self-indulgence  had  undermined  his 
constitution.  He  often  boasted  that  he  had  found  out 
the  way  to  live  for  ever;  but  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  some- 
times Attacked  him,  made  him  acknowledge  that  he  was 
only  a  man,  and  even  induced  him  to  wish  that  he  could 
change  places  with  the  beggars,  whom  he  saw  from  his 
palace  windows  eating  with  appetite  the  garbage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

16.  A  delight  in  ease,  luxury  and  magnificence,  and  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art,  appear  to  have  been  the  charac- 
teristics of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  •His  fleet  of  eight 
hundred  state  barges,  with  gilt  prows  and  poops,  and  scar- 
let awnings  upon  the  decks,  was  always  kept  in  readiness 
for  the  royal  processions  and  religious  shows,  which  dis- 
played his  greatness  to  the  people,  and  this  external  pomp 
was  a  true  sign  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 
Indeed,  if  the  world^s  greatness  conld  really  give  satisfac- 
tion, Philadelphus  would  have  had  much  to  cheer  him  in 
his  old  age  and  his  great  sorrow.      His  reign  had  been 
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singularly  fortunate,  and  lie  was  pormitted  to  trace  tlie 
success  of  the  works  which  he  had  undertaken  for  his 
country's  benefit. 

17.  He  reigned  over  Egypt,  with  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Arabia,  and  also  over  Libya,  part  of  Ethiopia,  Phoenicia, 
Coele- Syria,  Paraphilia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Cyprus,  and 
the  isles  of  the  Cyclades.  The  island  of  Rhodes  and 
many  of  the  cities  of  Greece  were  bound  to  him  by 
gratitude  for  past  help,  and  hope  of  future  assistance. 
The  wealthy  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  did  homage  to  him, 
and  his  crowned  head  was  stamped  upon  their  coins. 

18.  The  forces  of  Egjrpt  consisted,  in  his  reign,  of  upwards 
of  200,000  foot,  with  20,000  horse ;  the  treasury  was  said 
to  contain  above  a  hundred  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
addition  to  a  yearly  income  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter ; 
besides  a  provision  of  corn  raised  by  a  tax,  and  amount^ 
ing  to  five  millions  of  bushels.  And  whilst  the  country 
was  thus  extensive  and  wealthy,  the  people  were  happy 
and  well  governed.  Justice  was  administered  to  the 
Egyptians  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  to  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria  according  to  the  Macedonian  laws; 
Upper  Egypt,  which  had  been  at  one  time  much  infested 
by  robbers  and  marauders,  was,  by  the  vigilance  of  Phila- 
delphus,  rendered  as  quiet  and  safe  as  the  Delta. 

19.  The  trade  down  the  Nile  was  larger  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Ports  for  the  fiirtherance  of  trade,  and  named 
after  the  king^s  m6ther,  Berenice,  and  his  wife  Arsinoe, 
were  made  on  the  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  the  profits 
gained  from  this  commerce  were  enormous;  whilst  the 
gold  of  the  country  was  so  plentiful  that  one  of  the  new 
ports  was  known  as  the  Nubian,  or  Golden  Berenice, 
from  the  large  supply  of  gold  dug  from  the  mines. 

20.  Philadelphus  also  built  another  city  called  Ptolemais. 
It  was  separated  from  the  Golden  Berenice  by  one  of  the 
Ethiopian  forests,  but  it  was  little  more  than  a  port  from 
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which  the  hunting  parties  went  out  to  catch  elephants  for 
the  Egyptian  armies.  Philadelphus  tried  to  command,  to 
persuade,  and  bribe  the  neighbouring  tribes  not  to  kill 
these  animals  for  food ;  but  they  replied  that  if  he  offered 
them  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  with  all  its  wealth,  they 
would  not  give  up  the  pleasure  of  catching  and  eating 
elephants.  The  Ethiopian  forests  supplied  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  with  about  one  elephant  for  every  thousand  men, 
which  was  the  number  then  usually  allowed  to  armies. 
Before  this  time  Asia  had  been  the  only  country  from 
which  these  animals  were  imported  for  warlike  purposes. 
It  is  supposed  that  about  the  same  period  the  Cartha- 
ginians began  to  employ  elephants  in  a  similar  way. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ascend  the 

throne,  and  in  what  respect  did  he  resemble  his  father  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  birth-place  and  education  of  Phila- 

delphus. 

3.  Describe  his  coronation. 

4.  Describe  the  riches  displayed  at  that  time. 

5.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  friendship  between  the  Eomans  and 

Philadelphus? 

6.  How  was  Ptolemy's  embassy  received,  and  what  were  the  results 

to  Borne  ? 

7.  How  was  the  peaceful  reign  of  Philadelphus  distinguished,  and 

from  what  did  it  arise  ? 

8.  Describe  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  Philadelphus  in  his 

endeavours  to  subdue  Magas. 

9.  Of  what  cruel  act  towards  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Gauls  was  he 

guilty? 

10.  What  reason  is  assigned  by  his  enemies  for  his  name,  and  what 

is  the  true  account  ? 

11.  How  was  the  war  ended  between  Philadelphus  and  Magas? 

12.  Describe  the  war  with  Antiochus  Theos,  and  state  how  it  was 

ended. 
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13.  Wbat  acts  of  kindness  cemented  the  tie  beiveea  Sjoa  and 

ifeypt? 

14.  What  vere  the  ctraunstaneee  atti*iHing  the  death  of  ArsiDoe  ? 

15.  Beseribe  the  suf&nng  of  Ptolemj  FhiLadelphiis  after  the  death 

of  his  vife. 

16.  How  did  FhiladelphaB  display  his  kfre  of  estenial  pon^  to  the 

people? 

17.  Gire  a  list  of  the  eoontries  dependant  upon  him. 

18.  State  the  proofs  of  the  prosperity  of  l^gjpt  under  his  gorent- 

ment. 

19.  Give  some  details  of  the  eommoee  and  richesof  ^Igypt. 

20.  For  vhat  pmpoee  did  Ffailadelpfaiis  boild  the  dtj  of  Ftolanais^ 

and  vas  the  project  attended  with  snceess  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

INTERNAL     CONDITION     OF     EGYPT     UNDER     PTOLEMY 

t 

PHILADELPHUS. 

1.  The  attention  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  paid  to  the 
externals  of  religious  worship  in  Egypt  was  equal  to  that 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
coimtry  ;  but  the  legends  of  the  Greeks  were  rapidJy 
mixing  with  the  ancient  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  worship  of  Isis  was  blended  with  that  of  Aphrodite, 
the  worship  of  Osiris  with  that  of  Adonis,  the  &vourite 
of  Aphrodite. 

2.  Philadelphus  began  the  building  of  a  magnificent 
temple  to  Isis  on  the  ruins  of  an  older  temple,  probably 
overthrown  by  the  Persians.  It  was  finished  some  reigns 
later,  and  is  still  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  tra- 
vellers, standing,  as  it  does,  in  the  Island  of  Philas,  the 
most.beautiftil  spot  in  Egypt,  where  the  bend  of  the  river, 
just  above  the  cataracts,  forms  a  quiet  lake,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  fentastic  cliffs  of  red  granite.  This  temple  was 
one  of  the  places  in  which  Osiris  was  said  to  be  buried,  and 
here  the  priests  every  day  poured  fi:om  the  sacred  vessels 
three  hundred  and  sixty  libations  of  milk  to  his  honour, 
and  in  token  of  their  grief  for  his  sufferings.  None  but 
priests  ever  set  foot  on  this  sacred  island,  and  no  oath  was 
BO  binding  as  that  sworn  in  the  name  of  '  him  who  lies 
buried  at  Philae.' 

The  priests  of  this  temple  of  Isis,  in  Philse,  lived  in 
cells  within  the  courtyard,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.     They  showed  their  zeal  for  their  gods  by  the 
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amount  of  want  which  they  were  able  to  endure.  Clean- 
liness was  a  luxuiy  which  they  thought  it  right  to  shun, 
and  they  added  to  their  discomfort  by  cutting  their  flesh, 
from  time  to  time,  with  knives ;  whilst  their  idea  of  the 
highest  religious  duty  was  that  of  sitting  upon  the  ground 
in  idleness  with  the  chin  resting  on  the  knees. 

3.  Another  temple,  built  by  Philadelphus,  was  erected  in 
Alexandria  to  the  honour  of  his  &ther  and  mother.  Their 
statues,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  were  placed  in  it.  An 
order  was  then  issued  that  they  should  be  worshipped  like 
the  gods  and  other  kings  of  the  country ;  and  having  com- 
pleted the  building  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Island  of 
Pharos,  which  was  placed  there  as  a  guide  to  ships  when 
entering  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  at  night,  Philadelphus 
dedicated  it  to  these  new  deities  the  gods  Soteres — as 
Ptolemy  Soter  and  Berenice  were  called  in  all  public 
writings — and  decreed  that  they  should  thenceforth  be 
the  gods  of  the  port  and  of  its  shipping. 

4.  The  royal  burial-place  in  Alexandria,  though  begun 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  finished  by  Philadelphus,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  body  of  Alexander  from  Memphis, 
where  it  had  been  first  deposited.  The  great  conqueror's 
embalmed  remains  were  placed  in  a  golden  scarcophagus, 
and  pilgrims  came  to  bow  before  it  in  reverence. 

5.  But  amongst  all  the  exertions  made  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  for  the  advancement  of  civilisation  in  Egypt, 
none  were  so  important  as  the  encouragement  which,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  father,  he  bestowed  upon  learn- 
ing and  the  arts.  Aristarchus,  the  first  astronomer  who 
is  known  to  have  taken  the  true  view  of  the  solar  system, 
was  one  of  the  Alexandrian  professors.  According  to  his 
teaching,  the  sun  was  the  centre  round  which  the  earth 
moved  in  a .  circle ;  and  he  appears  to  have  foreseen  that 
even  in  alter  ages  he  should  scarcely  be  able  to  measure 
the  distance  of  the   fixed   stars,    for  he  stated  that  the 
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earth's  yearly  path  bore  no  greater  proportion  to  the 
hollow  globe  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  stars  were  set, 
than  the  point  without  size  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  does 
to  its  circumference.  But  the  work  in  which  he  suggested 
these  great  truths  is  lost,  and  the  astronomer  who  suc- 
ceeded him  dung  to  the  belief  that  the  earth  was  the 
centre  round  which  the  sun  moved.  The  library  of 
Alexandria  by  this  time  contained  200,000  rolls  of  papyrus, 
which,  however,  would  not  have  been  equal  to  more  than 
10,000  printed  volumes.  These  books  were  all  written  in 
Greek,  for  the  Greeks  did  not  study  foreign  languages, 
and  considered  the  Egpytian  writings  barbarous. 

7.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  once 
been  the  chief  ruler  in  Athens,  was  the  head  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  when  it  was  first  established.  Having 
been  banished  his  country  during  some  political  disturb- 
bances,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  highly  appreciated  his  eloquence 
and  literary  tastes.  Demetrius  not,  only  advised  Ptolemy 
Soter  what  books  he  should  buy,  but  which  he  should  read ; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both  that  the  volumes  which  were 
recommended  were  those  which,  from  their  praise  of  free- 
dom and  hatred  of  tyrants,  few  persons  would  even  speak 
of  in  the  presence  of  a  king. 

8.  But  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  not  equally  fevoured 
by  Philadelphus.  When  Ptolemy  Soter  first  proposed  to 
set  aside  the  claims  of  his  son  Ceraunus,  he  consulted  De- 
metrius as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  idea.  Demetrius  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  crown  ought  to  be  left  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  that  wars  would  arise  between  the  children  if  the 
succession  were  diiFerently  arranged.  Philadelphus  was  not 
sufi^ciently  generous  to  pardon  this  advice,  and  on  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  Demetrius  lost  his  situation  as 
head  of  the  Museum,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  Alexandria. 
He  died  in  disgrace,  and  indeed,  according  to  one  account, 
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he  was  put  to  death  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  in  obedience  to 
the  king's  orders. 

It  seems  strange  that,  whilst  learning  was  generously 
encouraged  in  Egypt,  there  had  not  been  one  (amongst 
the  numerous  authors  and  writers  who  sought  the  king's 
patronage)  who  up  to  this  time  had  deemed  it  worth  his 
while  to  search  into  the  early  history  of  the  country. 
Barbarians,  it  had  been  supposed,  were  not  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  men  who  called  themselves  Macedonians.  Phila- 
delphus,  however,  thought  otherwise ;  and  by  his  command 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt, 
copied  from  the  hieroglyphical  writing  on  the  temples,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  king.  Manetho  was  a  priest  of  Heli- 
opolis,  which,  from  the  time  of  Moses,  had  been  the  great 
seat  of  Egyptian  learning.  It  was  so  still  for  those 
branches  of  study  which  were  not  cultivated  by  the 
Alexandrian  Greeks,  and  the  work  of  Manetho  was  doubt- 
less of  great  value.  It  has,  however,  unfortunately  been 
destroyed,  though  his  list  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  is 
retained  by  other  writers ;  and  Josephus,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, quotes  him  as  a  pagan,  and  therefore  a  disinterested 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  history. 

10.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the  attention  be- 
stowed by  Philadelphus  upon  literature  was  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  language — a  ver- 
sion now  known  as  the  Septuagint.  The  favour  shown  to  the 
Jews  by  Ptolemy  Soter  was  continued  to  them  by  his  son : 
and  the  idea  of  this  translation  of  the  Sacred  Books  having 
been  suggested  to  the  king,  he  himself  wrote  to  Eleazar, 
the  High  Priest,  at  Jerusalem,  asking  him  to  employ 
learned  men,  fit  for  the  work,  who  might  make  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  to  be  placed  in  the  Alexandrian 
library.  Costly  presents  were  despatched  with  this  letter, 
and  as  a  still  further  inducement  to  the  High  Priest  to 
listen  to  the  proposition,  Philadelphus  declared  his  inteu- 
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tion  of  releasing  from  slavery  120,000  Jews  who  had  been 
made  slaves,  and  were  scattered  over  Egypt.  Three  pounds, 
or  thirty  shekels,  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Jewish  law  as  the 
price  of  a  slave,  was  to  be  paid  for  each  slave  out  of  the 
royal  treasury.  The  release  of  these  slaves  was  greatly 
owing  to  the  intercession  of  Aristaeus,  a  Greek  Jew, 
highly  esteemed  by  Philadelphus,  and  to  whom  the  mis- 
sion to  Eleazar  was  entrusted. 

The  answer  of  the  High  Priest  was  in  every  respect 
^vourable.  Much  gratitude  was  expressed  by  him  for 
the  iavour  shown  to  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  and 
seventy  elders  were  chosen  who  were  considered  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  task  of  translation.  They  carried 
with  them  to  Alexandria  presents  for  Philadelphus,  and  the 
roll  of  parchment  containing  the  laws  written  in  golden 
characters.  The  king,  ivhen  the  roll  was  presented  to 
him,  asked  many  questions  about  it,  and  remained  for 
some  time  examining  with  wonder  and  admiration  the 
thinness  of  the  leaves  and  the  bad  condition  they  were 
in ;  and  then  addressing  the  elders  with  respect  and  cour- 
tesy, invited  them  to-  dine  with  him,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  them  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  important  undertaking  before  them  should 
be  carried  out.  The  dinner  was  provided  with  great  care 
according  to  the  Jewish  customs  ;  for  so  many  persons 
from  various  countries  met  at  the  court  of  Philadelphus 
that  an  officer  was  especially  appointed  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  all  strangers  were  entertained  according  to  the 
habits  of  their  own  land.  On  this  occasion  the  king  was 
so  delighted  with  the  conversation  of  the  elders,  that  for 
twelve  days  be  showed  them  similar  hospitality.  Their 
work  began  very  soon  after  their  arrival.  They  were  con- 
ducted to  a  solitary  house  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  and 
there  they  remained  till  it  was  completed.  The  only  variety 
in  their  life  was  a  visit  paid  to  Philadelphus  every  mom- 
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ing,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  island,  careflilly 
purified  themflelves,  and  began  their  important  task.  The 
translators  divided  their  work,  and  when  each  had  finished 
his  share  it  was  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  seventy,  and 
the  whole  was  afterwards  published  by  authority.  The 
elders,  after  the  completion  of  their  labours,  went  back 
to  Jerusalem  laden  with  presents  from  Philadelphus,  and 
with  the  promise  that  if  at  any  time  they  would  return 
to  Alexandria  they  should  be  welcomed  and  honoured  as 
before. 

11.  The  Septuagint  bears  in  every  part  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  coimtry  in  which  it  was  written.  It  contains 
many  Egyptian  words,  and  gives  the  Coptic  names  for  the 
Egyptian  towns.  The  chief  disagreement  between  the 
original  and  the  translation  is  in  the  chronology,  which 
the  translators,  very  improperly,  undertook  to  correct,  in 
order  to  make  it  agree  more  exactly  with  the  received 
history  of  Egypt  Their  reverence  for  the  sacred  word 
Jehovah  was  such  that  they  did  not  venture  to  write  it  in 
Greek  letters,  but,  in  its  place,  they  called  the  Almighty 
by  the  name  of  the  Lord.  A  similar  exchange  of  words 
may  be  remarked  in  our  English  translation. 

12.  By  this  translation  the  Bible  became  known  for  'die 
first  time  to  the  Greek  philosophers.  We  do  not  indeed 
hear  that  they  at  onoe  read  and  noticed  it ;  but  that  it  had. 
a  silent  efifect  on  their  opinions  is  evident  firom  the 
doctrines  of  the  Platonists,  a  sect  named  after  the  Greek 
philosopher  Plato,  which  soon  afterwards  became  celebrated- 
in  Alexandria.  A  disciple  of  Plato  wa^  present  at  the 
first  entertainment  given  by  Philadelphus  to  the  Jewish 
elders,  and  appears  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
truths  which  were  than  set  before  him. 

This  spread  of  Jewish  opinions  amongst  the  pagans  must 
be  regarded  as  a  great  step  in  the  history  of  civilisation.. 
More  just  views  of  the  Great  Creator  and  of  the  duties  of 
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man  were  thus  gained  by  many  philosophers,  and  a  higher 
tone  of  morality  was  introduced  into  Alexandria.  The 
change  was  much  needed,  for  the  moral  philosophy  of  the 
Museum  was  by  no  means  of  that  lolly  nature  which  raises 
the  character  of  its  followers.  Virtue  and  purity  did  not 
flourish  there  equally  with  mathematics  and  science. 

13.  The  worship  of  the  intellect  was  indeed  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  day ;  and  as  the  number  of  those  who 
could  read  was  small,  other  means  were  taken  to  meet 
the  general  thirst  for  knowledge.  Public  readings  in  the 
theatre  were  set  on  foot  by  Philadelphus,  who  employed 
two  philosophers  to  read  aloud  the  works  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus.  These  public  readings,  which  were  common 
throughout  Greece  and  its  colonies,  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  style  of  the  Greek  authors.  They  wrote  rather 
to  be  listened  to  than  to  be  read,  and  this  was  one  amongst 
the  causes  of  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  style  for 
which  they  were  so  remarkable. 

14.  One  person,  however,  brought  to  Alexandria  by  the 
fame  of  the  king^s  bounty,  did  not  share  his  admiration 
for  Homer.  This  was  Zoilus,  the  grammarian,  whose  ill^ 
natured  criticisms  on  the  writings  of  the  earliest  and  most 
admired  of  poets  earned  for  him  the  name  of  Homero- 
mastis,  or  '  The  Scourge  of  Homer.'  He  read  his  criti- 
cisms to  Philadelphus,  but  the  king  was  greatly  displeased 
with  his  unfair  mode  of  finding  &ult;  and  when  Zoilus 
was  in  distress  he  refused  to  relieve  him,  saying  that 
whilst  hundreds  earned  a  livelihood  by  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  their  public 
readings,  surely  one  person,  who  was  so  much  wiser, 
might  be  able  to  live  by  pointing  out  the  defects  of  these 
poems. 

15.  Philadelphus  was  not  less  fond  of  paintings  and 
statues  than  of  books,  and  on  one  occasion  was  induced  to 
join  a  league  formed  by  several  of  the  Greek  States,  chiefly 
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because  lie  was  won  over  by  presents  of  pictures.  Aratus, 
a  citizen  of  Sicjon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Greece,  had  laid  a  plot  to  free  his  country  from  the  power 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchs,  and  for  this  object  he  wished 
to  secure  tiie  aid  of  Philadelphus.  Aratus  was  an  acknow- 
ledged judge  of  paintings,  and  Sicyon  was  then  the  chief 
seat  of  Grecian  art.  Philadelphus,  at  first,  considered 
the  plans  of  the  Sicyonian  too  wild  to  be  countenanced; 
but  when  Aratus,  by  his  courage  and  talent,  had  raised 
Sicyon  to  a  level  with  the  first  States  of  Greece,  the  King 
of  Egypt  was  more  inclined  to  listen  to  him ;  and  at 
length  his  fevour  was  entirely  gained  by  the  gift  of  some 
pictures,  painted  by  Pamphilus,  the  master,  and  Melan- 
thus,  the  fellow  pupil  of  Apelles.  Pamphilus  was  famed 
for  his  perspective.  It  was  through  his  infiuence  that 
drawing  was  taught  in  Greece  as  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  own  pupils 
the  sum  of  £1,500  a  year.  After  receiving  the  pictures 
so  highly  valued,  Philadelphus  not  only  joined  the  Achaian 
league  against  Macedonia,  which  was  headed  by  Aratus, 
but  also  contributed  nine  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war ;  stipulating,  however,  that  in  carrying 
it  on,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  Greeks  should  obey  the 
orders  sent  from  Alexandria. 

16.  When  yoxmg,  Philadelphus  had  married  Arsinoe,  the 
daughter  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace,  and  by  her  he 
had  three  children — ^Ptolemy  Euergetes  (who  succeeded 
him),  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  It  was  many  years  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  that  he  resolved  to  marry  his 
half  sister,  also  named  Arsinoe,  and  who,  as  it  has  been 
said,  was  the  widow  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  first 
Arsinoe  plotted  against  her  rival,  and  the  conspiracy 
being  discovered  by  Philadelphus,  she  was  banished,  and 
the  widow  of  Ceraunus  was  taken  to  be  his  wife.  The 
similarity  of  names,   and  the  intricate  connections  and 
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relationahips  in  these  marriages,  are  sources  of  great 
confusion.  The  first  Arsinoe  was  the  daughter  of  Lysi- 
machus,  the  second  had  been  his  wife  before  she  married 
her  brothers,  Ceraunus  and  Philadelphus.  The  second 
Arsinoe  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  an  enlarged 
mind.  Her  husband  highly  valued  her,  and  as  her  own 
children,  by  Lysimachus,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Ceraunus,  she  gave  her  whole  affection  to  her  step- 
children, and  treated  them  with  aU  the  kindness  of  a 
mother. 

17.  In  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  Philadelphus  and  the 
Becond  Arsinoe  are  always  called  the  brother  gods,  and  on 
the  coins  they  are  named  Adelphi,  the  brothers.  The 
affection  of  Philadelphus  for  his  wife  was  evinced  atter  her 
death  by  a  tomb  which  he  built  for  her  in  Alexandria.  It 
was  called  the  Arsinoeum.  He  set  up  in  it  an  obelisk 
eighty  cubits  high,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  was 
carried  to  Some,  and  now  stands  in  the  piazza  of  St. 
Peter's. 

Philadelphus  is  also  said  to  have  listened  to  a  proposal 
made  by  Dinochares,  the  architect,  to  build  a  room  of 
loadstone  in  Arsinoe's  tomb,  so  that  an  iron  statue  of  the 
queen  should  hang  in  the  air  between  the  floor  and  the 
roof.  But  the  death  of  the  king  and  of  the  architect 
occurred  before  this  experiment  was  tried.  A  statue  of 
Arsinoe  was,  however,  placed  in  the  Arsinoeum.  It  was 
six  feet  high,  and  carved  out  of  a  most  remarkable  block 
of  topaz,  ivhich,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  been  presented 
to  Berenice,  the  mother  of  Philadelphus,  by  the  prefect  of 
the  Troglodytic  coast. 

18.  The  name  Troglodytice  was  applied  by  the  Greek 
geographers  to  various  uncivilised  people,  who  had  no 
abodes  but  caves.  It  was  especially  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  along  the  shores 
of  Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
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19.  The  splendour  of  the  court  of  Philadelphus,  joined 
to  the  system  of  good  government  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  made  his  reign  so  remarkable  that  his 
name  passed  into  a  proverb.  In  after  ages,  if  any  work  of 
art  was  deemed  admirable  for  its  good  taste  or  costliness,  it 
was  called  Philadelphian.  And  this  encouragement  which 
he  bestowed  upon  genius  was  so  beneficial,  even  to  the 
native  Egyptians,  that  the  native  arts  were  more  flourish- 
ing under  his  patronage  than  they  had  ever  been  since  the 
fall  of  the  kings  of  Thebes. 

20.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  about  the  sixty-first  of  his  age,  leaving  his 
kingdom  as  powerful,  and  even  more  wealthy,  than  when  it 
came  to  him  from  his  father. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  What  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 

Philadelphus? 

2.  Describe  the  temple  of  Isis,  begun  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

3.  How  did  Philadelphus  do  honour  to  his  father  and  mother  ? 

4.  What  token  of  respect  did  Philadelphus  show  to  the  body  of 

Alexander  ? 

5.  What  was  at  this  period  the  state  of  astronomical  knowledge  in 
Alexandria  ? 

6.  Describe  the  contents  of  the  library  of  Alexandria. 

7*  Who  was  the  first  head  librarian  in  Alexandria,  and  what  lite- 
rary assistance  did  he  give  to  Ptolemy  Soter  ? 

8.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  between  Demetrius  Phale- 

reus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ? 

9.  What  steps  did  Philadelphus  take  to  secure  an  authentic  his- 

tory of  ancient  Egypt  ? 

10.  What  are  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  translation  of 

the  Septuagint  ? 

11.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint? 

12.  What  were  the  effects  produced  by  the  translation  of  the  He- 

brew Scriptures  into  Greek  ? 

13.  What  farther  steps  did  Philadelphus  take  to  satisfy  the  general 

desire  for  knowledge  ? 
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14.  Crive  an  account  of  Zoilus  the  grammarian. 

15.  On  what  occasion,  and  nnder  what  circumstances,  were  the 

political  designs  of  Philsidelphus  influenced  by  his  love  of 
art? 

16.  Give  an  account  of  the  two  wives  of  Philadelphus,  and  of  their 

children. 

17.  How  did  Philadelphus  evince  his  affection  for  his  wife  Arsinoe? 

18.  To  whom  did  the  Greek  geographers  give  the  appellation  of 

Troglodjtice  ? 

19.  What  fact  proves  the  estimation  in  which  the  taste  and  splen- 

dour of  Philadelphus  was  held  ? 

20.  How  long  did  Philadelphus  reign,  and  when  did  he  die  ? 
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1.  Ptolemt,  the  eldest  son  of  Philadelphus,  suc- 
***'*       •    ceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  took  the  name  of  Euergetes. 

2.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  troubled,  for  the  selfish 
policy  of  his  father,  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Berenice  with  Antiochus  Theos,  King  of  Syria, 
brought  its  natural  consequence  of  evil.  Antiochus  had 
indeed  consented  to  divorce  his  favourite  wife,  Laodice,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  King  of  Egypt ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  act  of  cruel  injustice,  his  affections  were  still  true  to 
her,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Philadelphus 
than  he  resolved  to  recall  her. 

3.  The  trust  of  Laodice  in  her  husband's  constancy 
had,  however,  received  too  severe  a  shock  to  be  restored. 
Antiochus  might  indeed  be  willing  to  acknowledge  her 
again  as  his  wife ;  but  she  felt  assured  that,  on  the  next 
claim  of  political  ambition,  she  and  her  children  were  likely 
to  be  again  discarded,  whilst  the  agreement  which  had 
been  made  between  Antiochus  and  Philadelphus  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  Berenice  would  effectually  bar  the 
way  to  the  inheritance  of  her  son  in  the  event  of  the  king's 
death.  By  that  agreement  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the 
children  of  Antiochus  and  Berenice  should  succeed  to  the 
throne.  Berenice  had  a  son,  and  there  appeared  therefore 
no  probability  that  the  ambition  of  Laodice  for  her  own 
child  would  be  satisfied. 

4.  But  the  injured  wife  of  Antiochus  was  not  contented 
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thus  to  see  her  brightest  hopes  frustrated.  Reckless  of 
crime^  equally  with  those  who  had  caused  her  misfortunes, 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  revenge  herself  by  an  act  of  the 
foulest  treacheiy.  She  returned  to  Antiochus  when  he 
claimed  her;  but  she  was  no  sooner  reinstated  in  her 
position  as  his  wife,  than  she  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 

5.  In  his  last  agonies  she  watched  by  his  bedside,  and 
when  she  saw  that  he  was  really  dead,  she  ordered  the  body 
to  be  removed,  and  a  person  named  Artemon,  who  greatly 
resembled  Antiochus  in  his  features  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  to  be  placed  in  the  bed.  Artemon  had  been  well 
instructed  in  the  part  be  was  to  perform,  and  acted  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Laodice.  The  king's 
death  was  carefully  concealed,  and  a  few  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  chamber  in  which  Artemon  lay.  The  pre* 
tended  monarch  then  issued  his  last  commands  to  the 
nobles,  in  whose  hands  the  government  was  chiefly 
entrusted.  He  commended  to  them  his  dear  Laodice  and 
her  children,  and  directed  that  his  eldest  son,  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  should  be  received  as  his  successor.  When  this 
was  done,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  conceal  the 
king^s  death.  It  was  announced  to  the  people,  and  Seleucus 
was  at.  once  acknowledged  as  King  of  Syria,  whilst  his 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 

6.  The  crime  which  Laodice  had  perpetrated  was  neces- 
sarily followed  by  others.  Whilst  Berenice  and  her  son 
lived,  the  throne  of  Seleucus  could  never  be  considered 
safe,  and  Laodice  accordingly  concerted  measures  with  the 
king  for  the  destruction  of  their  hatred  rivals.  The  friends 
of  Berenice  warned  her  of  her  danger,  and  she  fled  with  her 
son  to  Daphne,  in  Syria,  a  beautiful  spot  about  five  miles 
south  of  the  cith  of  Antioch.  Daphne  had  been  the  royal 
residence  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  since  the  reign  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  division  of 
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Alexander's  empire.  Groves  of  laurels  and  cypresses, 
watered  by  fresh  springs,  and  forming  a  kind  of  park  or 
pleasure-ground  to  the  city,  made  it  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  people  of  Antioch ;  and  here,  doubtless,  Berenice,  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity,  had  passed  many  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment. But  it  proved  no  place  of  safety  now.  The  troops 
of  Laodice  and  Seleucus  besieged  it,  and  the  only  hope  of 
the  unfortunate  Berenice  was  in  the  help  to  be  expected 
from  her  brother  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  from  several  of 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  who,  being  touched  by  her  mis- 
fortunes, formed  a  confederacy,  and  dispatched  a  body  of 
troops  to  her  relief.  Neither  the  forces  of  the  confederate 
cities,  nor  the  powerful  army  of  Euergetes,  were,  however, 
able  to'  effect  the  freedom  of  Berenice.  Before  they 
reached  Antioch,  the  dreadful  tidings  were  brought  to  the 
King  of  Egypt  that  his  unhappy  sister  and  her  son  had 
been  treacherously  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Laodice,  and, 
together  with  the  Egyptians  who  had  accompanied  her  to 
Daphne,  murdered  in  the  most  inhuman  manner. 

7.  The  indignation  of  Euergetes  was  roused  by  this 
intelligence  to  the  extremest  pitch,  and  his  resolution  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  sister  was  prompt  and  eager.  The 
confederate  troops  also  shared  his  feelings,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  coimtry  generally  was  soon  found  to  be  on  his  side. 
The  barbarity  of  Laodice  and  Seleucus  Callinicus  had 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  the  King  of 
Egypt,  thus  supported,  found  little  difficulty  in  making 
himself  master  of  all  Syria  and  Cilidia.  Laodice  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  and  Seleucus  was  tmable 
to  prevent  the  victorious  Euergetes  from  crossing  the 
Euphrates,  and  subduing  all  the  country  as  far  as  Babylon 
and  the  Tigris.  He  might  probably  have  gone  still  further, 
and  taken  possession  of  every  province  belonging  to  Syria, 
but  for  the  tidings  of  a  sedition  in  Egypt,  which  compelled 
him  to  return  to  that  coimtry. 
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8.  On  his  homeward  march  Euergetes  passed  through 
Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  and 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  victories.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  action  was  any  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  One  Time  God  ;  but  Euergetes  had 
been  accustomed  to  worship  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
deities  indiscriminately,  and  as  Palestine  was  part  of  his 
kingdom,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  also  pay  his  devo- 
tions to  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

9.  The  events  connected  with  the  wars  between  Egypt 
and  Syria  at  this  period  are  minutely  foretold  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel.  The  prophet 
describes  the  bi-eaking  up  of  Alexander's  empire,  and 
says  that  it  *  shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  and  not  to  his  posterity;*  he  then  mentions  the 
power  of  the  King  of  the  South,  or  of  Egypt,  and  fore- 
tells the  agreement  between  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Antiochus  Theos,  who  is  called  the  King  of  the  North, 
which  took  place  on  the  marriage  of  Berenice.  This 
agreement,  however,  he  declares,  shall  not  prosper,  for 
*  she  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm,  but  shall  be 
given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat 
her,'  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  'he  whom  she  brought 
forth;' — prophecies  fulfilled  by  the  betrayal  and  murder 
of  Berenice,  her  attendants  and  her  son,  after  they  had 
taken  refuge  in  Daphne.  The  murder  of  Berenice  was, 
however,  to  be  avenged  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  her  brother, 
for  *  of  a  branch  of  her  roots '  was  one  to  stand  up  and 
prevail  against  the  King  of  the  North  (Seleucus  Callinicus), 
and  carry  the  gods  and  the  princes  of  Syria  captives  into 
Egypt,  *  with  their  precious  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold.' 
The  prophecy  is  continued  at  great  length,  but  its  fulfil- 
ment is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  history  of  the  Kings  of 
Syria. 

10*  The  gold  and  silver  carried  back  by  Ptolemy  to  Egypt 
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after  this  war  amounted  in  value  to  about  six  millions 
sterling,  and  the  sacred  vases  and  the  statues  of  different 
gods  were  no  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred.  Some 
of  these  statues  were,  it  is  said,  the  same  which  had  been, 
in  former  years,  taken  firom  Egypt  by  Cambyses.  They 
were  now  restored  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  it  was  in 
gratitude  for  this  action  that  the  priests  bestowed  upon 
the  king  the  epithet  of  Euergetes,  or  the  Benefactor,  a 
name  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  predecessors. 

11.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  appears  to  have  paid  special 
honour  to  the  temples  and  the  gods  of  Egypt.  He  enlarged 
the  temple  of  Karnac,  at  Thebes,  and  a  representation  of 
him  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls,  handing  an  offering  to 
his  father  and  mother,  or  the  brother  gods.  Besides 
undertaking  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  he  built  a 
temple  to  Osiris  at  Canopus,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  god  in  a  Greek  inscription  on  a  plate  ot 
gold,  in  the  names  of  himself  and  his  wife  Berenice,  the 
daughter  of  Magas,  King  of  Gyrene. 

12.  Berenice  has  been  immortalised  in  a  very  singular 
manner.  She  was,  as  it  would  appear,  devotedly  attached 
to  Euergetes,  and  whilst  he  was  absent  in  Syria  she  sacri- 
ficed a  bull  to  the  gods,  and  vowed  that  if  her  husband 
were  restored  to  her  in  safety  she  would  cut  off  her 
beautiful  hair,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  temple  as  a  thank- 
offering.  On  the  return  of  Euergetes  this  vow  was  fidth- 
fully  kept,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice  she  had 
made,  Berenice  was  regarded  by  the  whole  court  as  a 
heroine.  Soon  aflerwards,  by  some  unknown  accident,  this 
hair  was  lost,  and  Euergetes  was  extremely  offended  with 
the  priests  for  their  negligence.  He  was,  however, 
appeased  by  a  flattering  suggestion  made  by  Conon,  of 
Samos,  an  artful  courtier  and  a  great  astronomer.     Conon 
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was  at  that  time  busied  in  noting  the  places  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  grouping  together  into  a  constellation  a  cluster 
which  the  earlier  astronomers  had  left  unnamed.  When 
the  queen^s  hair  was  lost,  he  marked  out  the  constellation, 
and  announced  it  to  the  world  as  the  Coma  Berenices,  or 
the  Hair  of  Berenice,  which  had  been  taken  from  earth  and 
transplanted  to  the  skies.  The  name  was  adopted  bj 
several  other  astronomers  of  the  day,  and  has  ever  since 
been  retained. 

13.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  having  left  Syria,  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus  made  every  effort  to  recover  the  allegiance  of  his 
revolted  cities,  and  not  without  ultimate  success,  although 
the  struggle  was  for  a  time  doubtful.  The  inhabitants  of 
two  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  being 
personally  attached  to  him,  formed  a  confederacy  in  his 
favour,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  they  mutually 
agreed  to  support  him.  The  words  of  this  treaty  were 
graven  on  a  large  marble  column,  which  now  stands  in 
the  area  before  the  Theatre  at  Oxford.  It  was  brought 
from  Asia  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second. 

14.  Having  regained  some  portion  of  his  power  in  his 
own  land,  Seleucus  naturally  desired  to  revenge  himself 
upon  Euergetes,  and  for  this  purpose  he  besought  the 
assistance  of  his  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  who  was  in 
command  of  an  army  in  Asia  Minor.  His  purpose  was, 
however,  never  carried  into  effect ;  for  Euergetes,  hearing 
that  the  two  brothers  were  about  to  join  their  forces, 
thought  it  better  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Seleucus  for  ten 
years. 

15.  After  events  proved  that  Antiochus  Hierax  was  a 
deceitful  traitor,  for  he  turned  his  arms  against  his  brother, 
strove  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  and,  being  defeated,  fled  to 
Egypt,  expecting  to  be  well  received  by  Euezgetes.  The 
Egyptian  monarch,  however,  ordered  him  to   be  closely 
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guarded;  and  though  Antiochus  afterwards  made  his 
escape  from  capdyity,  yet,  in  his  flight,  he  lost  his  life  bj 
unknown  hands. 

16.  Euergetes  now  finding  himself  at  peace  with  his 
neighbours  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  began  to 
make  preparations  for  a  war  in  the  South  against  Ethiopia 
and  Abyssinia,  and  with  this  object  in  yiew  he  added  to 
his  army  a  body  of  five  hundred  Greek  cavalry,  one  hun- 
dred of  whom  he  clothed — horses  as  well  as  men — ^in  thick 
linen  cloth,  as  a  protection  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy. 
The  horses  were  so  covered  that  no  part  of  them  except 
their  eyes  could   be  seen.     With   forces  thus  carefully 
fitted  for  service,  there  was  but  little  difilculty  in  conquer* 
ing  the  wild  tribes  of  Ethiopia,  and  Euergetes  even  made 
Himself  master  for  the  time  of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 
At  Adule,  a  port  in  latitude  15°,  he  set  up  a  large  chair, 
or  throne  of  white  marble,  to  commemorate  his  victories ; 
but  the  distance  from  Egypt  was  too  great  to  permit  the 
monarchs  who  succeeded  him  to  retain  their  hold  on  the 
country,  and  two  hundred  years  afterwards  the  conquests 
of  Euergetes  were   so  entirely  foigotten  that  when  the 
Eoman  geographer,  Strabo,  was  making  inquiries  about 
this  region,  the  marble  throne  was  mentioned  as  having 
been  set  up  by  the  hero  Sesostris,  to  whom  it  was  usual  to 
give  the  credit  of  so  many  wonderful  conquests. 

17.  During  this  period  the  Jews,  whose  coimtry  had 
continued  to  be  a  province  of  Egypt,  lived  in  tranquillity 
and  with  very  little  loss  of  freedom.  They  were  allowed 
to  govern  themselves,  and  to  choose  their  own  High 
Priests;  the  chief  token  of  subjection  required  of  them 
being  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute,  sent  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch  at  Alexandria. 

18.  A  portion  of  this  tribute  was  collected  from  the 
poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel,  or  about  eight  pence,  paid  by 
every  male  above  t'venty,  and  by  the  Mosaic  law  appro- 
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priated  for  the  service  of  the  Temple.  (Exodus  xxx. 
13—16.)  It  is  this  tax  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
Gospels,  when  we  read  of  the  receiver  of  tribute  at  Caper- 
naum demanding  money  from  our  Lord.  (Matt.  xi.  17-24.) 
Latterly  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  High  Priest  to 
£irm  this  tax,  or  in  other  words  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  sum 
himself,  and  then,  when  the  tax  was  actually  collected,  to 
repay  himself,  and  keep  the  surplus.  After  Judaea  had 
become  an  Egyptian  province,  and  when  in  consequence 
the  poll-tax,  then  valued  at  twenty  talents,  or  £3,000, 
ceased  to  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  Temple,  but 
formed  instead  part  of  the  national  tribute,  the  High 
Priest  was  responsible  to  the  king  for  its  payment. 

19.  Onias,  the  High  Priest  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Euergetes,  was  a  weak  and  covetous  old  man,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
he  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.  Euergetes  was  extremely 
indignant,  and  sent  Athenion,  one  of  his  courtiers,  as  am- 
bassador to  Jerusalem,  to  insist  that  the  arrears  should  be 
made  up,  threatening  also  in  case  of  refusal  to  despatch  a 
body  of  troops,  who  should  take  possession  of  the  coimtry 
and  expel  the  inhabitants. 

20.  Onias  still  expressed  himself  regardless  of  the  king's 
displeasure,  and  the  people  began  to  be  greatly  alarmed. 
A  young  man  named  Joseph,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Onias, 
and  resided  at  a  little  village  in  the  country,  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Egyptian  ambassador  and  the  reckless  ob- 
stinacy of  his  uncle,  determined  to  go  into  the  city  and 
strive  to  move  Onias,  if  possible,  to  submission.  He  found 
the  High  Priest  firm  in  his  obstinacy,  declaring  that  he 
would  neither  give  the  money  nor  make  any  effort  to  in- 
duce Euergetes  to  remit  even  a  portion  of  it ;  and,  afler 
much  argument  and  entreaty,  Joseph  could  only  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  tacit  permission  to  go  himself  to  Alexandria, 
and  endeavour  to  avert  the  king's  anger. 
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The  excitement  of  the  Jewish  people  was  in  some  degree 
allayed  when  they  learnt  the  intended  mission  to  Egjrpt, 
for  which  preparations  were  immediately  made ;  and  the 
Egyptian  ambassador,  Athenion,  after  being  sumptously 
entertained  at  Jerusalem  for  several  days,  departed,  carry- 
ing back  with  him  the  assurance  that  Joseph  would  speedily 
follow. 

21.  In  that  short  time,  Joseph,  by  his  courtesy  and 
wisdom,  had  gained  a  friend  in  Athenion ;  and  when  he  set 
out  on  his  expedition,  it  was  with  great  hopes  of  success, 
from  the  support  which  the  ambassador  had  promised  to 
give  him. 

About  the  same  time  several  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
influential  persons  in  Phcenicia  were  likewise  travelling  to 
Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  offering  to  the  king  certain 
terms  for  farming  the  revenues  of  different  provinces. 
They  met  Joseph  on  the  road ;  but  although  the  Jewish 
ambassador  had  been  careAilly  provided  with  the  money 
and  treasures  which  it  was  probable  he  would  need  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  object,  very  little  had  been  expended 
on  the  externals  of  his  retinue,  and  the  haughty  Phoenician 
nobles  looked  with  scorn  at  his  humble  suite,  though  they 
did  not  refuse  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
discuss  the  object  of  their  journey.  On  arriving  at  Alex- 
andria the  travellers  learnt  that  the  king  was  at  Memphis, 
and  Joseph  immediately  resolved  to  go  thither.  On  the 
way  he  met  Euergetes  and  Berenice  in  their  chariot. 
They  were  about  to  return  to  Alexandria,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  Joseph's  friend  Athenion,  who  had  already  pre- 
pared them  for  the  arrival  of  the  young  Jew,  and  greatly- 
prepossessed  them  in  his  favour.  The  king  saluted  Joseph 
courteously,  and  invited  him  into  his  chariot,  when  he  im- 
mediately began  to  expostulate  with  him  upon  the  con- 
duct of  his  uncle. 

22.  The  only  excuse  which  could  be  offered  for  Onias 
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was  the  infirmity  of  mind  resulting  from  age,  and  this  was 
put  forth  by  Joseph  so  earnestly  and  winningly  that  the 
heart  of  Euergetes  was  completely  softened ;  and,  capti- 
vated by  the  manner  and  conversation  of  the  young  Jew, 
he  ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  palace  at  Alexandria, 
and  allowed  him  a  place  at  his  table. 

23.  The  Phoenician  nobles,  who  were  aware  of  the 
favour  shown  to  Joseph,  and  remembered  the  contempt 
which  they  had  themselves  evinced  for  him,  were  in  con- 
sequence jealous  and  dissatisfied ;  but  they  were  by  no 
means  prepared  for  the  boldness  which  was  soon  to  expose 
their  own  dishonesty  of  purpose,  and  raise  Joseph  still 
higher  in  the  king's  esteem.  When  the  day  arrived  on 
which  the  question  as  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes  was  to  be 
decided,  the  principal  persons  of  each  province  offered 
themselves  as  purchasers.  But  when  the  taxes  on  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judaea  and  Samaria,  which  were  valued 
at  eight  thousand  talents,  or  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  were  put  up  to  auction,  Joseph  came 
forward  and  accused  the  purchasers  of  combining  together 
to  defraud  the  king,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  give 
double  the  sum  if  he  might  himself  be  permitted  to  under- 
take the  farming  of  this  portion  of  the  revenue.  Euergetes 
listened  willingly  to  the  proposal,  but  inquired  of  Joseph 
what  persons  he  could  find  to  be  his  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money.  The  young  Jew  answered  without 
hesitation  that  he  would  provide  good  persons  and  just, 
against  whom  the  king  could  make  no  objection.  Euer- 
getes again  requested  to  know  who  these  persons  might  be. 
*  Yourself,  O  king !  and  your  queen,'  replied  Joseph ;  and 
the  king,  delighted  with  his  quickness  and  openness,  im- 
mediately acceded  to  the  proposal  which  had  been  made. 
The  farming  of  the  revenues  was  granted  to  him  without 
any  security  being  required,  and  the  oflSice  was  held  by 
him  for  twenty -two  years. 
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24.  The  government  of  Euergetes  in  this  and  in  other 
instances  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  frankly  and 
generously ;  and  whilst  he  was  watcbiiil  over  his  provinces, 
he  did  not  neglect  his  allies.  The  assistance  which  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  had  given  to  the  Grecian  States,  who  were 
striving  to  free  themselves  from  the  power  of  Macedon, 
was  continued  by  Euergetes ;  but  the  gold  of  Egypt  was 
unable  to  effect  the  restoration  of  a  country  weakened  by 
internal  divisions.  Afler  a  lingering  struggle  the  whole 
of  the  Peloponnesus  became  subject  to  Macedonia.  Cleo* 
menes,  King  of  Sparta,  made  a  last  brave  effort  for  his 
country^s  freedom,  but  was  totally  defeated  at  Sellasia,  a 
town  in  Laconia,  and  he  then  sailed  for  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Euergetes,  who  gave  him  twenty- 
four  talents,  or  four  thousand  pounds,  for  his  maintenance 
in  Egypt  till  he  should  be  sent  back  to  Greece  with  a  fleet 
and  army  to  regain  his  throne. 

25.  Alexandria,  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  centre  of  learning  for  the  world,  but  it  is 
singular  to  remark  the  influence  of  the  government  upon 
the  science  and  literature  of  the  day.  The  well-paid  phi- 
losophers of  the  Museum,  who  wrote  with  a  view  to  royal 
favovi  and  reward,  were  not  likely  to  equal  the  great  men 
of  Greece,  who  had  studied  and  taught  solely  from  the  love 
of  knowledge  and  of  honour,  and  who  had  no  other  aim 
than  that  of  being  useful  to  their  hearers,  and  looked  for 
no  reward  beyond  their  love  and  esteem.  The  Alexandrian 
writers  did  not  succeed  in  poetry,  oratory,  or  history. 

26.  Of  Callimachus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets 
of  those  days,  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  to  be  admired 
more  for  his  industry  and  art  than  fi>r  his  taste  and  genius. 

27.  Oratory  could  scarcely  flourish  under  a  despotic 
monarch,  and  history  was  not  valued  or  encouraged,  be- 
cause it  was  required  to  be  false  and  flattering.  Geometry, 
geography,  astronomy,  anatomy  and  criticism,  were  the 
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favourite  studies  in  Alexandria,  and  in  these  sciences  an 
extraordinary  proficiency  was  attained.  Eratosthenes  of 
Cyrene,  the  inventor  of  astronomical  geography,  was  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical  school.  He  was  the 
first  who  fixed  the  place  of  a  city  upon  the  earth  by  means 
of  its  latitude,  which  Ife  learned  from  the  length  of  the  sun's 
shadow  at  noon  on  the  equinoctial  days.  This  observation 
he  named  the  Theory  of  Shadows,  and  fi:om  this  theory  he 
learned  that  the  earth  is  a  ball,  and  proceeded  then  to 
determine  its  size.  Up  to  this  time  maps  had  been  drawn 
without  any  help  from  astronomy,  and  the  distances  in 
miles  had  been  mostly  laid  down  by  day's  journeys,  or  by 
measuring  along  the  crooked  roads.  The  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  Eratosthenes  enabled  him  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  these  imperfect  mea- 
surements, and  he  justly  earned  the  name  of  Surveyor  of 
the  World.  In  pure  mathematics,  however,  he  did  not 
rank  so  high.  Hipparchus,  the  Greek  astronomer,  said  of 
him  that  he  wrote  mathematically  about  geography  and 
geographically  about  mathematics.  Besides  his  geogra- 
phical and  astronomical  works,  Eratosthenes  wrote  a  history 
of  Egypt,  to  correct  the  errors  of  Manethos ;  but,  by  compar- 
ing the  two  with  the  hieroglyphical  monuments,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  boldness  of  Eratosthenes  sometimes 
called  down  the  blame  of  Hipparchus,  who  was  styled  *  the 
lover  of  truth.'  The  small  remains  of  his  history  are,  how- 
ever, of  some  use  ;  for  while  Manetho's  lists  give  us  merely 
the  separate  dynasties  of  the  several  cities,  without  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  kings  who  reigned  over  all  Egypt 
and  those  who  were,  strictly  speaking,  only  rulers  of  pro- 
vinces, Eratosthenes  undertakes  to  give  a  regular  list  of 
die  Kings  of  Thebes  alone. 

29.  It  is  a  matter  for  wonder  and  regret  that  neither 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  who  wrote  in  Greek,  nor 
Eratosthenes,  a  Greek  who  understood  Egyptian,  should 

42 
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have  taken  the  trouble  to  lay  open  to  their  readers  the 
peculiarities  of  the  hieroglyphics.  Through  all  the  reigns 
of  the  Ptolemies,  the  titles  and  praises  of  the  kings  of  that 
dynasty  were  carved  upon  the  temples  in  the  sacred  cha- 
racters. The  histories  both  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes 
were  translated  from  similar  inscriptions ;  and  yet  such  was 
the  absence  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  grammarians  of 
Alexandria,  and  such  their  want  of  respect  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  language  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics still  remained  unknown  except  to  the  class  of 
priests. 

30.  Another  of  the  distiDguished  men  of  Alexandria, 
Conon  the  astronomer,  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  No  writings, 
by  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  merits,  have 
come  down  to  the  present  day,  but  they  were  highly  valued 
by  his  immediate  successors.  Conon  was  the  friend  of  the 
great  mathematician,  Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  who  came 
to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  him.  The 
visit  of  Ai-chimedes  was  of  great  use  to  Egypt,  for  the 
clever  mathematician  invented  a  screw  pump,  by  which 
the  more  distant  fields  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which 
could  not  be  reached  by  the  inundations,  were  watered 
artificially  with  greater  ease  than  had  ever  been  done 
before. 

31.  The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eurgetes  lasted  twenty-five 
years,  and  may  be  considered  a  period  of  unclouded  pros- 
perity. Egypt  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  wealth, 
and  although  many  of  the  victories  of  which  the  king 
boasted  were  like  letters  written  in  the  sand,  of  which  the 
traces  were  soon  lost,  yet  he  was  by  far  the  greatest 
monarch  of  his  day.  As  a  proof  of  the  wise  government  of 
the  early  Ptolemies,  we  find  that  justice  was  administered 
fairly  by  judges,  who  were  independent  of  the  crown  ;  and 
even  centuries  after,  when  the  kingdom  had  greatly  de- 
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generated,  it  was  part  of  the  oath  taken  by  a  judge  on 
entering  upon  his  office,  that,  if  ordered  by  the  king  to  do 
what  was  wrong,  he  would  not  obey. 

32.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  left  two  sons,  Ptolemy  and  Magas, 
the  elder  of  whom  succeeded  him. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  Who  succeeded  Ptolemy  Philadelphus? 

2.  What  family  circumstances  disturbed  the  beginning  of  the  reign 

of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ? 

3.  Why  did  Laodice  hesitate  to  resume  her  position  as  the  wife  of 

Antiochus  Theos  ? 

4.  How  did  she  finally  revenge  the  offence  of  Antiochus  ? 

5.  What  steps  did  she  take  to  secure  the  succession  to  her  own 

son? 

6.  How  did  Laodice  pursue  her  plans  of  ambition,  and  how  were 

they  carried  out  ? 

7.  How  did  Ptolemy  Euergetes  revenge  the  death  of  his  sister  ? 

8.  What  appears  to  have  been  the  inducement  to  Euergetes  to 

return  thanks  to  heaven  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  for  his 
victories  '< 

9.  Show  how  these  events  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  con- 

tained in  the  first  portion  of  chap.  xi.  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

10.  Why  was  the  epithet  Euergetes  bestowed  on  Ptolemy,  and  what 

is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ? 

11.  How  did  Euergetes  show  special  honour  to  the  temples  and 

god  of  Egypt  ? 

12.  In  what  singular  manner  was  Berenice  immortalised? 

13.  What  efforts  did  Seleucus  Callinicus  make  to  recover  the  alle- 

giance of  his  revolted  cities,  and  how  was  his  success  comme- 
morated? 

1 4.  Was  Seleucus  Callinicus  able  to  revenge  himself  upon  Euergetes  ? 

15.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Antiochus  Hierax,   the  brother  of 

Seleucus  ? 

16.  Describe  the  conquests  of  Euergetes  in  Ethiopia. 

17.  What  was  the  condition  and  government  of  the  Jews  at  this 

period? 

18.  What  arrangement  was  made  with  the  High  Priest  for  the  pay- 

ment of  the  yearly  tribute  exacted  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  ? 
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19.  Who  was  High  Priest  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes, 

and  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  Egyptian  king  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  tribnte  ? 

20.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Onias  under  these  circumstances  ? 

21.  Give  an  account  of  the  journey  of  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias, 

to  Egypt. 

22.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  mediation  of  Joseph  upon  the  mind 

of  Euergetes  ? 

23.  What  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  to  raise  Joseph  still 

higher  in  the  king*s  esteem  ? 

24.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Euergetes  towards  his  allies,  and  es- 

pecially towards  Greece  ? 

25.  Why  did  not  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria  equal   those  of 

Greece?    and  in  what  arts  and  sciences  did  they  especially 
fail? 

26.  Who  was  Callimachus,  and  what  is  said  of  him  ? 

27.  What  were  Hie  favourite  studies  in  Alexandria? 

28.  Give  an  account  of  Eratosthenes  of  Gyrene. 

29.  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  slight  interest  taken  by  the 

learned  men  of  Alexandria  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
ancient  Egypt? 

30.  Wl^at  is  known  of  Conon  the  astronomer  ? 

31.  How  long  did  Euergetes  reign,  and  what  account  may  be  given 

of  his  government? 

32.  How  many  sons  did  he  leave,  and  which  of  them  succeeded 

him? 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PTOLEMY  PHILOPATOR — B.C.  221-204. 

1.  The  bright  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Ptolemies  end 
with  Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  for  Ptolemy  Philopator,  or  the 
father-loving,  inherited  none  of  the  great  qualities  by 
which  his  predecessors  had  won  and  guarded  the  crown 
they  wore. 

2.  Philopator  was  thirty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  found  himself  master  of  Ethiopia, 
Cyrene,  Phoenicia,  Ccele-Syria,  part  of  Upper  Syria, 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  the  cities  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Pamphilia  to  Lysimachia,  near  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  together  with  the  towns  of  jEnos  and  Maronea,  in 
Thrace.  Amongst  all  these  provinces  and  cities  there  were 
many  across  the  Mediterranean  which  had  willingly  sought 
the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  naval  power 
was  then  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  who,  by  little  more 
than  a  message,  could  often  warn  off  invaders  that  might 
be  about  to  attack  them. 

3.  But  this  sense  of  safety  was  soon  to  cease,  for  the 
habits  of  Philopator  led  him  to  disregard  the  cares  of 
government.  The  army  and  fleet  were  allowed  to  decay, 
and  the  foreign  provinces,  which  had  been  hitherto  re- 
garded as  the  bulwarks  of  Egypt,  were  only  half  guarded. 
The  influence  of  Egypt  did  not,  however,  decline  suddenly. 
The  wise  government  of  the  first  Ptolemies  had  established 
the  throne  upon  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  at  once  shaken,  even 
by  the  crimes  and  follies  of  a  prince  like  Philopator ;  but 
the  end  might  with  confidence  have  been  prophesied  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 
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4.  Philopator's  first  act  of  sovereignty  was  a  crime.  *H.e 
called  together  bis  council,  and  asked  their  advice  as  to 
the  expediency  of  putting  to  death  his  mother  Berenice 
and  his  brother  Magas.  Their  offence  w^^  that  they  were 
too  popular  with  the  army,  and  the  council  was  called  to 
decide  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  have  them  killed. 

5.  Only  one  amongst  the  persons  thus  summoned  dared 
to  raise  his  voice  against  the  meditated  crime.  This  was 
Cleomenes,  the  banished  King  of  Sparta,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  council,  and  who  ventured  boldly  to  assert 
that  the  throne  would  be  still  safer  if  there  were  more 
brothers  to  stand  between  the  king  and  the  daring  hopes 
of  any  traitor  who  might  venture  to  rebel  against  him. 
Philopator's  minister,  Sosibius,  opposed  the  opinion  of 
Cleomenes.  The  mercenary  troops,  he  said,  could  not  be 
trusted  whilst  Magas  was  alive ;  to  which  the  King  of 
Sparta  replied  that  more  than  three  thousand  of  these 
troops  were  Greeks,  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
that  it  was  his  influence,  rather  than  that  of  Magas,  which 
would  lead  them.  But  neither  the  claims  of  policy  nor 
of  humanity  were  likely  to  be  listened  to  by  a  monarch 
infatuated  by  jealous  fear.  The  counsel  of  Cleomenes  was 
rejected,  and  Berenice  and  Magas  were  put  to  death. 

6.  Ailer  this  act  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  suspicions  of  the  people  attributed  to  Philopator 
another  crime,  which  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove.  The 
death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  had,  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose,  been  the  result  of  natural  causes ;  but  when  his 
son,  after  murdering  his  mother  and  his  brother,  took  the 
name  of  Philopator,  or  father- loving,  it  was  said  that  he 
had  also  been  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  had  assumed 
this  title  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  deed. 

7.  The  speech  of  Cleomenes,  made  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  heart,  was  the  signal  for  the  downfall  of  his  brightest 
hopes.     He  had  implied  that  if  he  chose  he  could  secure 
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the  allegiance  of  the  mercenary  troops,  and  lead  them  to 
rebel  against  the  king :  and  the  boast,  although  made 
innocently,  rankled  in  the  recollection  both  of  Philopator 
and  Sosibius. 

The  death  of  Antigonxis,  King  of  Macedon,  about  this 
time,  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of  the 
banished  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
independence  of  Greece;  but  these  objects  were  not  of 
interest  and  importance  to  Philopator,  as  they  had  been 
to  his  father.  On  the  contrary,  he  dreaded  to  restore  to 
power  a  prince  who,  having  lived  so  long  in  Egypt,  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  country,  and  might,  at  any  moment,  assist 
its  enemies  by  his  knowledge  and  advice.  Cleomenes 
made  a  request  for  troops  and  supplies,  to  aid  him  in  his 
projects,  but  he  could  obtain  no  support.  He  then 
entreated  that  he  might  be  at  least  permitted  to  depart 
with  his  family,  and  take  his  own  measures,  as  opportu- 
nity might  offer,  for  repossessing  himself  of  his  kingdom ; 
but  Philopator,  engrossed  in  his  pleasures,  lent  no  ear  to 
his  entreaties. 

8.  In  the  meantime  Sosibius,  the  minister,  who  had  great 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  assembled  a  coimcil  of  his 
friends,  and  consulted  with  them  as  to  the  conduct  which 
it  would  be  most  wise  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  request 
of  Cleomenes.  The  idea  of  assisting  him  was  at  once 
relinquished ;  but  it  was  also  pronounced  equally  impos- 
sible to  allow  him  to  depart,  since  he  would  assuredly 
remember  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
and  sooner  or  later  find  means  to  revenge  himself.  It 
was  therefore  decided  that  the  safety  of  the  state  forbade 
his  being  ever  allowed  his  liberty  in  Alexandria. 

A  fictitious  accusation,  corroborated  by  a  letter  forged 
\)j  Sosibius,  in  the  name  of  Cleomenes,  easily  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  seize  the  King  of  Sparta,  and  imprison 
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him  ;  not,  indeed,  so  strictly  as  to  hinder  him  from  having 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  but  so  as  entirely  to  prevent 
his  freedom  of  movement. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepest 
melancholy,  and  perceiving  no  end  to  his  calamities,  he 
formed,  in  concert  with  his  friends,  a  resolution  which 
only  despair  could  have  suggested,  and  determined  to 
revenge  the  injustice  of  Philopator  by  endeavouring  to 
stir  up  the  Alexandrians  to  rebellion.  Death  might, 
indeed,  await  him  in  the  effort,  but  it  would  be  the  death 
of  a  brave  man,  and  not  that  of  a  wretched  and  helpless 
captive.  The  friends  who  supported  him  in  this  idea 
found  means  to  further  his  escape  from  prison,  and  after- 
wards collecting  in  a  body,  rushed  into  the  streets  with 
drawn  swords,  calling  upon  the  populace  to  recover  their 
liberty.  But  not  one  man  joined  them.  The  governors 
of  the  city  and  some  of  the  nobles  came  out  to  oppose 
them,  and  were  killed,  and  the  insurgents  then  hastened 
to  the  citadel,  purposing  to  set  all  the  prisoners  at  liberty. 
The  gates  of  the  citadel  were,  however,  shut  and  strongly 
barricaded.  Cleomenes,  lost  to  all  hope,  rushed  wildly 
up  and  down  the  city,  no  person  either  following  or  oppo- 
sing him,  for  all  fled  from  him  through  fear.  At  length, 
seeing  it  absolutely  impossible  to  cany  out  the  scheme 
which  had  been  so  rashly  formed,  he  and  his  friends 
terminated  it  tragically,  by  running  upon  each  other's 
swords,  to  avoid  the  infamy  of  punishment. 

9.  Philopator  ordered  the  body  of  Cleomenes  to  be  hung 
on  a  cross,  and  commanded  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
all  the  women  who  attended  them,  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  only  favour  asked  by  the  unhappy  mother  was,  that 
she  might  die  before  her  children,  but  the  request  was 
refused ;  and,  afler  witnessing  their  last  agonies,  she  pre- 
sented her  own  neck  to  the  executioner,  saying:  'Ah^ 
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my  children,  to  what  a  place  did  you  come  for  protec- 
tion ! ' 

-  10.  Whilst  the  attention  of  Philopator  was  occupied 
with  these  internal  disturbances,  a  powerful  enemy  had 
risen  against  him  in  Syria.  That  country,  after  having 
been  humbled  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  recovered  its  independence  and  power  under 
Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great,  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus.  Damascus,  which  was  held  by  the 
Egyptian  troops,  commanded  by  Philopator's  general,  Dinon, 
was  regained  by  stratagem.  The  Syrian  army,  under 
Antiochus  himself,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  and  the  king,  wishing  to  throw  Dinon  off  his  guard, 
invited  several  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  a  sumptuous  entertainment.  Information  of  this  fact 
was  conveyed  to  Dinon,  who  naturally  imagined  that 
there  could  be  little  danger  for  Damascus,  when  Antiochus 
was  feasting  with  his  friends.  But  while  the  guests  were 
enjoying  their  entertainment,  the  Syrian  troops  were 
getting  under  arms,  %nd  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  the 
feast,  lefl  the  supper-table,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  proceeded  to  storm  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
Egyptian  garrison  being  taken  by  surprise,  were  unable 
to  defend  themselves,  and  Damascus  was  carried  by  assault 
that  night. 

11.  Another  city  of  importance  taken  by  Antiochus  was 
Seleucia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and 
forming  the  harbour  and  port  of  Antioch,  the  capital,  from 
which  it  was  distant  onlv  twelve  miles.  Seleucia  had 
been  kept  by  the  Egyptians  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
the  result  had  been  most  injurious  to  the  capital,  for  the 
Egyptians,  when  in  possession  of  the  port,  were  able  to 
destroy  the  commerce  of  Antioch  by  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  it  and  the  sea.  Antioch  was, 
at  that  time,  not  only  the  chief  city  of  Syria,  but  almost 
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of  the  world.  Its  situation  was  beautiful,  in  a  lovely 
valley,  which  was  enclosed  by  mountains  several  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  watered  by  the  0 routes,  a  river  navi- 
gable up  to  the  city.  The  high  road  between  Europe  and 
Asia  passed  through  it,  and  these  advantages  rendered 
it  so  attractive  to  persons  of  every  description,  that  it 
was  continually  needing  enlargement.  That  such  a  city 
should  be  virtually  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  must  have 
been  intolerable  to  the  king  of  Syria ;  and  when  a  council 
was  held,  and  it  was  strongly  urged  by  the  physician  of 
Antiochus  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  recover 
Seleucia,  few  arguments  would  have  been  needed  to 
convince  the  king  and  his  nobles  of  the  desirableness  of 
such  an  undertaking. 

12.  But  no  warlike  efforts  were  necessary  to  put 
Antiochus  in  possession  of  Seleucia,  or,  indeed,  of  the  ad- 
joining province.  The  vices  and  follies  of  Philopator,  and 
the  treachery  of  the  Egyptian  governors,  worked  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  King  of  Syria's  object,  in  a  manner 
which  he  could  little  have  anticipated.  Selucia  was  given 
up  to  him  by  the  connivance  of  the  garrison :  and  the  dis- 
appointment and  ill  treatment  of  Theodotus,  one  of  Philo- 
pator's  generals,  soon  after  made  him  master  of  the  whole 
of  Coele- Syria. 

13.  Theodotus,  then  governor  of  that  province,  had,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  strenuously  supported  the  cause  of 
Philopator,  and  repulsed  the  forces  of  Antiochus;  but, 
although  he  had  done  much,  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
at  the  court  of  Alexandria  because  he  had  not  accom- 
plished more,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Egypt  to  account 
lor  his  conduct.  His  defence  proved  that  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  were  groundless,  and  he  was  sent 
back  to  his  government ;  but  he  carried  with  him  a  bitter 
remembrance  of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  whilst  his 
natural  indignation  was  heightened  by  the  disgust  with 
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which  the  vices   and   effeminacy  of  Philopator   and   his 
court  had  inspired  him  during  his  short  stay  in  Alexandria. 

14.  Even  with  regard  to  the  needful  preparations  for 
war,  the  power  of  Egypt  was  degraded  by  the  folly  of  the 
king.  The  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  weakened  by 
luxury ;  and  the  ships,  built  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  navy,  were  rather  huge  machines  for  the  indulgence  of 
ease  and  the  display  of  costly  furniture,  than  vessels  in 
the  least  fitted  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
Their  chief  pretensions  to  strength  and  usefulness  con- 
sisted  in  their  size.  We  read  of  one  420  feet  long  and 
57  wide,  with  forty  banks  of  oars ;  fifty-seven  feet  being 
the  length  of  the  longest  oars,  which  were  weighted 
with  lead  at  the  handles,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
easily  moved.  This  enormous  ship  was  to  be  rowed  by 
4,000  rowers ;  its  sails  were  to  be  shifted  by  400  sailors, 
and  3,000  soldiers  were  to  stand  in  ranks  upon  deck.  In 
front  there  were  seven  beaks,  by  which  it  was  to  strike 
and  sink  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

15.  A  royal  barge,  nearly  as  large  as  this  huge  ship  of 
war,  moved  on  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Nile  for  the  conve- 
nience and  enjoyment  of  the  king  and  his  court.  It  was 
fitted  with  state  and  private  rooms,  and  was  nearly  sixty 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  royal  awning. 

But  a  still  more  magnificent  vessel  was  presented  to 
Philopator  by  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse.  It  was  built 
under  the  care  of  Archimedes,  and  contained  baths,  rooms 
for  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  a  library,  and  arrangements  for 
an  observatory.  It  was  also  a  ship  of  war,  with  eight 
towers,  and  warlike  machines  capable  of  throwing  stones 
of  300  pounds  weight,  and  arrows  eighteen  feet  in  length. 
This  ship  was  originally  called  the  Ship  of  S3rracuse,  but 
after  it  had  been  given  to  Philopator  it  was  known  as  the 
Ship  of  Alexandria. 

16.  The  size  and  costliness  of  these  ships,  and  of  others 
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built  by  Philopator,  could  in  no  way  make  amends  for  the 
absence  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  impression  of  magnificence  lefl  oii 
the  mind  of  Theodotus  after  his  visit  to  the  court,  he  felt 
it  beneath  him  to  depend  any  longer  on  the  caprices  of  u 
prince  so  degraded.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Syria, 
he  seized  upon  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  which 
contained  the  magazines  laid  up  by  Ptolemy  for  the  army^ 
and  delivered  them  up  to  Antiocbus,  together  with  forty 
ships  of  war. 

17.  Antiochus  then  advanced  towards  Egypt,  intending 
to  besiege  Pelusium ;  but  on  his  approach  he  found  that  the 
garrison  had  opened  the  flood-gates  from  the  neighbouring 
lake,  and  by  that  means  spoiled  the  fresh  water  of  the 
neighbourhood.  This  would  have  caused  such  serious 
inconvenience  to  his  troops,  whilst  carrying  on  operations 
against  the  city,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  plan, 
and  content  himself  with  seizing  many  of  the  open  towns 
on  the  coast  of  the  Nile. 

18.  Philopator  was  at  Memphis,  living  his  usual  life  of 
self-indulgence,  when  the  invasion  of  the  Syrian  king  at 
length  aroused  him  from  his  indolence.  He  had  still  a 
large  and  well-disciplined  army,  consisting  of  Greeks, 
Cretans,  Africans,  Gauls,  and  Thracians,  besides  the 
native  Egyptians — ^in  all,  seventy-three  thousand  men, 
and  seventy-three  elephants.  With  these  forces  he  was 
preparing  to  meet  his  enemy  at  Pelusium,  when  intelli- 
gence reached  him  that  Antiochus  had  for  the  time  given 
up  his  designs  upon  Egypt,  and  led  back  his  forces  to 
winter  in  Sileucia. 

19.  A  short  time  succeeded  during  which  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  a  regular  peace,  but  the  Confusion  which 
had  followed  the  breaking  up  of  Alexander's  empire  had 
so  complicated  the  claims  of  the  different  kingdoms,  that 
agreement  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible.     Coele-Syria 
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and  Palestine  were  the  great  subjects  of  dispute,  Philopator 
declaring  that  they  had  been  assigned  to  his  great- 
grandfather, Ptolemy  Soter;  whilst  Antiochus  asserted, 
equally  strongly,  that  they  had  been  given  to  his  ancestor, 
Seleucus  Nicator.  Neither  party  would  yield,  and  in  con- 
sequence, when  the  time  of  the  truce  had  expired,  the  war 
broke  out  anew. 

20.  The  following  spring  Antiochus,  with  a  large  army, 
again  marched  towards  Egypt,  and  was  met  by  Philopator 
at  the  village  of  Eaphia,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east 
of  Pelusium.  The  two  kings  drew  up  their  forces  in 
battle  array,  and  then  went  from  one  body  of  troops  to 
another,  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to  the  men. 
Philopator  was  accompanied  by  Arsinoe,  his  queen  and 
sister,  who  rode  with  him  on  horseback  through  the 
ranks,  calling  upon  the  soldiers  to  fight  for  their  wives 
and  children,  and  even  when  the  battle  began  would  not 
consent  to  leave  her  husband.  The  Egyptians  at  first 
seemed  in  danger  of  defeat ;  for,  as  the  armies  approached 
each  other,  Philopator's  Ethiopian  elephants  trembled  at 
the  smell  of  the  Indian  elephants  of  Antiochus,  and 
shrank  irom  engaging  with  animals  so  much  larger  than 
themselves.  But  before  the  end  of  the  day  a  change  took 
place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  battle ;  and  though  some  of  the 
Egyptian  officers  treacherously  left  their  posts,  and  carried 
their  troops  over  to  Antiochus,  their  defection  could  not 
save  the  Syrian  army  from  being  completely  routed. 
Arsinoe  enjoyed  the  knowledge  and  the  praise  of  having, 
by  her  intrepid  example,  been  the  chief  cause  of  her  hus- 
band's success ;  and  the  king,  in  gratitude,  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  the  unusual  ofiering  of  four  elephants.  The  battle  of 
Eaphia  was  fought  at  the  same  time  as  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  between  the  Carthagenians  imder  Hanniba!, 
and  the  Romans  under  Flaminius. 

21.  By  this  victory  Philopator  regained  possession  of 
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Coele- Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  inhabitants  submitted 
with  cheerfulness  to  his  rule ;  for,  having  been  long  subject 
to  the  Egyptians,  they  entertained  a  more  friendly  feeling 
towards  them  than  towards  the  Syrians.  The  Egyptian 
king  remained  a  short  time  in  the  recovered  province, 
during  which  period  his  court  was  crowded  with  ambas- 
sadors from  various  cities,  and  amongst  the  rest  from 
Jerusalem,  paying  homage  to  him  and  offering  him  pre- 
sents. But  Philopator  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
wisdom  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  profit  by  his 
victories.  He  sighed  for  a  return  to  his  life  of  ease,  and 
after  enduring  the  ordeal  of  his  newly-acquired  greatness 
for  three  months,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Antiochus, 
by  which  Coele-Syria,  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  were  perma- 
nently ceded  to  Egypt,  and  peace  was  concluded. 

22.  Philopator  then  made  his  arrangements  to  return  to 
Egypt,  taking  his  journey  through  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, and  seizing  the  opportimity  to  visit  Jerusalem. 
According  to  the  Greek  principle  of  acknowledging  and 
honouring  the  gods  of  all  nations,  he  made  considerable 
gifts  to  the  Temple,  and  proposed  to  offer  thanks  and 
sacrifices  in  the  sacred  building,  and  to  this  no  objection 
was  made  by  the  priests,  who  admitted  him  to  the  outer 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  But  Philopator,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  was  not  contented  with  this  im- 
perfect view,  and  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  enter  the 
sanctuary,  in  which  were  kept  *  the  golden  censer,  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid  round  about  with  gold, 
wherein  was  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's 
rod  that  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant.'  (Heb. 
ix.  7.)  The  priests  objected,  stating  that  by  their  law  no 
one,  neither  stranger  nor  Jew,  except  the  High  Priest 
himself,  was  permitted  to  pass  beyond  the  second  veil,  and 
that  only  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great  Day  of  Expiation. 
Philopator  roughly  answered  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the 
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Jewish  laws,  and  ordered  them  to  lead  him  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies. 

The  city  was  thrown  into  alarm  by  the  report  of  this 
unheard-of  presumption.  The  people  collected  together 
tumultuously,  the  air  was  rent  with  shrieks,  and  the  priests 
and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body,  praying  that  the  Al- 
mighty  would  guard  His  Temple  from  the  pro&nation 
with  which  it  was  threatened.  The  determination  of 
Philopator  was  only  strengthened  by  this  opposition,  and 
any  attempt  to  prevent  him  by  force  being  useless  whilst 
the  outer  court  was  tilled  with  Greek  soldiers,  the  king 
entered  the  second  court.  But  he  proceeded  no  farther. 
God  interposed  for  the  preservation  of  the  reverence  due 
to  Himself,  and  before  reaching  the  sanctuary  the  impious 
king  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  was  carried  out 
speechless. 

23.  Philopator  left  Jerusalem,  retaining  in  his  heart  a 
burning  hatred  of  the  Jewish  nation — a  feeling  which  ex- 
hibited itself  in  a  cruel  manner  on  his  return  to  Egypt.  A 
law  was  made  by  which  the  Jews  were  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  having  the  rank  of  Macedonians,  but  were  to 
be  enrolled  amongst  the  Egyptians.  Their  bodies  were 
to  be  marked  with  pricks,  in  the  form  of  an  ivy-leaf,  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  and  those  who  refused  to  submit  were 
to  be  outlawed,  or  forbidden  to  enter  the  courts  of  justice. 
The  Jews  were  also  ordered  to  sacrifice  on  the  pagan 
altars,  and  many  were  sent  to  Alexandria  to  be  punished 
for  rebelling  against  this  decree.  But  a  merciful  inter- 
position of  Providence  saved  them  from  the  &te  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  Whilst  expecting  to 
be  trampled  to  death  in  the  Hippodrome  by  furious 
elephants,  a  change  came  over  the  king's  mind,  and  they 
were  released  unhurt.  Three  hundred  Jews,  who  had 
yielded  to  the  temptation  and  sacrificed  to  the  heathen 
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deities,   were    afterwards    put  to    death    by    their    own 
countrymen. 

24.  The  return  of  Philopator  from  Syria,  and  the  peace 
concluded  with  Antiochus,  were  not  followed  by  the  repose 
which  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  native  Egyp- 
tian forces,  who  formed  a  large  and  important  part  of 
Philopator's  army  during  the  late  war,  had  learned,  by 
the  battle  of  Raphia,  that  an  Egyptian  phalanx  might  be 
not  inferior  to  a  Macedonian.  They  desired,  therefore, 
to  have  an  independent  position  in  the  army,  and  claimed 
as  a  right  to  be  no  longer  placed  under  a  Greek  general, 
but  to  be  allowed  to  serve  under  an  Egyptian.  This  cause 
of  discontent,  added  to  their  hatred  of  their  vicious  and 
cruel  king,  at  lenglii  led  them  to  break  out  into  open  re- 
bellion. But  the  Greeks,  although  lowered  in  warlike 
courage  by  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Egypt,  were  still  by 
far  the  better  soldiers;  the  Egyptian  rebels  were  unable 
to  contend  with  them,  and  the  insurrection  was  soon  put 
down. 

25.  A  period  of  some  prosperity  for  Philopator,  marked 
by  friendly  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  ensued.  It 
was  about  this  time— in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign — ^that 
the  Romans,  being  engaged  in  the  long  and  doubtfril  war 
with  the  Carthaginians,  known  as  the  second  Punic  war, 
sent  ambassadors  to  renew  their  treaty  of  peace  with 
Egypt.  Gifts  of  purple  robes  were  sent  both  to  Philo- 
pator and  Arsinoe,  and  the  king  received  besides  a  choir 
of  ivory  and  gold,  which  was  the  usual  present  offered 
by  the  Roman  republic  to  the  monarchs  who  were  its 
friends.  An  alliance  with  Rome  did  not,  however,  in- 
volve enmity  with  Carthage,  and  the  Egyptian  kings  kept 
upon  good  terms  with  both  states  during  all  the  Punic 
wars. 

26.  With  the  exception  of  Syria,  Philopator  was  indeed 
at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours  for  the  whole  of  his 
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reign,  and  he  was  not  remiEB  in  evincing  sympathy  and 
offering  help  when  needed.  The  Island  of  Rhodes  suffered 
greatly  &om  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  threw 
down  a  large  part  of  the  city  walls  and  docks,  together 
with  the  colossal  statue  built  across  the  harbour  after  the 
siege  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Philopator  united 
with  other  kings  and  states  in  rendering  assistance  to  the 
sufferers,  and  sent  to  Rhodes  a  large  sum  of  silver  and 
copper,  with  com,  timber,  and  hemp. 

27.  The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  which  took  place  4uring 
this  period,  might,  it  would  have  seemed,  have  strength- 
ened Fhilopator^s  throne,  and  added  to  his  happiness.  It 
was  an  event  considered  of  great  importance,  and  ambas- 
sadors from  the  neighbouring  states  crowded  to  Alexandria 
with  gifts  and  congratulations.  With  them  came  Hyr* 
camus  the  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  the  favourite 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  by 
his  father,  and  brought  to  the  king  a  present  of  one 
hundred  boys  and  one  hundred  girls,  each  carrying  a 
talent  of  silver.  The  presents  were  probably  even  more 
acceptable  to  Philopator  than  the  birth  of  his  child,  for  he 
was  too  &r  simk  in  seUisbness  and  vice  to  be  deeply  moved 
by  anything  which  did  not  affect  his  present  and  personal 
gratifications. 

28.  His  time  was  spent  in  gaming,  drinking  and  dissi- 
pation of  every  kind.  Entirely  forgetting  his  duties  as  a 
king,  he  prided  himself  on  presiding  at  concerts  and  playing 
upon  various  instruments.  He  kept  in  his  pay  several  fools, 
or  laughing-stocks,  as  they  were  then  called,  who  were  the 
chosen  companions  of  his  meals;  but  the  person  who 
chiefly  influenced  him  was  a  woman  named  Agathoclea, 
who,  with  her  brother,  Agathocles,  and  her  mother, 
CEnanthe,  held  him  bound  by  those  chains  which  clever 
and  worthless  favourites  never  &il  to  cast  aroimd  a  weak 

and  vicious  king. 
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29.  Agatbocles  was  the  king's  adviser  in  matters  of 
business  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  governed  alike  the  army 
and  the  courts  of  justice.  Even  Sosibius,  the  old  and 
artful  minister  who  had  been  the  chief  ruler  in  Egjpt 
during  the  preceding  reigns,  could  now  only  act  according 
to  the  will  of  the  favourite.  Sosibius,  however,  was  but 
too  willing  to  yield  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  king  and 
his  satellites,  and  when  an  actual  crime  was  at  length 
suggested  to  him  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  part  in  it. 
He  had  indeed  been  already  too  much  accustomed  to  such 
acts  to  feel  any  horror  of  them.  The  death  of  many 
persons,  who  were  for  various  causes  obnoxious  to  the 
king,  had  been  attributed  to  him;  and  now,  when  told 
to  kill  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Philopator,  who  had  acted 
with  such  heroism  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  and  contributed 
so  greatly  to  her  husband's  victory,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  interposed  a  single  word  in  her  £ivour.  It  was  a  case, 
however,  in  which  petitions  would  have  been  little  likely 
to  prevail,  for  the  offences  of  Arsinoe  were  not  against 
the  state,  but  against  her  husband's  pleasure.  She  had 
no  power  at  court,  and  no  respect  was  paid  her.  TFhe 
conduct  of  the  favourites  and  of  the  prime  minister  was 
offensive  to  her,  and  she  was  not  patient  enough  to  beai* 
her  wrongs  without  murmuring.  The  king  at  length, 
weary  of  her  complaints,  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  her, 
and,  urged  on  by  Agathoclea,  gave  orders  for  her  death. 
Sosibius,  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted,  employed  a 
man  named  Philammon  to  murder  the  unfortunate  queen, 
but  his  own  share  in  the  action  becam^e  known  to  the 
people,  and  the  general  indignation  was  so  strongly  and 
openly  expressed  that  Philopator  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  it,  and  Sosibius  was  called  upon  to  give  up  the  king's 
rings,  which  resembled  what  in  modern  days  would  be 
called  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  badge  of 
his  office  as  prime  minister. 
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30.  A  council  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
his  successor,  and  the  choice  fell  unanimouslj  upon  Tlepo- 
lemus,  a  young  nobleman  who  had  already  signalised  him- 
self in  the  army  by  his  valour.  For  the  remainder  of 
Philopator's  reign  Tlepolemus  governed  all  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  those  even  which  had  hitherto  been 
intrusted  to  Agathocles  were  placed  in  his  hands,  for  the 
misconduct  and  vices  of  the  favourite  had  raised  an  outcry 
against  him,  similar  to  that  which  had  caused  the  downfall 
of  Sosibius ;  and  Philopator,  though  he  would  not  relin- 
quish the  pleasure  of  his  society,  was  compelled  to  take 
from  him  the  charge  of  receiving  tlie  taxes,  a  post  then 
bestowed  upon  Tlepolemus. 

Another  charge  given  to  Tlepolemus  was  that  of  watch- 
ing over  the  supply  and  price  of  com  in  Alexandria. 

81.  It  was  in  those  days  considered  wise  policy  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  food  in  the  capital,  even  though  the  effect 
of  this  arrangement  might  be  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Sometimes  even  a  fixed  measure  of  corn  was 
given  monthly  to  each  citizen,  but  the  result  proved  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  not  to  interfere  in  these 
matters,  but  to  lead  the  people  to  depend  more  entirely 
upon  themselves ;  for,  in  consequence  of  this  state  sup- 
port, the  crowd  of  poor  and  restless  citizens  which  swell 
the  mob  of  every  capital  was  larger  in  Alexandria  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  and  the  danger  of  riot,  which 
the  rulers  of  the  city  hoped  to  lessen,  was  eveiy  year 
increased. 

32.  With  all  his  vices,  Philopator  still  retained  the  love 
of  literature  and  science  inherent  in  his  family,  and  to  his 
other  luxuries  he  sometimes  added  that  of  the  society  of 
the  learned  men  of  the  Museum ;  but  want  of  moral  feel- 
ing was  but  ill  supplied  by  respect  for  talent.  Philopator 
erected  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  a  shrine  or  temple  to 
Homer,  and  in  this  building  he  placed  a  sitting  figure  of 
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the  great  poet,  surrounded  by  seyen  worshippers,  which 
were  intended  to  represent  the  seven  cities  that  claimed 
the  honour  of  being  his  birthplace ;  but  the  lofty  desires 
and  eleyated  thoughts  which  had  contributed  to  produce 
works  like  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  court  of  Alexandria,  and  we  may  believe  that 
even  the  genius  of  Homer  would  have  been  unable  to 
overcome  the  debasing  influences  which  would  have  en- 
compassed him  if  he  had  lived  in  the  city  of  literature 
under  the  rule  of  Ptolemy  Philopator. 

33.  In  Upper  Egypt,  however,  religious  reverence  for 
the  kmg  was  not  entirely  extinguished.  The  Egyptian 
priests  placed  his  name  upon  a  small  temple  near  Medinct 
Abou,  and  it  is  also  to  be  found  inscribed  upon  the  temple 
at  Karnac,  and  upon  another  temple  in  Ethiopia. 

The  people  of  Paphos,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  likewise 
set  up  a  monument  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  under 
the  name  of  Eupator,  by  which  he  was  sometimes  known. 

34.  The  first  three  Ptolemies  had  been  loved  by  their 
subjects  and  feared  by  their  enemies;  but  Philopator  began 
his  reign  like  an  eastern  despot,  with  an  act  of  cruelty 
dictated  by  jealousy,  and  continuing  it  on  a  system  of 
tyranny  and  vice,  completely  alienated  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  He  died,  worn  out  ¥rith  disease,  in  the  seven- 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  about  the  fifty-first  of  his 
age,  B.C.  204. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  name  given  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 

pator, and  how  did  he  differ  from  the  kings  who  had  reigned 
before  him  ? 

2.  Give  a  list  of  the  territories  belonging  to  Egypt,  and  a  proof  of 

the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held. 

3.  What  effects  were  produced  hj  the  good  qualities  of  Philo- 

pator? 
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4.  What  was  the  crime  contemplated  by  Philopator  immediately  on 

his  accession  ? 

5.  What  opinions  were  given  for  and  against  this    meditated 

crime? 

6.  State  the  suspicions  of  the  Egyptian  with  regard  to  the  death  of 

Euergetes. 

7.  What  request  was  made  by  Cleomenes  to  the  king,  and  how 

was  it  received  ? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  fate  of  Cleomenes,  and  the  chief  persons 

concerned  in  it. 

9.  Describe  the  cruelty  of  Fhilopator  to  the  friends  and  relations  of 

Cleomenes. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  siege  ci  Damascus  by  Antiochus  the 

Great. 

11.  Describe  Seleucia  and  its  conquest  by  Antiochus. 

12.  What  province  fell  afterwards  into  his  power,  and  under  what 

circumstances  ? 

13.  What  was  the  feeling  excited  in  the  mind  of  Theodotus,  and 

why? 

14.  Describe  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy  at  this  time. 

15.  Give  a  proof  of  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  vessels  built 

by  Philopator. 

16.  What  cities  and  ships  were  given  up  to  Antiochus  by  Theo- 

dotus ? 

17.  How  was  Pelusium  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Antio- 

chus? 

18.  What  measures  were  taken  by  Fhilopator  to  oppose  Antiochus  ? 

19.  Why  were  the  efforts  for  peace  totally  unsuccessful  ? 

20.  Describe  the  battle  of  Eaphia. 

21.  What  use  did  Fhilopator  make  of  the  battle  of  Raphia  ? 

22.  Give  an  account  of  Fhilopator's  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

23.  What  persecution  was  he  guilty  of  when  he  returned  to  Egypt, 

and  how  did  it  end  ? 

24.  Describe  the  insurrection  in  Egypt  at  this  time,  and  the  result. 

25.  What  intercourse  had  Egypt  with  foreign  nations  at  this  period  ? 

26.  What  were  the  relations  of  Fhilopator  with  foreign  states  dur- 

ing the  whole  of  his  reign  ? 

27.  What  event  brought  crowds  of  ambassadors  and  presents  to 

Alexander,  and  what  Jew  is  mentioned  as  being  amongst 
them? 

28.  Describe  the  domestic  life  and  favourites  of  Fhilopator. 

29.  What  crime  was  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  Agathodes, 

and  how  did  the  people  show  their  indignation  ? 
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30.  Who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sosibius,  and  what  daties  de- 

Tolved  upon  him  ? 

31.  Give  an  account  of  the  way  the  supplies  of  com  were  managed 

at  Alexandria. 

32.  How  did  Philopator  show  that  he  inherited  his  fathei^s  love  for 

science  and  art? 

33.  In  what  manner  and  in  what  place  was  respect  shown  for  him  ? 

34.  At  what  age  did  Philopator  die,  and  how  had  he  alienated  the 

affections  of  his  subjects  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PTOLEMY   EPIPHANES — B.C.  204-180. 

1.  The  only  persons  present  when  Philopator 
B.C.  204.  expired  were  Agathocles,  his  sister  Agathoclea, 
and  a  few  individuals  entirely  devoted  to  their  interests ; 
and  the  first  thought  which  suggested  itself  to  them  was  to 
conceal  the  king^s  death  until  the  women  could  seize  the 
money  and  jewels  in  the  palace,  and  a  plan  could  be  formed 
to  maintain  the  authority  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
Philopator.  This,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  done  by 
usurping  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  years  of  age.  For  this 
purpose,  when  it  was  impossible  longer  to  hide  the  feet  that 
Philopator  was  dead,  Agathocles  caused  the  event  to  be 
publicly  proclaimed,  and  at  the  same  time  summoned  a 
council  of  Alexandrian  Greeks  and  Jews,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  steps  which  were  to  be  taken  for  preserving  order 
and  good  government. 

At  the  time  appointed  he  appeared  at  the  assembly, 
followed  by  his  sister  Agathoclea,  and  accompanied  by  the 
young  monarch.  Afler  shedding  many  tears,  and  wiping 
his  eyes  with  the  chlamys,  or  coloured  scarf,  which,  like 
other  Greeks,  he  wore  over  his  shoulders,  he  took  the  little 
king  in  his  arms  and  began  a  speech,  in  which  he  implored 
their  protection  for  the  youthful  monarch,  and  informed 
them  that  Hhe  late  king,  in  his  dying  moments,  had 
committed  the  child  to  the  care  of  Agathoclea,  commending 
him  also  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.    In  accordance 
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with  this  injunction,  he  now  appeared  before  them  to  engage 
their  assistance  against  TIepolemus,  who  had  so  long  held 
a  chief  authority  in  the  state,  but  who,  as  he  had  certain 
reason  to  know,  had  formed  the  design  of  taking  possession 
of  the  throne.  If  proof  of  this  assertion  were  required, 
witnesses  were  ready  to  come  forward.' 

2.  The  speech  of  Agathocles  had  a  very  different  effect 
from  that  which  he  had  anticipated.  The  citizens  of 
Alexandria  had  long  been  oppressed  by  his  tyranny,  and 
utterly  distrusted  his  word.  Tlepolemus  was,  moreover, 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  supplying  Alex- 
andria with  corn,  a  duty  which  was  more  likely  to  gain 
friends  than  ministering  to  the  vices  of  a  hated  tyrant ;  and, 
although  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  by  no  means  a  wise 
ruler,  his  faults  were  quite  overlooked  when  put  in  contrast 
with  the  glaring  offences  of  Agathocles.  When  the  late 
favourite  ended  his  speech,  loud  murmurs  arose  amongst 
the  citizens,  and  the  feeling  of  anger  and  disgust  increasing 
as  it  was  seen  to  be  imiversal,  the  whole  assembly  rose  in 
tumult  and  swore  the  destruction  of  Agathocles,  his  sister, 
and  all  their  dependents, 

3.  Agathocles,  upon  the  first  symptoms  of  distrust,  saw 
that  his  life  was  in  danger^  and  he  h^arriedly  left  the  assembly 
and  returned  to  the  palace,  where  he  spent  some  minutes 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  seek  safety  in  flight,  or 
boldly  turn  upon  his  enemies,  and,  by  ridding  himself  of 
them  by  murder,  seize  the  power  at  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  craftily  aiming. 

The  loss  of  these  precious  minutes  was  fatal  to  him.  The 
tumult  in  the  assembly  spread  ta  the  streets,  which  were 
filled  with  groups  of  men,  and  of  boys,  who  always  formed 
part  of  an  Alexandrian  mob.  Sullenly,  but  loudly,  they 
gave  vent  to  their  hatred  of  Agathocles ;  and,  at  length, 
collecting  with  a  definite  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feeling 
of  the  army,  they  moved  off  to  the  tents  of  the  Greek 
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soldiers  and  the  foreign  mercenaries,  which  were  close 
to  the  palace.  A  mob,  composed  of  armed  and  unarmed 
men,  soon  proved  that  the  soldiers  were  as  exasperated  as 
the  citizens,  but  they  were  without  a  leader,  and  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  Tlepolemus,  who  happened  to  be 
absent  from  the  city,  to  entreat  his  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  emergency.  The  answer  brought  back  was,  that 
Tlepolemus  would  return  quickly ;  but,  in  all  probability, 
he  knew  as  little  as  his  rival  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  do. 

4.  Agathocles,  in  the  meantime,  utterly  bewildered  by 
the  danger  and  difficulties  which  encompassed  him,  did 
nothing.  He  remained  in  the  palace,  his  friends  gathered 
aroimd  him,  and,  as  the  evening  drew  on,  he  sat  down  with 
them  as  usual  to  supper,  trusting,  probably,  to  chance,  and 
to  the  strong  walls  of  the  palace  for  protection.  His  mother 
(Enanthe,  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  composed.  She 
had  been  associated  with  her  son  in  his  offences,  and  she 
knew  that  she  must  also  be  a  sharer  in  his  pimi^ment.  In 
the  days  of  her  prosperity  she  had  defied  the  laws  which 
even  heathens  obeyed  as  the  commands  of  the  gods ;  but  now, 
in  her  adversity,  she  sought  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary, 
and,  hastening  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  sat 
down  before  the  altar,  weeping  bitterly.  It  was  a  festal 
day,  and  the  women  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  temple, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  tumult  which  within  those  few  hours 
had  arisen  in  the  Forum,  came  forward  to  comfort  her. 
But  (Enanthe  turned  from  them  with  stern  ingratitude. 
She  knew  that  she  was  hated,  and  felt  that  soon  she  should 
be  despised,  and,  answering  their  sympathy  by  a  curse,  she 
prayed  the  gods  that  they  might  live  to  eat  their  own 
children  in  the  extremity  of  hunger. 

5.  The  sun  set,  but  the  riot  did  not  cease.  Throughout 
the  night,  men,  women,  and  boys  hurried  through  the  streets 
with  torches.     The  crowds  were  greatest  in  the  Stadium, 
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where  the  public  games  were  usually  exhibited,  and  in  the 
Theatre  of  Bacchus,  but  thej  were  most  noisy  in  front  of 
the  palace.  Agathocles,  who,  after  the  evening  spent  with 
his  friends,  had  retired  to  rest,  was  awakened  by  the 
uproar ;  and,  beginning  to  distrust  the  security  afforded  by 
the  palace  walls,  he  rushed  to  the  bedroom  of  the  young 
king,  and,  carrying  the  child  with  him,  hastened  with  the 
different  members  of  the  family,  Aristomenes,  one  of  the 
late  monarch's  ministers,  and  two  or  three  guards,  to  an 
underground  passage  which  led  frY)m  the  palace  to  the 
theatre.     There  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed. 

6.  No  acts  of  violence  were  attempted  by  the  mob ;  but 
at  daybreak  the  murmurs  became  louder,  and  thousands 
collected  in  the  palace  yard,  calling  for  their  young  monarch. 
By  this  time  the  Greek  soldiers  had  joined  the  mob,  and 
as  they  were  powerful  enough  to  overcome  any  resistance 
from  the  royal  guards,  the  people  pressed  upon  the  palace 
gates,  burst  them  open,  and  began  the  search  of  the  palace. 
Through  the  halls  and  lobbies  the  infuriated  rabble  rushed 
madly,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  hearing  that  Agathocles, 
with  the  little  king,  had  fled  to  the  underground  passage, 
they  hastened  thither. 

7.  The  entrance  was  guarded  by  three  doors  of  iron 
grating,  but  when  the  soldiers  and  the  mob  had  succeeded 
in  beating  down  the  first,  Aristomenes  was  sent  out  to  offer 
terms  of  surrender.  Agathocles  was  willing  to  give  up  the 
young  king,  to  relinquish  his  misused  power,  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  and  estates — ^he  asked  only  for  his  life. 

A  stem  refrisal  was  the  reply,  and  a  shout  arose  that 
Aristomenes  should  be  killed.     The  minister's  danger  was 
imminent.     He  was  the  best  of  Philopator's  advisers,  and 
the  only  fault  that  could  be  brought  forward  against  him 
i  was,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Agathocles,  and  had  named 

his  little  daughter  Agathoclea ;  but  the  angry  mob  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  mete  out  justice.   They  required  only 
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a  victim  ;  and  the  life  of  Aristomenes  would  certainly  have 
been  sacrificed  if  some  one  present  had  not  suggested  that 
it  was  necessary  to  spare  him  in  order  that  he  might  carry 
back  their  answer  to  Agathocles.  Further  resistance  was  now 
useless,  and  Agathocles  having  no  other  alternative,  delivered 
up  the  young  king,  and  yielded  himself  a  prisoner. 

8.  The  little  monarch  was  set  upon  a  horse,  and  led  away 
to  the  Stadium,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd.  There  he 
was  placed  on  the  throne  from  which  his  father  had  viewed 
the  public  games,  and  whilst  he  was  crying  in  his  childish 
terror  at  being  surrounded  by  strange  &cesy  the  outcry  of 
the  mob  for  revenge  on  the  guilty  minister  arose  as  loudly 
as  before. 

The  clamour  and  confusion  were  overpowering,  till 
Sosibius,  the  son  of  the  former  minister  of  that  name, 
seeing  no  other  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  fury  of  the 
mob  and  to  the  child's  grief,  turned  to  the  little  king, 
and  asked  him  if  the  enemies  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
throne  should  be  given  up  to  the  people.  Without,  of 
course,  understanding  what  was  meant  the  child  answered 
'Yes,*  and  Sosibius  was-  then  permitted  to  carry  him 
away  to  his  own  house,  that  he  might  be  safe  from  the 
tumult. 

The  sentence  so  innocently  passed  was  speedily  put  in 
execution.  Agathocles  was  led  forth  bound,  and  stabbed 
in  the  presence  of  those  who,  but  a  few  days  previous, 
would  have  felt  honoured  by  obtaining  from  him  a  word, 
or  even  a  glance. 

9.  His  family  were  reserved  for  a  &te  even  yet  more 
terrible.  GBnanthe  was  dragged  from  the  altar  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine;  and  Agathoclea  and  her  sister  being 
brought  forward,  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  people,  who, 
with  the  madness  and  cruelty  which  seem  peculiarly  to 
have  belonged  to  an  Alexandrian  mob,  literally  tore  them 
in  pieces. 
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The  women  of  the  lower  orders,  as  is  common  in  all  such 
cases,  were  even  more  desperate  and  infuriated  than  the 
men.  Not  content  with  the  death  of  Agathocles  and  his 
relations,  they  remembered  that  Philammon,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  murder  of  Arsinoe,  had,  within  three  days, 
come  to  Alexandria,  and  they  made  a  tumultuous  rush  at 
his  house.  The  door  quickly  gave  way  before  their  blows, 
and  the  unhappy  man  was  killed  upon  the  spot  by  clubs 
and  stones.  His  little  son  was  strangled  by  these  female 
monsters,  and  his  wife  dragged  into  the  streets,  and  there 
torn  to  pieces. 

10.  A  reign  commenced  under  such  horrible  circum- 
stances did  not  promise  peace  or  prosperity  for  the  future. 
Egypt  was  in  feet  left  ^without  a  regular  government^ 
although  Sosibius  and  Aristomenes  undertook  jointly  the 
care  of  the  young  king,  and  in  consequence  of  this  charge 
were  the  actual  rulers  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  The  Alexandrian  statesmen  had  latterly  shown  them- 
selves very  unworthy  pupils  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Phila- 
delphus,  whose  object  it  always  was  so  to  form  alliances 
from  time  to  time  with  the  neighbouring  states  as  to  allow 
the  power  of  no  one  in  particular  to  preponderate.  But 
the  ministers  of  Philopator,  and  those  who  carried  on  the 
government  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  his  infant 
son,  appear  to  have  watched  less  carefully  i^ainst  such  a 
source  of  danger.  They  were  not  aware  that  whilst  the 
successors  of  Alexander  were  disputing  about  the  division 
of  his  empire,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  growing  ra- 
pidly, and  they  failed  to  foresee  that  before  many  years  had 
gone  by  the  republic  woidd  be  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 
The  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  humiliation 
of  Carthage,  the  great  commercial  state,  might  perhaps  have 
opened  their  eyes  to  this  feet ;  but  when  this  event  took 
place  (B.C.  201)  Egypt  was  utterly  weakened  by  the  result 
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of  one  of  the  most  ungenerous  wars  which  had  ever  been 
entered  into  by  ambitious  states. 

12.  Whilst  the  little  King  of  Egypt  was  in  the  hands  of 
his  nurses,  and  the  country  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
insurrection  and  internal  discord,  Philip,  King  of  Macedon, 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  King  of  Syria,  agreed  to  seize 
upon  the  foreign  provinces  belonging  to  Egypt,  and  to  divide 
them  between  themselves. 

13.  Antiochus  marched  into  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
and  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  him  by  the  Egyptian 
rulers.  He  was  assisted  in  his  battles  by  the  Jews,  who 
retained  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  ill-treatment  they  had 
endured  imder  Philopator.  Antiochus  in  return  released 
Jerusalem  from  taxes  tor  three  years,  sent  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  granted  to  the 
elders,  priests  and  scribes,  and  to  the  singing  men,  freedom 
from  all  taxation  for  the  future.  But  there  could  have 
been  little  consolation  for  the  Jews  in  this  temporary  pro- 
tection. As  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  remarks, 
*  They  were  reduced  to  this  miserable  case,  that  if  the  Syrian 
king  got  the  better  they  were  to  be  afflicted,  and  if  he  lost 
the  day  they  were  to  suffer  the  same  misfortune,  so  that 
they  were  not  unlike  a  ship  in  a  tempest  surrounded  and 
dashed  on  every  side  with  waves,  for  they  were  placed  in 
the  middle  of  Antiochus's  good  or  bad  fortune.' 

14.  For  the  time,  however,  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  prevailed.  The  Jews  were  safe,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  proportionately  alarmed;  and  when  am- 
bassadors arrived  from  Rome,  bringing  the  intelligence  that 
the  powerful  republic  had  conquered  Hannibal,  and  thank- 
ing the  King  of  Egypt  for  the  friendship  that  had  been 
shown  them  during  the  doubtful  struggle  ^th  Carthage, 
which  had  lasted  eighteen  years,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  a 
cause  for  surprise  that  the  Egyptian  ministers,  so  closely 
threatened  by  Antiochus  and  his  allies  the  liiaceddniflns, 
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flhonld  torn  to  the  Romans  with  the  confidence  of  finding  in 
their  sapfftrt  the  strength  which  the  country  so  urgently 
needed. 

But  the  manner  in  which  this  aid  was  sought  was  an  act 
of  £oUj,  perpetrated  by  men  blindly  mshing  upon  their 
own  destruction.  In  answer  to  the  embassy^,  the  Alexan- 
drian ministers  sent  to  Bome  a  request  that  the  Senate 
would  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  and  during  his  childhood  defend  the  kingdom 
against  Philip  and  Antiochus. 

15.  The  reply  of  the  Bomans  was  most  conciliatory. 
They  accepted  the  responsibility  ofiered  them,  and  sent 
Marcus  Lepidus  to  Alexandria  to  govern  the  foreign  afiairs 
of  the  kingdom,  under  the  modest  title  of  tutor  to  the  y  oimg 
king.  At  the  same  time  they  despatohed  ambassadors  to 
Antiochus  and  Philip,  to  order  them  to  make  no  attack  upon 
Egypt,  on  pain  of  fiilling  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Boman  Senate. 

16.  The  haughty  command  had  at  first  but  very  little 
weight  with  the  two  monarchs.  But  when  Antiochus  had 
conquered  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  he  was  met  by  a 
second  message  firom  the  Senate,  who  no  longer  spoke  in 
the  name  of  their  ward,  the  young  King  of  Egypt,  but 
ordered  him  to  give  up  to  the  Boman  people  the  states  which 
he  had  seized,  as  they  belonged  to  the  Bomans  by  the  right 
of  war. 

Antiochus  felt  himself  unable  to  cope  with  an  enemy  so 
imperious  and  powerful,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  direct  sub- 
mission, he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  by  which  he 
betrothed  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  young  Ptolemy,  and 
promised  as  her  dower  the  disputed  provinces  of  Phcenicia 
and  Coele-Syria,  which  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Egyp- 
tians when  the  king  was  old  enough  to  be  married. 

From  this  time  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Egypt  began  to 
fall  by  the  very  same  steps  by  which  it  had  risen.     When 
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the  old  Egyptian  kings  upheld  themaelTes  in  their  goTom- 
ment  hy  the  aid  of  Greek  soldiers,  they  were  |»aying  the 
way  ibr  the  subjection  of  their  dominions  to  the  power  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  when  the  Alexandrian  kings  leaned  upon 
the  Romans  for  defence,  they,  in  like  manner,  were  prepar- 
ing their  country  ibr  subjection  to  Rome. 

17.  Even  at  the  very  commencement  of  this  protective 
aUianoe  with  the  Romans,  the  Egyptians  were  made  to  feel 
painfully  the  d^iadation   of  their  position.     Philip   of 
Maoedon  marched  against  Athens,  which  had  hitherto  been 
in  alliance  with  Egypt.     The  Athenians  sent  to  Alexandria 
to  beg  for  the  usual  help,  but  the  Egyptian  ministers  dared 
not  give  it  until  they  had  sent  to  Rome  to  ask  permission ; 
and  when  the  answer  came  back,  they  were  told  that  the 
Senate  did  not  wish  them  to  give  any  such  aid,  but  that  the 
Roman  people  would  themselves  take  care  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  their  own  allies. 

18.  The  great  battle  of  Cynocephale,  fought  between  the 
Romans  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  in  which  Philip  was 
completely  defeated,  soon  proved  that  Rome  was  indeed 
equal  not  only  to  protect  her  allies,  but  to  conquer  every 
opposing  state ;  and  even  if  Egypt  had  been  in  a  condition. 
to  offer  resLstance  to  the  encroachments  of  its  protectors, 
the  attempt  would  have  been  utterly  useless. 

19.  But  in  fiict  the  internal  condition  of  the  coimtry  waa 
£iflt  bringing  to  maturity  the  seeds  of  decay,  which  hadL 
existed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  king^ 
dom.     The  native  Egyptians,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  th% 
owners  of  estates,  had  no  share  in  the  government.     Thev 
lived  under  their  Greek  masters  as  a  subject  race ;  m^^ 
whilst  military  discipline  had  been  enforced,  and  life  aiirl 
property  respected,  this  obedience  had  been  for  the  most  twi«. 
ynUingly  granted ;  but  during  the  childhood  of  the  yoviv.  ^ 
Ptolemy  anarchy  and  confusion  increased  every  year.    *tNv^ 
goremment,  w^ik  in  its  relations  with  foreign  atatea         ^ 

8  ^^ 
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equally  weak  in  its  internal  policy.  The  Egyptians,  whilst 
conducting  themselves  with  order  and  submission,  had 
been  entrusted  with  arms,  and  they  turned  these  arms 
against  their  masters.  Even  in  the  last  reign,  the  Egyptian 
phalanx,  the  strongest  body  of  national  troops,  had  shown 
signs  of  disobedience ;  and  now,  under  th^  young  king — - 
who,  by  what  would  seem  almost  a  mockery,  was  called  by 
the  Alexandrians  Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious — ^the  soldiers 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

20.  They  took  possession  of  a  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
Delta,  and  compelled  the  royal  troops  regularly  to  besiege 
it;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  surrender,  after 
receiving  a  promise  from  Ptolemy  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared.  The  promise  was  not  kept ;  and  this  faithless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  was  exhibited  also  on 
many  other  occasions,  was  one  great  soiutse  of  the  discon- 
tent of  his  subjects  during  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

21.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  became  at 
length  so  serious  and  alarming  that  the  governing  coimcil 
resolved,  as  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  the  royal 
power,  to  declare  the  king's  minority  at  an  end.  Epiphanes 
had  already  reigned  nine  years,  but  he  had  not  yet  attained 
the  legal  age  at  which  he  might  exercise  an  independent 
authority.  The  council  however  determined,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  celebrate  what  was  called  his  AnacleteriOy  or 
the  ceretnony  of  exhibiting  him  to  the  people,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  coronation  at  Memphis. 

To  this  city  he  came  in  state,  and  being  met  by  the 
priests  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  he  was  crowned  with 
the  double  crown  of  the  two  provinces  in  the  temple  of 
Pthah. 

22.  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  priests  made 
a  decree  in  honour  of  the  king,  which  was  carved  on  the 
stone  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  and  whidi 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.     The  decree 
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contains  titles  of  honour  bestowed  on  Epiphanes  and  his 
parents,  who  are  all  termed  gods ;  and  it  enacts  that  the 
statue  of  Epiphanes  shall  be  worshipped  in  every  temple  of 
Eg3rpt,  and  be  carried  out  in  the  processions  with  those  of 
the  gods  of  the  country.  It  also  contains  a  command  that 
the  enactments  thus  made  shall  be  carved  in  sacred,  com- 
mon, and  Greek  writing  at  the  foot  of  every  statue  of  the 
king. 

It  was  this  stone,  with  its  threefold  inscription,  which, 
after  it  had  been  forgotten  for  centuries,  led  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  hieroglyphical  characters  of  Egypt. 

23.  The  government  of  the  minister  Aristomenes,  during 
the  minority  of  Epiphanes,  although  so  weak  as  to  de- 
moralise the  pec^le,  was  still  remarkable  for  the  lessen- 
ing of  taxation  and  the  reverence  shown  to  the  priests  and 
the  temples.  Aristomenes  was  a  man  of  upright  character, 
and  in  himself  commanded  respect.  Ailer  the  coronation 
of  Epiphanes  hi&  influence  was  still  so  wisely  exerted  that, 
as  long  as  the  young  king  listened  to  his  advice,  the  royal 
orders  were  on  idie  whole  obeyed. 

24.  But  the  salutasy  check  thus  imposed  upon  the 
ignorance  and  selfishness  of  Epiphanes  was  soon  thrown  ofP. 
His  vicious  compaiuons  gained  an  ascendancy  over  his  mind, 
and  soon  resolved  to  rid  both  themsehres  and  the  king  of  a 
tutor  and  counseltor  who  interfered  with  the  indulgence  of 
their  wishes. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  Epiphanes,  weary 
perhaps  with  the  revelries  of  the  preceding  night,  fell 
asleep  wlien  he  ought  to  have  been  listening  to  the  speech 
of  a  foreign  ambassador.  Aristomenes  gently  shook  him 
and  awoke  him.  When  the  king  was  alone  with  his 
companions  and  attendants,  they  sepresented  to  him  that 
this  act  was  a  gveat  impertinence^.  '  If,'  they  said,  '  it  was 
right  to  blame  him  for  falling  asleep  when  worn  out  with 
the  cares  of  state,  yet  at  least  it  should  have  been  done  in 
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private,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court.'  This 
absurd  complaint  touched  the  pride  of  the  young  king,  and 
forgetting  all  the  benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  the 
council  of  his  minister,  he  ordered  that  Aristomenes  should 
be  put  to  death  by  being  compelled  to  drink  poison. 

25.  From  this  period  Epiphanes  pursued  his  course  of 
vice  imchecked,  and  his  people  felt  themselves  under  the 
power  of  a  cruel  tjrrant.  One  means  of  redeeming  his 
character  was,  however,  granted  him,  through  the  influence 
of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
King  of  Sjnria,  who,  after  being  betrothed  to  him  for  six 
years,  married  him  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

Cleopatra  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  great  good 
sense ;  and  Antiochus,  in  consenting  to  the  marriage,  pro- 
bably hoped  that  her  influence  over  her  weak  husband 
might  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  Syria.  But  she  proved 
herself  true  to  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  queen,  and,  instead 
of  seeking  to  aggrandize  her  father,  she  was  her  husband's 
wisest  and  best  counsellor  throughout  his  reign. 

26.  Such  assistance  was  greatly  needed,  for  wars  and 
disturbances  followed  each  other  rapidly  daring  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  young  king's  life.  Antiochus,  though  he 
had  professed  to  give  up  to  Egypt,  as  a  portion  of  his 
daughter's  dowry,  the  provinces  of  Judsea,  Phoenicia,  and 
Coele- Syria,  appears  never  really  to  have  relinquished  his 
hold  of  them ;  and  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  was  married,  war 
broke  out  again.  Internal  dissensions  followed.  The 
Egyptians  rebelled  a  second  time,  and  a  second  time  the 
rebels  were  promised  a  pardon  and  afterwards  betrayed ; 
whilst  Epiphanes,  who  had  not  even  shown  himself  to  the 
army  during  the  time  of  danger,  pretended,  when  the 
victory  was  gained,  to  act  the  conqueror,  and  actually 
caused  the  Egyptian  leaders  to  be  fastened  to  his  chariot 
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wheels,  and,  after  dragging  them  round  the  city  walls, 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

27.  Cyprus  and  Cyxene  were  by  this  time  nearly  all  that 
remained  to  Egypt  of  its  foreign  provinces.  The  Greek 
cities  which  had  formerly  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Alexandrian  monarchs  now  looked  to  Rome  for  help.  The 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  subject  to  Antiochus; 
Phcenicia  and  Code-Syria,  which  had  been  given  up  to 
Epiphanes,  had  been  again  lost ;  and  the  Jews,  who  had 
formerly  sided  with  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  being  the 
stronger  but  the  milder  rulers,  now  joined  the  Syrians. 
Epiphanes,  however  weak  and  vicious  he  might  be,  did 
not  view  this  diminution  of  his  power  with  indifference. 

28.  When  Antiochus  the  Great  died,  Epiphanes  deter- 
mined to  enforce  his  claims  upon  Ccele-Syria,  and  although 
warned  by  the  Romans  that  it  would  be  against  their  wish  if 
the  war  were  carried  on,  he  still  persisted  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  it.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
generals  how  he  should  be  able  to  pay  for  the  large  forces 
which  he  was  collecting.  In  reply,  he  said  playfully,  *  My 
treasure  is  in  the  number  of  my  friends.'  The  joke  was 
taken  in  earnest.  His  subjects  were  afraid  of  a  heavy 
imposition  of  taxes,  and  as  the  surest  mode  of  securing 
themselves  from  such  a  risk,  formed  a  plan  to  poison  him. 
The  crime  was  effected  without  difficulty,  and  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  died  in  the  twenty ^ninth  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  leaving  the  navy  unmanned, 
the  army  discontented  and  rebellious,  the  treasury  empty, 
and  the  whole  framework  of  government  out  of  order. 

29.  Just  before  the  death  of  Epiphanes  he  had  offered 
some  assistance  to  the  Achaians,  who  were  struggling  against 
the  Roman  power.  The  Achaians  in  return  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  ambassadors  with  messages  of  thanks. 
Polybius,  the  historian,  from  whom  our  chief  knowledge 
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of  the  reign  of  the  Alexandrian  kings  is  obtained,  prepared 
to  accompany  them,  but  before  the  embassy  had  quitted 
Greece  it  was  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  king^s  death. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  What  steps  were  taken  by  Agathocles  and  his  sister,  on  the 

death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  to  retain  the  goTemment  in  their 
own  hands  ? 

2.  What  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  nspeech  o^  Agathocles  ? 

3.  How  did  the  Alexandrians  show  their  exasperation  against 

Agathocles  ? 

4.  Describe  the  conduct  of  (Enantfae,  the  mother  of  Agathocles. 
6.  How  did  Agathocles  pass  the  nigfht  ? 

6.  What  was  the  state  of  feeling,  and  the  action  of  the  mob,  when 

it  was  found  that  Agathocles  had  fled  with  the  young  king  ? 

7.  What  terms  were  made  with  Agathocles  when  at  last  he  was 

discovered  ? 

8.  What  use  was  made  of  the  terror  of  the  little  king  ? 

9.  What  cruel  outrages  were  perpetrated  at  this  time  by  the  Alex- 

andrian mob  ? 

10.  Who  were  the    actual  rulers    of  Egypt  after   the    death  of 

Agathocles  ? 

11.  In  what  respects  had  the  foreign  policy  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and 

Philadelphus  been  forgotten  by  the  statesmen  who  succeeded 
them,  and  what  was  now  the  consequence  ? 

12.  By  what  foreign  powers  was  Egypt  attacked  during  the  mi- 

nority of  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphauto  ? 

13.  How  did  Antiochus  the  Great  reward  the  Jews  for  their  assis- 

tance, and  was  the  protection  of  the  Syrian  king  of  real  Talue 
to  them  ? 

14.  Under  what  circimistances  did  the  Egyptian  ministers  apply  for 

support  to  the  Komans  ? 

15.  What  steps  did  the  Romans  take  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of 

Egypt? 

16.  How  did  Antiochus  the  Great  act  on  receiving  the  commands  of 

Home,  and  what  was  the  result  to  Egypt  ? 

1 7.  In  what  way  did  the  Romans  now  interfere  with  the  affiiirs  of 

Egypt? 

18.  What  great  battle  fought  about  this  time  proved  the  power  of 

Home? 
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19.  What  was  the  internal  condition  of  Egypt  under  Ptolemy 

Epiphanes,  and  what  was  the  consequence  of  the  weakness  of 
the  goTemment  ? 

20.  How  did  Epiphanes  treat  his  rebellious  troops  on  their  surren- 

der? 

21.  What  step  was  taken  by  the  goyeming  councU  in  the  hope  of  re- 

establishing the  royal  power  ? 

22.  What  is  the  Eosetta  Stone,  and  on  what  occasion  was  the  inscrip- 

tion upon  it  carred  ? 

23.  Describe  the  character  and  goremment  of  Aristomenes. 

24.  What  circumstances  produced  a  coolness  between  Aristomenes 

and  Epiphanes,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 

25.  Who  was  the  wife  of  Epiphanes,  and  what  was  her  character? 

26.  What  events  marked  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 

Epiphanes  ? 

27.  Upon  whom  did  the  foreign    provinces  once  dependent  upon 

Egypt  now  look  for  support  ? 

28.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  were  instrumental  to  the  death 

of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

29.  From  whom  have  we  gained  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  reign  of 

the  early  Alexandrian  kings  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

PTOLEMY   PHILOMETOR  AND  PTOLEMY  PHYSCX)N,   JOINT 

KINGS — B.C.   180-145. 

1.  The  persons  who  formed  the  plot  for  the 
fi.c  0.  murder  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  appear  to  have 
had  no  thought  of  altering  or  improving  the  condition  of 
Egypt,  or  of  lessening  the  power  of  any  future  sovereign. 
Their  act  was  merely  an  outbreak  of  private  vengeance,  and 
but  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  people  generally. 
Cleopatra,  the  strong-minded  and  sensible  wife  of  Epiphanes, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  for  her  young  son  Ptolemy, 
sumamed  Philometor,  or  the  mother-loving,  and  for  seven 
years  was  recognised  as  the  Eegent  of  Egypt.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  Philometor,  having  attained  his 
fourteenth  year,  was  crowned  with  great  pomp,  and 
ambassadors  from  several  foreign  nations  were  sent  to 
offer  congratulations,  and  to  renew  with  him  their  ancient 
treaties  of  peace. 

2.  This  state  of  prosperity  and  tranquillity  continued 
during  the  lifetime  of  Cleopatra.  Her  brother  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  from  his 
ambition  the  monarch  most  likely  to  be  a  source  of  danger 
to  Egypt ;  but  Cleopatra  contrived  to  preserve  peace  with 
him.  The  weakness  of  the  country  was  not  exhibited 
until  after  her  death,  when  the  old  disputes  about  Phoenicia 
and  Coele-Syria  once  more  broke  out.  As  in  former  reigns, 
the  ministers  and  advisers  of  the  King  of  Egypt  laid  claim 
to  these  provinces,  whilst  the  King  of  Syria  denied  that 
they  had  ever  been  given  up. 
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3.  At  length,  as  the  most  direct  mode  of  settling  the 
question,  Antiochus  marched  into  Egypt,  defeated  the 
Egyptian  army  at  Pelusium,  and  took  possession  of  the 
person  of  his  nephew,  Philometor.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Memphis,  and  pretending  that  he  was  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  nephew,  who  was  in  &ct  his  prisoner,  seized  it  without 
having  to  strike  a  blow. 

4.  From  this  moment  a  succession  of  confusing  events, 
singularly  unfortunate  for  Egypt,  began.  Philometor 
being  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his 

young  brother,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
^^'  declared  himself  king,  taking  at  the  same  time 

the  name  of  Euergetes  the  Second.  This  appellation  was 
derived  from  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  ancestors, 
but  Euergetes  is  better  known  in  history  as  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  or  'the  bloated,'  a  nickname  given  to  him 
when  he  had  grown  coarse  and  unwieldy  from  a  life  of 
luxury. 

5.  The  Romans  being  the  protectors  of  Egypt,  ambassa-* 
dors  were  sent  to  ask  for  their  assistance  against  Antiochus; 
but  as  there  would  unavoidably  be  some  delay  before  help 
could  be  obtained  from  them,  even  if  they  were  willing  to 
grant  it,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  more  immediate  and 
effective  measures  to  save  the  kingdom  from  ruin.  It 
happened  that  ambassadors  from  several  foreign  states  were 
at  that  time  in  Alexandria.  Two  had  arrived  from  Achaia, 
one  to  renew  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  other  to  settle  the  terms 
of  a  wrestling-match«  Three  were  present  from  Athens, 
one  having  brought  gifls  for  the  king,  the  others  being 
connected  with  sacred  affairs.  An  embassy  from  Mile- 
tus, and  another  from  Clazomense,  likewise  waited  in  the 
city ;  and  the  ministers  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  seeing  no 
other  intercessor  near,  determined  to  make  use  of  these 
foreign  friends  to  alter,  if  possible,  the  purposes  of  Antiochus. 
They  proposed  to  them,  therefore,  to  set  out  for  Memphis, 
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and,  meeting  the  invader,  to  plead  for  peace.  The  mission 
was  kindly  undertaken.  The  ambassadors  arrived  at 
Memphis  before  Antiochus  had  lefl  the  city,  and  after 
being  feasted  in  great  state,  an  audience  was  granted  to 
them. 

6.  But  the  task  which  had  been  undertaken  was  too 
difficult.  Antiochus  denied  unscrupulously  that  his  father 
had  ever  given  the  contested  provinces  as  part  of  his 
daughter's  dower,  and,  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  promised 
the  petitioners  that  he  would  let  them  have  an  answer  as 
soon  as  his  own  ambassadors,  whom  he  had  despatched  to 
Alexandria,  should  return.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  carried 
his  army  down  the  Nile,  to  Naucratis,  and  from  thence 
marched  to  Alexandria,  and  Jaid  siege  to  it. 

7.  The  first  assault  was  unsuccessful,  and  Antiochus, 
finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  his  object  as 
speedily  as  he  had  anticipated,  sent  ambassadors  to  bribe 
both  the  Komans  and  the  Greeks,  in  case  he  might  need 
their  help.  The  Egyptians,  on  their  part,  had  the  benefit 
of  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies,  the  Rhodians,  who 
made  great  efforts  to  arrange  a  peace  between  them  and  the 
Syrian  king. 

8.  But  Antiochus  had  a  specious  argument  ready  for  the 
support  of  his  own  projects.  He  was,  so  he  told  the 
Ehodians,  only  fighting  for  the  cause  of  his  nephew, 
Philometor,  and  if  the  Alexandrians  wished  for  peace, 
they  had  but  to  open  their  gates  to  their  rightful  monarch. 

9.  His  ingenious  excuses  did  not,  however,  in  this  in- 
stance, profit  him.  Alexandria  held  out  bravely,  and 
Antiochus  was  at  length  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  £ang  of  the  Greeks,  at  Alexandria,  whilst  Philo- 
metor, at  Memphis,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  the  rest  of  Egypt.  As  a  reward  for  his  selfish  ambition, 
Antiochus  kept  the  city  of  Pelusium  in  his  own  hands,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  re-enter  Egypt  whenever  he  chose. 
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He  also  carried  off  all  the  treasure  on  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands ;  and  his  court,  and  even  his  own  dinner-table, 
shone  with  a  blaze  of  gold  and  silver  hitherto  unknown  in 
Syria. 

10.  Philometor  had  by  this  time  clearly  discovered  the 
real  motive  of  his  uncle's  actions ;  for  the  pretence  of  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  the  rightful  monarch  was  evidently  a 
mere  mockery ;  all  that  Antiochus  desired  being  to  make 
Egypt  a  province  of  Syria.  A  union  with  his  brother 
against  their  common  enemy  seemed  to  secure  the  best 
and  indeed  the  only,  prospect  of  safety;  and,  although 
Physcon  had,  no  doubt,  acted  wrongfully  in  proclaiming 
himself  king,  it  appeared  better  to  forgive  him,  and  allow 
him  to  share  the  sovereignity  of  Egypt,  than  to  expose  the 
country  to  ruin  by  a  civil  war,  which  would,  unques- 
tionably, be  followed  by  another  Syrian  invasion. 

The  two  Ptolemies,  therefore,  agreed  to  reign  together ; 
and  Philometor,  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
treaty,  proposed,  according  to  the  Egyptian  custom,  to  marry 
his  sister,  Cleopatra.  The  year  in  which  this  peace  was 
concluded  was  called  the  twelfth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
and  the  first  of  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

11.  The  foUowing  year  saw  the  Sjrrians  again  in  Egypt, 
and  the  gates  of  Memphis  were  a  second  time  opened  to 
Antiochus  without  a  battle.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
Bomans  interposed  for  the  protection  of  the  brother  kings. 
Antiochus  had  marched  to  within  four  miles  of  Alexandida, 
when  he  was  met  by  the  Boman  ambassadors,  who  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  countiy.  Antiochus  hesitated  to  comply 
with  the  emperor's  command ;  but  one  of  the  ambassadors 
drawing  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand  with  his  stick,  told 
him  that  if  he  crossed  that  line  without  promising  to  leave 
Egypt  at  once,  it  should  be  taken  as  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Bome. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Bome's  greatest  power,  and  Anti- 
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ochius,  mighty  thoxigh  lie  was,  dared  not  risk  the  anger  of 
the  republic.  He  quitted  Egypt,  and  the  two  kings  sent 
ambassadors  to  Home  to  thank  the  Senate  for  their  help,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  they  owed  more  to  the  Roman  people 
than  they  did  to  the  gods  or  to  their  forefathers. 

12.  Helieyed  from  a  foreiga  enemy,  the  brothers  had 
leisure  to  cherish  their  mutual  distrust.  Quarrels  broke 
out,  and  the  party  of  Physcon,  being  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
Philometor  was  driven  from  the  kingdom,  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  at  Rome.  He  was  not  the  only  prince  who  was 
at  that  time  suing  for  restoration  to  a  throne,  at  the  hands 
of  men  who  disdained  all  regal  authority.  Demetrius,  a 
nephew  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who,  as  a  son  of  that  king^s 
eldest  brother,  had  a  prior  clakn  to  the  Syrian  throne,  was 
also  in  Rome,  asking  to  plead  his  rights  before  the  Roman 
Senate ;  and  feeling  great  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of 
Philometor,  he  prepared,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  to  show  him  all  the  respect  in  his 
power.  He  accordingly  caused  royal  robes  and  an  equipage 
to  be  made  ready,  in  order  that  Philometor  might  enter 
Rome  in  kingly  state,  and  went  himself  to  greet  him.  The 
two  princes  met  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  Rome.  Philometor  received  the  attentions  of  Deme- 
trius with  great  gratitude,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  right  to 
accept  his  presents,  or  to  permit  the  Syrian  prince  to  attend 
him  during  the  rest  of  his  journey.  He  persisted  in  enter- 
ing Rome  on  foot,  with  the  dress  which  he  then  wore,  and 
accompanied  by  the  same  attendants.  His  object  was  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  the  Romans,  by  exhibiting  before 
them  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced ;  and,  with 
this  same  pturpose  in  view,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
lodging  belonging,  to  one  of  his  own  subjects,  a  painter  of 
Alexandria. 

13.  When  the  Senate  received  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
Philometor,  they  sent  a  message  of  excuse  for  the  neglect  of 
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the  honours  usually  shown  to  princes  of  his  rank,  which  did 
not,  they  said,  arise  from  any  disrespect,  but  only  from  the 
&ct  that  his  coming  had  been  so  carefully  kept  secret.  They 
gave  directions  that  he  should  be  conducted  to  a  house 
suitable  to  his  birth,  and  be  provided,  at  the  public  expense, 
with  all  things  necessary  for  his  due  maintenance  whilst  he 
remained  in  £ome ;  and  soon  afterwards  an  audience  was 
granted  him,  in  order  that  he  might  represent  his  case  to  the 
Senate. 

A  decision  was  given  in  his  £sivour — at  least,  to  a  certain 
extent.  Physcon,  it  was  settled,  should  reign  in  Cyrene, 
whilst  the  rest  of  Egypt  should  remain  under  the  dominion 
of  Philometor. 

14.  To  this  decree  Physcon  could  offer  no  resistance ; 
but  he  complained  that  the  division  was  very  unfair,  and 
the  year  after  it  had  been  made  he  went  himself  to  Rome 
to  entreat  that  the  island  of  Cyprus  might  also  be  granted 
him.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  orders  were 
given  that  if  any  resistance  were  made  by  Philometor,  the 
lioman  forces  should  support  Physcon.  It  is  said  that  whilst 
Physcon  was  at  Rome  on  this  occasion,  he  made  an  offer 
of  marriage  to  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  but  was 
refrised. 

16.  The  decree   respecting  Cyprus   was  productive  of 
most  serious  consequences.     The  governor  of  the  island, 
£dthful  to  Philometor,  would  not  give  it  up,  and  the  Roman 
ambassadors  sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  appealed  to  Philo- 
metor, seeking  to   compel  him  to  enforce  their  orders. 
Philometor  received  them  with  all  honours,  and  gave  them 
fair  promises,  but  still  delayed  any  direct  reply.     He  con- 
trived, indeed,  by  his  courteous  treatment,  to  keep  them  forty 
days  in  this  state  of  imcertainty ,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  returned  to  Rome  to  communicate  tlie  &ilure  of  th^ 
object  to  the  Senate,  who  forthwith  declared  the  peace  with 
Egypt  to  be  at  an  end. 
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16.  Physcon,  whilst  seeking  to  gain  an  increase  of  his 
kingdom,  ran  a  serious  risk  of  losing  what  he  already  pos- 
sessed. The  people  of  Cjrene  hated  him  for  his  cruelty  and 
despised  him  for  his  vices.  They  called  him  Kakergetes,  or 
the  Mischief-maker,  as  well  as  Physcon,  and  at  length  rose 
in  rebellion  against  him.  It  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
which  side  wotdd  be  victorious,  but  the  insurrection  was  at 
length  put  down,  and  Physcon,  having  received  some  small 
support  from  the  Romans,  obtained  leave  from  the  Senate 
to  levy  an  army  of  his  own,  enlisted  some  of  the  allies  of  the 
republic  under  his  standard,  and  then  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  gain  possession  of  Cyprus.  'The  fact  that  an  Egyp- 
tian prince  could  not  venture  to  raise  an  army  without  the 
permission  of  Rome  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  state  of 
degradation  to  which  the  once  powerful  kingdom  had 
sunk. 

17.  The  actual  support  given  to  Physcon  on  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  nothing,  and  being  unable  by  himself 
to  cope  with  the  power  of  Philometor,  he  was  compelled, 
after  the  loss  of  several  battles,  to  ]ay  down  his  arms,  and 
yield  himself  his  brother*s  prisoner. 

The  superior  character  of  Philometor  was  displayed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  on  this  occasion.  Physcon  had  before 
rebelled  and  been  forgiven,  and  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
a  matter  of  surprise  if  his  punishment  had  now  been  severe. 
But  Philometor  not  only  forgave  him  a  second  time,  but 
replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  Gyrene. 

The  Romans  allowed  this  peace  to  be  effected  without 
their  interference.  Their  troops  were  probably  needed 
in  other  quarters,  as  the  third  Punic  war  was  just  b^in- 
ning,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  magnanimity  of 
Philometor  may  have  turned  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  in  his 
favour. 

18.  In  the  meantime  Demetrius,  of  Syria,  who  when  at 
Rome  had  shown  so  much  S3niipathy  for  Philometor,  had 
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succeeded  in  establishing  himself  upon  the  Syrian  throne, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Eomans,  and  had  induced  them  at 
length  to  acknowledge  him  as  king.  But  he  was  a  prince 
devoted  to  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  and  when  he  had 
lost  the  stimulus  which  supported  him  whilst  he  was 
unfortunate,  he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure.  Having 
caused  a  castle  flanked  with  four  towers  to  be  built  near 
Antioch,  he  shut  himself  up  in  it,  and  refusing  to  attend 
to  any  business,  spent  half  the  day  in  drinking.  •  The 
memorials  presented  to  him  were  never  attended  to,  justice 
ceased  to  be  administered,  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
became  at  last  so  deplorable  that  his  subjects  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  dethrone  him,  and  their  plans  were  in  an 
underhand  manner  supported  by  Philometor. 

19.  The  motive  for  this  apparently  ungrateful  conduct  is 
to  be  foimd  in  the  treachery  of  Demetrius,  who  had  formed 
a  plot  with  the  governor  of  Cyprus,  by  which  that  island 
was  to  be  delivered  up  to  Idm  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
talents.  Thia  baseness  cancelled  former  benefits,  and 
Philometor  now  joined  with  the  enemies  of  Demetrius  in 
an  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Syria. 

20.  The  person  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  a  young  man 
named  Balas,  of  low  birth,  but  well  able  to  enact  the  part 
assigned  him.  Following  the  directions  given  him,  Balas 
declared  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
having  been  well  instructed  in  all  that  he  was  to  say  and 
do,  he  succeeded  in  misleading  many  persons  in  Syria,  and 
was  at  length  taken  to  Rome,  where  the  Senate,  though  they 
saw  plainly  through  the  imposture,  issued  a  decree  in  his 
favour,  and  even  promised  him  their  assistance. 

21.  Balas  now  took  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Syria ;  and  having  seized  upon  the  city 
of  Ptolemaifi,  in  Palestine,  was  joined  there  by  many  of  the 
discontented  subjects  of  Demetrius. 
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The  danger  was  now  so  pressing  that  Demetrius  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  castle  and  his  pleasures,  and  take  steps 
for  the  defence  of  his  crown,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  A 
great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  his  troops  were  totally 
defeated,  and  the  king,  afler  making  every  effort  to  retrieve 
the  day,  was  compelled  to  flee.  In  the  retreat  his  horse 
plunged  into  a  bog,  and  his  pursuers  coming  up  with  him 
killed  him  with  their  arrows. 

22.  Alexander  Balas,  by  this  victory,  found  himself  King 
of  Syria,  and  immediately  sent  to  demand  in  marriage  Gleo* 
patra,  the  daughter  of  Philometor.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Philometor  himself  conducted  his  daughter 
to  Ptolemais,  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp. 

23.  But  the  deceit  in  which  Alexander  had  been  so  well 
instructed  was  now  turned  against  those  who  had  supported 
him.  At  the  very  time  when  Philometor  was  at  Ptolemais, 
and  about  to  ibrm  a  most  intimate  alliance  with  the  new 
King  of  Syria,  a  plot  was  formed  against  his  life.  It  was 
discovered,  and  Philometor  demanded  of  Alexander  that 
the  leaders  should  be  given  up  to  him.  Alexander  not 
only  refused,  but  openly  admitted  that  the  conspiracy  was 
in  part  his  own ;  and  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such  an 
acknowledgment,  Philometor  recalled  his  daughter,  and 
turned  against  Alexander  the  troops  which  had  been  led 
into  Syria  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  him. 

24.  He  entered  Antioch  at  the  head  of  his  army.  But 
although  he  was  actiLally  proclaimed  King  of  Asia  and 
Egypt  by  the  citizens,  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  pofr* 
session  of  the  kingdom.  All  that  he  proposed  was  to  support 
the  claim  of  a  rival  prince,  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  and  to  give  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  whom 
he  had  taken  from  Alexander.  With  a  forbearance  which 
was  then  very  uncommon,  he  called  together  a  council  of 
the  people,  and  persuaded  them  to  receive  this  new  monarch. 
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and  when  Nicator  had  been  acknowledged  as  king  at  Antioch 
Philometor  prepared  to  support  his  cause  by  marching 
against  Alexander. 

25.  When  the  two  armies  met  in  battle  Alexander  was 
defeated,  and  fled ;  but  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased. 
Philometor's  horse,  frightened  in  the  battTe  by  the  braying 
of  an  elephant,  threw  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
he  was  taken  up  covered  with  wounds.  For  five  days  he 
lay  speechless.  The  surgeons  then  endeavoured  to  cut  a 
piece  of  the  broken  bone  from  his  skull,  but  he  died  under 
the  operation.  If  the  certainty  of  victory  could  have 
afforded  him  any  satis&ction  in  his  d3dng  hour  it  was  granted 
him,  for  the  head  of  his  enemy  Alexander  was  brought  to 
him  before  he  expired  He  is  said  to  have  looked  at  it  with 
delight,  but  the  assertion  seems  incompatible  with  his  other- 
wise humane  disposition. 

26.  Ptolemy  Philometor  reigned  thirty-five  years  in  all ; 
eleven  years  alone,  six  years  jointly  with  his  brother,  and 
eighteen  more  alone  whilst  Physcon  reigned  in  Cyrene. 
His  character  was  alike  brave  and  mild,  and  he  is  the  last 
monarch  of  his  family  who  can  be  regarded  with  any  satis- 
faction. He  left  his  kingdom  stronger  than  he  found  it,  and 
governed  with  such  gentleness  that  not  only  were  his 
friends  and  kinsmen  spared  when  they  had  rebelled  against 
him,  but  no  citizen  of  Alexandria  was  put  to  death  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign. 

27.  Learning  and  science  flourished  at  Alexandria  during 
the  reign  of  Philometor,  notwithstanding  the  disturbances 
of  the  country.  Hipparchus,  the  astronomer,  was  the 
greatest  literary  man  of  the  period.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  industry  and  his  unwearied  search  after  truth.  It  was 
he  who  first  made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars.  The 
Alexandrian  grammarians  of  that  day  were  also  noted. 
Aristarchus,  the  tutor  of  Physcon,  who  was  one  of  them,  was 
particularly   distinguished  for  his  critical  writings.     He 
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devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  examination  of  Homer,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  friends  produced  the  corrected  edition  of 
the  writings  of  the  great  poet,  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  the  present  day. 

28.  The  wars  between  Syria  and  Egypt  during  the  reign 
of  Philometor  were,  as  they  had  ever  been,  the  source  of 
much  confusion  in  Judea — the  Jews  being  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian. 

29.  The  Syrian  party  at  length  obtained  the  upper  hand, 
and  Onias,  the  High  Priest,  with  a  large  body  of  Jews,  fled 
to  Egypt,  where  they  were  well  received  by  Philometor. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  king^s  £ivour,  Onias  entreated 
permission  to  build  a  temple  in  Egypt,  and  carry  out  the 
Jewish  services  as  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  very  earnest  in 
this  project,  from  his  belief  that  it  had  been  foretold  by 
Isaiah  about  six  hundred  years  before ;  when  the  prophet 
says,  ^  In  that  day  shall  there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in 
the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt.'     (xix.  19.) 

30.  Philometor  granted  the  request,  and  the  temple  was 
built  at  On,  or  Onion,  a  city  about  twenty-three  miles  from 
Memphis.  It  was  on  the  site  of  an  old  Egyptian  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Pasht  or  Diana — ^most  likely  the 
same  in  which,  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  before,  the  wife 
of  Joseph  had  worshipped  with  her  father,  Potipheiah. 
The  building  of  this  temple,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Jewish  feasts ,  there,  were  never-failing  causes  of  quarrel 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  Jews. 

31.  About  the  same  time  the  Jews  brought  before 
Philometor  their  dispute  with  the  Samaritans,  as  to  the 
comparative  claims  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  on 
liount  Gerizim.  Philometor  was  content  with  the  proof 
that  the  Temple  had  stood  at  Jerusalem  for  above  eight 
hundred  years,  and  he  put  to  death  the  two  Samaritan 
pleaders  who,  probably  in  their  zeal  for  Mount  Gerizim, 
had  been  guilty  of  some  outrage  against  the  Jews. 
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32  <  Onias,  the  High  Priest,  bore  offices  of  trust  in  the 
government  of  Philometor ;  as  did  also  Dositheus,  another 
Jew,  who  brought  with  him  into  Egypt  a  second  part  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  which  he  said  had  been  translated  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  original,  however,  was  never  pub- 
lished, and  the  assertion  was  therefore  doubted,  and  on 
this  account  the  Second  Book  of  Esther  is  placed  in  the 
Apocrypha. 

33.  Philometor's  reverence  for  the  gods  was  shown  by 
the  temples  which  he  built,  but  the  old  hieroglyphical  cha- 
racters were  no  longer  used  in  the  inscriptions.  Respect  for 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives  was  gradually  dying 
away,  and  the  dedications  on  the  porticoes  were  carved  in 
Greek.  A  temple  at  Apollinopolis  Magna,  one  of  the 
largest  and  least  ruined  of  the  sacred  buildings  of  the 
Egyptians,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Philometor,  though  it 
was  not  finished  till  one  or  two  reigns  later.  It  was  also 
used  as  a  castle,  and  it  must  have  been  very  strong,  not 
only  from  its  formation  but  its  position.  It  stood  on  a 
height  commanding  the  city  of  Apollinopolis,  and  the  iact 
that  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  proves  that 
they  were  not  distrusted  by  their  Greek  rulers*  The 
priests  were  maintained  partly  by  their  own  estates,  and 
partly  by  voluntary  offerings,  and  we  still  possess  a  deed 
of  sale  made  in  the  reign  of  Philometor,  by  the  Theban 
priests,  of  the  sixth  part  of  their  collections  for  the  dead, 
who  had  been  buried  in  the  Libyan  suburb  at  Thebes. 
The  bargain  was  made  in  the  presence  of  sixteen  witnesses 
whose  names  are  given,  and  the  deed  was  registered  and 
signed  by  one  of  the  public  officers  of  the  city  of  Thebes. 
The  custom  of  making  offerings  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead 
must  have  been  common  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  the  Jew, 
on  presenting  the  basket  of  first  fruits,  is  called  upon  to  say 
that  he  has  not  given  aught  for  the  dead.  (Deut.  xxvi.  14.) 

34.  The  sixth  part  of  the  collections  mentioned  in  the  deed 

t2 
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of  sale  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  families  of  slaves,  whose 
price  was  four  hundred  pieces  of  brass,  perhaps  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  shillings.  The  names  of  the  slaves  are 
Coptic,  so  that  they  were  probably  of  the  same  religion,  and 
spoke  the  same  language,  as  their  masters,  but  the  low 
price  demanded  for  them  proves  that  they  must  have  been 
rather  ser&  than  slaves,  and  that  the  master  was  not  per- 
mitted to  overwork  them.  In  each  case,  also,  the  Mher  was 
joined  in  the  same  lot  with  his  children.  The  prisoners 
taken  in  battle,  and  who  might  be  treated  with  greater 
severity,  were  much  more  valuable. 


QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  XXV. 

1.  How  was  Egypt  governed  after  the  murder  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 

phanes  ? 

2.  How  long  did  peace  oontintie  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  what 

circumstances  bronght  on  a  war  between  the  two  countries  ? 

3.  How  did  Antiochus  Epiphanes  settle  the  disputes  between  him- 

self and  Philometor  ? 

4.  By  what  name  is  Euergetes  the  Second  most  commonly  known, 

and  what  induced  him  to  declare  himself  king  of  Egypt  ? 
6.  By  what  means  did  the  ministers  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  attempt 
to  save  tiieir  country  fifom  being  overrun  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes? 

6.  What  answer  did  Antiochus  give  to  the  Egyptian  embassy? 

7.  How  did  Antiochus  act  in  order  to  secure  help  in  case  of  need, 

and  what  support  was  on  the  other  hand  given  to  Ptolemy 
Physcon  ? 

8.  What  excuses  did  Antiochus  make  for  the  war  he  had  under- 

taken ? 

9.  What  was  the  end  of  the  war,  and  what  reward  did  Antiochus 

secure  for  himself  ? 

10.  How  did  Philometor  act  when  he  discovered  the  real  motives  of 

Antiochus? 

11.  What  did  the  Bomans  do  to  stop  a  second  invasion  of  Egypt  by 

Antiochus  ? 

12.  What  circumstances  induced  Philometor  to  leave  Egypt  and 

take  refuge  in  Borne  ? 
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13.  How  did  the  Konians  receive  Philometor,  and  what  decision 

did  they  make  respecting  his  quarrel  with  Physcon  ? 

14.  Did  Fhysoon  show  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  Rome, 

and  what  circumstance  is  said  to  have  marked  his  stay  in  the 
city? 

15.  What  events  brought  on  a  quarrel  between  the  Bomans  and 

Philometor? 

16.  How  did  Physcon  succeed  in  his  attempts  to  gain  possession  of 

that  portion  of  his  dominions  assigned  him  by  Borne? 

17.  How  did  the  quarrels  between  Philometor  and  Physcon  ter- 

minate ? 

18.  What  was  tlie  conduct  of  Demetrius  of  Syria  after  he  had  estab- 

lished himself  on  the  throne  ? 

1 9.  What  induced  Philometor  to  support  the  treacherous  subjects  of 

Demetrius  ? 

20.  Who  was  Alexander  Balas  ? 

21.  What  title  did  Balas  assume,  and  what  was  the  success  of  his 

project  against  Demetrius  ? 

22.  Whom  did  Alexander  Balas  marry  ? 

23.  What    circumstances  marked  the  quarrel    between  Alexander 

Balas  and  Philometor? 

24.  Whom  did  Philometor  wish  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Syria  ? 

25.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  between  Balas  and  Philo- 

metor? 

26.  What  was  the  character  of  Philometor  ? 

27.  Name  two  learned  men  Who  flourished  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign 

of  Ptolemy  Philometor  ? 

28.  Was  the  condition  of  Judea  affected  by  the  wars  between  Syria 

and  Egypt? 

29.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Onias  the  high  priest  seek  refuge 

in  Egypt,  and  what  induced  him  to  seek  to  build  a  temple 
there  ? 

30.  Where  was  the  temple  erected  ? 

31.  How  did  Philometor  decide  the  quarrel  between  the  Jews  and 

the  Samaritans  ? 

32.  What  book  did  Dositheus  the  Jew  bring  with  him  into  Egypt  ? 

33.  What  temples  and  records  still  remain  dating  from  the  reign  of 

Ptolemy  Philometor  ? 

34.  What  is  specially  worthy  of  remark  in  the  deed  of  sale  made  by 

the  Theban  priests  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PTOLEMY  PHTSCON  SOLE  KING B.C.  146-116. 

1.  The  repetition  of  the  same  names  in  the  Egyptian  royal 
family  of  this  period  is  a  source  of  endless  confusion. 
Ptolemy  Philometor  married  his  sister  Cleopatra,  and  left 
her  a  widow  with  two  daughters,  each  named  Cleopatra, 
and  a  young  son  named  Ptolemy.  The  elder  daughter  was 
married  first  to  Alexander  Balas,  and  then  to  Demetrius 
Nicator.  The  younger,  afterwards  known  as  Cleopatra 
Cocce,  was  left  with  her  brother  under  the  care  of  their 
mother. 

2.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  a  contest  for 
the  throne  would  follow  the  death  of  Philo- 
metor, and  some  efforts  were  made  by  the  widowed  queen 
to  assert  her  son's  rights  against  those  of  his  uncle  Phy  scon ; 
but  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  favoured  the  latter,  and 
when  Cleopatra  and  some  of  the  chief  men  in  Alexandria 
proclaimed  the  little  prince  king,  Physcon,  certain  of  find- 
ing support  in  the  mob,  marched  at  once  &om  Cyrene  to 
Alexandria  to  seize  the  crown  for  himself.  Onias,  the  Jew, 
defended  the  city  for  Cleopatra,  but  before  any  decided 
conflict  could  begin  peace  was  made  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  ambassador,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  bribed  by  Physcon,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  in  Egypt,  with  regard  to  ^mily 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  the  contradictory  claims  were  set 
at  rest  by  the  decision  that  Physcon  should  be  acknow- 
ledged king,  but  that  he  should  marry  his  sister-in-law, 
Cleopatra,  his  brother's  widow. 
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3.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  one  article  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  at  this  time  was  that  Philometor's 
son  Jiould,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  succeed  to  his  throne; 
but  Physcon,  forgetting  that  he  owed  his  own  life  to  his 
brother's  forbearance,  caused  the  boy  to  be  put  to  death  on 
the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra. 

The  Alexandrians  must  by  this  time  have  been  too  weU 
accustomed  to  the  cruelty  and  vices  of  the  royal  &mily  to 
be  surprised  at  this,  or  any  other  tragical  event;  but  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  barbarity  now  to  be  exercised 
upon  Aemselves.  Physcon  had  entered  Alexandria  peace- 
ably, but  he  no  sooner  found  himself  secure  on  the  throne 
than  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  upon  those  who  had 
taken  part  with  Cleopatra  against  him.  The  city  was  given 
Tip  to  his  mercenary  troops,  and  fearful  bloodshed  was  the 
result. 

4.  The  Jews  were  looked  upon  as  especiaUy  his  enemies, 
and  were  threatened  with  utter  destruction ;  and,  although 
the  threat  was  not  carried  out,  their  alarm  was  so  great  that 
they  celebrated  an  annual  festival  in  Alexandria  for  several 
hundred  years  afterwards,  in  thankfulness  for  having  escaped 
from  it ;  whilst  the  Alexandrians,  filled  with  t*%rror  at  the 
character  of  their  new  monarch,  left  the  city  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  once  crowded  metropolis  became  almost  a 
desert.  Physcon,  at  length  fearful  that  he  should  soon  be 
left  to  reign  over  a  wilderness,  caused  a  proclamation  to  be 
made  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  promising  privileges 
and  advantages  to  all  who  would  permanently  settle  there  • 
and  by  this  means  Alexandria  was  re-peopled,  and,  through 
the  ordering  of  Providence,  the  cruelty  of  Physcon  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  other  nations. 

5.  The  men   of  learning  and  science,  who  had  hitherto 
congregated  almost  exclusively  in   Alexandria,  diapers^ 
themselves  in   consequence   of  their  terror  in   differ^ 
places,  and  being  reduced  to  poverty  were  compel!^ 
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seek  occupations  as  teachers,  at  a  low  price.  Knowledge 
was  thus  generally  difiiised,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
world  greatly  advanced. 

6.  Fhyscon  dated  his  reign  from  his  first  rebellion  against 
his  brother,  and  the  seizing  of  Alexandria.  The  first  year 
of  his  real  reign  was  therefore  called  the  twenty-fifth.  He 
was  crowned  in  the  following  year  at  Memphis,  where  a 
son  by  Cleopatra  was  born  to  him,  whom,  in  order  to  please 
the  people,  he  named  Memphites.  But  Cleopatra  was 
already  in  disgrace,  and  he  soon  afterwards  divorced  her, 
and  married  her  daughter  and  his  niece,  Cleopatra  Cocce. 
For  these  and  other  infamous  acts  he  lived  hated  by  every 
one. 

7.  The  Romans  did  not  look  on  indifferently  whilst  vice 
and  injustice  were  reigning  in  the  coimtry  which  they  had 
taken  under  their  protection.  The  ambassador  who  had 
assisted  in  establishing  the  power  of  Physcon  was  called 
to  account  for  his  conduct ;  and  Cato  the  Censor,  in  one  of 
his  great  speeches,  accused  him  of  having  been  led  away 
fi:om  his  duty  by  the  love  of  Egyptian  gold,  and  loudly  de- 
manded his  pimishment.  In  the  meanwhile  Scipio 
Afiricanus  the  younger,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  was 
sent  with  two  other  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  see 
that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  peaceably  settled. 
Physcon  went  to  meet  him  with  great  pomp,  and  received 
him  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  name  and  rank ;  and 
the  people  thronged  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  celebrated 
general. 

8.  But  Scipio  himself  cared  little  for  this  outward 
show.  Although  the  first  man  in  Eome,  be  came  accom- 
panied only  by  five  servants  and  one  firiend — PansBtius,  the 
philosopher,  the  chief  of  the  Stoics,  who  had  gained  a  great 
name  for  a  work  which  he  had  written  on  the  Duty  of  Man ; 
and  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  Alexandria,  although 
the  king  caused  him  to  be  served  with  whatever  was  most 
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delicate  and  gratifying  to  the  taste,  he  lived  in  the  most 
simple  manner,  and  never  touched  anything  but  the  most 
ordinary  kind  of  food. 

Physcon  exhibited  to  the  great  Roman  his  palace  and 
his  treasures,  but  these  were  not  the  objects  of  Scipio's 
interest.  The  trade  of  Alexandria,  its  harbour,  shipping, 
and  lighthouse,  were  his  admiration.  He  went  by  boat 
to  Memphis,  and  saw  the  fertile  country,  the  rich  crops, 
the  numerous  villages,  and  the  well-fed  and  well-clothed 
people,  and  was  convinced  that  Egypt  needed  only  a  good 
government  to  be  again  what  it  once  was — ^the  first  king- 
dom in  the  world.  But  the  days  of  Egyptian  greatness 
were  past 

9.  Physcon  had  indeed  one  inend  by  whose  aid  he  might 
have  restored  prosperity  to  his  people — ^Hierax,  a  Syrian  by 
birth,  and  who  had  once  served  under  Alexander  Balas,  and 
was  now  general  and  prime  minister  in  Egypt.  By  wise 
and  equitable  government,  and  by  the  help  of  his  popular 
manners,  habits  of  business,  and  knowledge  of  war,  Hierax 
contrived  for  seven  years  to  maintain  tranqidllity  in  Egypt, 
notwithstanding  the  hatred  of  the  people  for  their  monarch. 

10.  When  the  treasures  of  the  state  were  used  for  the 
king^s  pleasures,  and  the  soldiers  were  murmuring  because 
they  were  unpaid,  Hierax  employed  his  own  money  to  quiet 
the  rebellious  feeling ;  but  this  system  could  not  be  con- 
tinued; and  soldiers  without  pay,  instead  of  being  the  pro- 
tectors of  a  throne,  are  its  greatest  enemies.  The  grievances 
of  the  people  at  length  became  intolerable ;  and  their  indig- 
nation was  brought  to  a  climax  when  Physcon,  jealous  of 
the  new  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  caused  a  body  of  young 
men  to  be  one  day  surrounded  by  his  foreign  troops,  in  the 
place  of  exercise,  and  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  whole 
population  then  ran  in  fury  to  the  palace,  and  set  it  on 
fire,  hoping  to  bum  the  king  with  it.  But  Physcon  had 
fled  before  they  reached  it,  and  with  his  wife  Cleopatra 
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Cocce,  and  his  son  Memphites,  was  on  his  way  to  Cyprus. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  learnt  that  the  Alexandrians  had  placed 
the  goyemment  in  the  hands  of  his  first  wife  and  sister, 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  divorced,  and  he  immediately 
raised  troops  to  make  war  upon  her  and  her  adherents. 

11.  War  alone  was,  however,  far  too  ordinary  a  weapon 
of  offence  for  the  tyranny  of  Physcon.  He  had  in  his  power 
a  surer  means  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  Cleopatra.  His 
son,  Memphites,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  was  with  him  at 
Cyprus,  and  fearing  lest  the  boy^s  name  should  be  used  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  mother^s  claim  to  the  throne,  the 
king  ordered  him  to  be  killed.  The  body  was  then  cut  in 
pieces,  and  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  were  put  into  a  chest, 
and  conveyed  by  one  of  the  royal  guards  to  Alexandria. 
The  birthday  of  Cleopatra  was  drawing  nigh,  and  was  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  In  the  midst  of  the  re- 
joicings the  messenger  of  Physcon  approached,  as  if  to 
offer  some  splendid  gift.  He  presented  the  box,  and  on 
opening  it  Cleopatra  beheld  the  mutilated  remains  of  her 
only  son. 

12.  The  grief  of  the  queen  was  only  equalled  by  the 
horror  of  the  people.  They  rushed  to  arms,  thinking 
only  how  they  might  best  protect  themselves  from  ever 
again  falling  under  the  power  of  such  a  monster,  and  were 
soon  formed  into  a  regular  army  imder  Marsyas,  the'  gene- 
ral to  whom  Cleopatra  had  entrusted  the  task  of  defending 
the  country. 

A  battle  was  fought,  and  the  forces  of  Cleopatra  were 
defeated.  Marsyas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent,  laden 
with  chains,  to  Physcon.  For  once  the  tyrant  was  merciful. 
When  all  were  in  expectation  that  the  defeated  general 
would  be  put  to  death  in  torments,  Physcon  pardoned  and 
set  him  at  liberty.  But  Cleopatra,  though  she  had  fiuled 
in  her  first  effort,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  relinquish 
to  her  cruel  foe  the  power  which   she  had  so  recently 
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obtained.  She  sent  to  Syria,  demanding  assistance  from 
her  son-in-law,  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  aid  was,  for  a  time, 
granted. 

13.  Demetrius  advanced  into  Eg3rpt,  and  laid  siege  to 
Felusium,  but  he  was  as  much  hated  in  his  own  country  as 
Physcon  was  in  Egypt.  The  Syrians  took  advantage  of  his 
absence,  and  rose  in  arms,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  in 
order  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The  Egyptians  were  not 
sorry  to  see  him  depart.  Much  as  they  dreaded  the  tyranny 
of  Physcon,  they  dreaded  yet  more  the  idea  of  being  made  A 
province  of  Syria ;  and  the  £sict  that  Cleopatra  had  sought 
for  foreign  aid  rendered  her  so  unpopular  that  she  was 
soon  compelled  to  Hee  from  Alexandria,  carrying  her 
treasures  with  her.  She  took  refrige  with  her  daughter, 
the  Queen  of  Syria,  at  Ptolemais,  and  Physcon  regained 
his  throne. 

14.  As:  might  have  been  anticipated,  his  one  object  now 
was  to  revenge  himself  for  the  interference  of  Demetrius. 
With  this  view,  he  set  up  an  impostor,  named  Zabbineus, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Alexandria,  but  who,  he  pretended, 
was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  sent  him  with  an  army 
into  Syria.  The  Syrians,  hating  their  monarch,  were  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  any  person  who  would  be  likely  to  free 
them  from  his  tyranny,  and  Zabbineus  found  no  difficulty 
in  conquering  Demetrius.  The  Syrian  king  fled  to  Ptole- 
mais, and  being  there  rejected  by  his  own  wife,  who  caused 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  him,  finally  sought 
refrige  at  Tyre,  where  he  was  killed,  whilst  the  queen  and 
Zabbineus  divided  the  kingdom  between  them. 

15.  Physcon  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
Zabbineus,  that  he  naturally  expected  to  find  him  sub- 
servient to  his  will,  but  in  this  he  was  greatly  mistaken. 
His  orders  were  resisted,  and  the  King  of  Egypt,  in  great 
indignation,  made  peace  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who 
was  again   allowed  to  return  to  her  own    country,    and 
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bent  all  his  efforts  towards  placing  on  the  throne  of  Syria 
Antiochus  Grjpus,  a  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  to  whom  he 
gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 

16.  This  undertaking,  which  proved  successful,  was  the 
last  event  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon. 
He  died  in  the  fifby-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  117. 
That  he  should  have  lived  so  long  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, when  we  learn  that  he  was  such  an  enormous  size  as 
to  measure  six  feet  round. 

17.  He  left  a  widow,  Cleopatra  Cocce ;  two  sons, 
Ptolemy  and  Ptolemy  Alexander;  and  three  daughters: 
Cleopatra,  who  was  married  to  her  elder  brother; 
Tryphoena,  married  to  Antiochus  Grypus;  and  Selene, 
who  was  immarried.  No  reign  was  more  tyrannical, 
nor  abounded  with  greater  crimes  than  that  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon. 

18.  Up  to  this  period  the  power  of  Egypt  had  been  so 
great,  that  the  titles  bestowed  upon  its  monarchs  were 
copied  in  nearly  every  Greek  kingdom ;  but  that  of  Euer- 
getes,  the  benefactor,  which  had,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  been  adopted  by  Physcon,  as  the  appellation  of  the 
most  popular  of  his  forefathers,  was  now  recognised  as  only 
another  name  for  tyrant. 

19.  As  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor,  Philopator,  the 
vices  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  were  not  incompatible  with  a 
taste  for  literature.  He  would  sometimes  allow  his  com- 
panions to  argue  with  him  till  midnight,  on  a  point  of 
history  or  a  verse  of  poetry,  but  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
utter  a  word  against  his  tyranny,  or  to  raise  a  voice  of 
entreaty  in  favour  of  a  less  cruel  treatment  of  his  enemies. 
The  schools  of  Alexandria,  though  no  longer  holding  the 
high  place  in  public  estimation  which  they  had  gained 
under  Philadelphus,  were  still  highly  thought  of.  The 
king  continued  to  give  salaries  to  the  professors,  and  one  of 
them  received  twelve  talents,  or  two  thousand  pounds, 
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a  year ;  but,  as  it  has  previously  been  stated,  many  of  the 
most  learned  men  left  the  city  in  consequence  of  Physcon's 
cruelty. 

20.  The  city  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  at  this 
period  almost  taking  the  place  once  held  by  Alexandria. 
Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  a  great  enoourager  of  litera- 
ture, had  collected  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  this 
fact  excited  the  jealousy  of  Physcon,  who,  not  content  with 
increasing  his  own  library,  desired  to  diminish  that  of 
others.  With  this  object,  he  made  a  law  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  on  which  books  were 
written.  The  copiers  employed  by  Eumenes  then  had  re- 
course to  sheep  skins,  which  were  called  charta  pergamena, 
or  parchment,  from  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  they 
were  written;  and  thus  our  two  words,  *  parchment ' 
from  Pergamus,  and  *  paper  '  from  papyrus,  remain  as 
monuments  of  the  rivalry  in  book-collecting  between  the 
two  monarchs. 

21.  In  the  list  of  Alexandrian  authors  of  this  period, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  Jew,  who 
came  to  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and 
translated  into  Greek  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which 
had  been  begun  in  Hebrew  by  his  grandfather,  using,  as 
he  says  himself,  '  great  watchfrdness  and  skill,  to  bring  the 
book  to  an  end,  and  set  it  forth  for  them  also  which  in  a 
strange  country  are  willing  to  learn,  being  prepared  before 
in  manners  to  live  after  the  law.' 

22.  Some  insight  into  the  possibility  of  communicating 
with  India  by  sea  was  gained  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon.  The  trade  of  the  Egyptians  had  hitherto  given 
them  very  little  knowledge  of  geography.  The  commercial 
wealth  of  the  country  had  chiefly  arisen  from  the  carriage 
of  the  merchandize  of  India  and  Arabia  from  the  ports  on 
the  Bed  Sea  to  those  on  the  Mediterranean;  but  the 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
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tries  from  which  the  goorls  which  they  purchased  were 
obtained ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
water  in  small  ships,  with  large  crews  of  rowers,  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  a  voyage  of  any  length 
along  a  desert  coast,  from  which  the  necessary  supply  could 
not  be  obtained.  It  was,  therefore,  very  startling  to  the 
court  of  Alexandria  when  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
Arabian  guards,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,. had  foimd  a 
man  in  a  boat  by  himself,  who  could  not  speak  Coptic,  and 
who  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  native  of  India.  He 
had  sailed  straight  from  that  country,  and  lost  his  shipmates 
on  the  voyage,  and  he  was  now  willing  to  show  any  person 
the  route  by  which  he  had  arrived.  Eudoxus,  of  Cyzicus, 
a  noted  geographer,  made  a  petition  to  Physcon  to  give  him 
the  command  of  a  vessel  for  this  voyage  of  discovery.  The 
king  consented,  and  Eudoxus  sailed  for  India,  and  brought 
back  a  cargo  of  spices  and  precious  stones.  He  repeated 
his  voyage  again  after  the  death  of  Physcon,  but  little  use 
was  really  made  of  it. 

23.  The  art  of  navigation  was  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  goods  of  India,  which  were  all  costly  and  of 
small  weight,  were  stUl,  for  the  most  part,  carried  across 
the  Desert  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Indeed,  scarcely  more 
than  twenty  small  vessels  ever  went  to  India  in  one  year 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  it  was  not  till 
Egypt  was  a  province  of  Rome,  that  the  trade  winds  across 
the  Arabian  Sea  were  found  out  by  Hippalus,  a  pilot 
engaged  in  the  Indian  commerce. 

24.  The  gold  mines  of  Berenice  were  worked  actively 
during  the  cruel  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Prisoners, 
criminals  and  slaves — ^men,  women  and  children  alike — 
were  condemned  to  labour  in  them;  and  imprisoned  in 
these  caverns,  tunnelled  under  the  sea  or  into  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  they  worked  by  torchlight,  imder  the  lash 
of  the    taskmaster,  without  the  power  of  making  their 
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sufferings  known.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  the  love  of  gold 
been  the  cause  of  greater  cruelty  than  in  the  Egyptian 
mines. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER 

1.  Describe  the  intermarriages  of  the  £B.mily  of  Philometor? 

2.  What  contest  for  the  crown  followed  upon  the  death  of  Philo- 

metor, and  how  was  it  ultimately  decided  ? 

3.  What  cruel  acts  marked  the  accession  of  Physoon  to  the  sole 

government  of  "Egypt  ? 

4.  What  people  were  especially  marked  out  by  Physcon  for  des- 

truction, and  how  did  they  celebrate  their  deliverance  ? 

5.  How  did  Physcon  induce  the  Alexandrians  to  return  to  their 

city,  and  what  effects  followed  the  dispersion  of  the  learned 
men? 

6.  How  did  Physcon  date  his  reign,  and  what  events  marked  the 

first  years  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Bomans  interfere  to  check  the  misgovemment  of 

Physcon  ? 

8.  How  was  Sdpio  Africanus   received  by  Physcon,  and  what 

notice  did  the  latter  take  of  the  attentions  paid  him  ? 

9.  Who  was  the  prime  minister  of  Physcon,  and  what  was  his 

government? 

10.  What  was  ^e  cause  of  the  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in 

Alexandria  after  Hieraz  had  for  some  years  been  prime  minis- 
ter, and  what  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  ? 

11.  How  did  Physcon  revenge  himself  upon  Cleopatra,  his  first  wife, 

for  the  part  taken  by  her  in  the  insurrection  ? 

12.  What   were   the  immediate    consequences   of  the  eruelty  of 

Physcon  ? 

13.  What  assistance  did  Demetrius  of  Syria  render  to  Cleopatra,  and 

was  his  intervention  liked  by  the  Egyptians  ? 

14.  When  Physcon  regained  his  iJirone,  how  did  he  revenge  himself 

for  the  conduct  of  Demetrius  ? 

15.  How  did  Physoon  next  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Syria? 

16.  How  long  did  Physcon  reign,  when  did  he  die,  and  for  what  was 

he  particularly  remarkable  ? 

17.  What  family  did  he  leave,  and  whom  did  his  daughters  marry  ? 

18.  How  may  the  similarity  between  the  titles  of  the  Egyptian  and 

Syrian  kings  be  accounted  for? 

19.  What  encouragement  did  Physcon  give  to  literature  ? 
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20.  Why  are  the  words  *  parchment'  and  'paper  *  monuments  of  the 

rivalry  between  Phjscon  and  a  neighbouring  monarch  ? 

21.  What  Jewish  writer  must  be  included  in  the  list  of  Alexandrian 

authors  of  this  period  ? 

22.  In  the  reign  of  Physcon  what  insight  was  gained  into  the  possi- 

bility of  communicating  with  India  by  sea  ? 

23.  How  was  the  commerce  of  Egypt  with  India  for  the  most  part 

carried  on  until  the  Romans  took  possession  of  the  country  ? 

24.  Describe  the  working  of  the  gold  mines  of  Berenice  during  the 

reign  of  Physcon. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PTOLEMY   LATHYRUS   AND   PTOLEMY  ALEXANDER  I.— 

B.C.  116-87. 

1.  Ptolemy  Physcon  left  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
'to  his  widow  Cleopatra  Cocce  and  one  of  her 
sons,  allowing  her  the  choice  of  which  should  be  her 
colleague.  But  the  will  of  the  people  was  expressed  so 
strongly  that  no  preference  was  in  fact  possible;  and 
although  the  queen^s  own  inclinations  would  have  led  her 
to  decide  in  fevour  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  younger  son, 
she  was  obliged  to  accept  the  elder.  Before,  however,  she 
would  consent  to  this  arrangement  she  compelled  him  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  put  aside  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
-whom  he  had  married,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
and  to  marry  his  younger  sister  Selene  instead.  His 
mother's  hope  was  that  Selene  would  be  false  to  her  hus- 
band's cause,  and  weaken  his  party  in  the  state  by  her 
treachery.  The  heart  sickens  at  these  continual  instances 
of  the  degradation  and  depravity  of  the  Egyptian  Court, 
and  indeed  the  lives  of  the  later  Ptolemies  may  for  the  most 
part  be  condensed  into  a  short  space.  Their  actions  worthy 
of  notice  were  few,  and  their  vices  many. 

2.  Ptolemy  Soter  the  Second,  or  Ptolemy  Lathy rus,  as  he 
is  generally  called,  &om  a  stain  in  the  form  of  a  leaf  pricked 
upon  his  face,  in  honour  of  Osiris,  though  professing  to  be 
a  joint  sovereign  with  his  mother,  lived  quite  apart  from 
her.  Each,  in  fact,  was  supported  by  a  distinct  part}^, 
but  the  stronger  mind  of  Cleopatra  Cocce  gained  her 
the  larger  share  of  power. 
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3.  The  sister  and  wife  whom  Lathyrus  had  repudiated 
was  his  first  enemy  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  She  made 
a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  was 
the  half-brother  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  King  of  Syria,  and, 
as  it  has  before  been  stated,  had  married  her  sister  Try- 
phoena.  Cyzicenus  was  striving  for  the  crown  with  his 
brother,  and  the  unnatural  warfare  was  carried  on  fiercely. 
Cyzicenus  and  Cleopatra  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  Antioch. 
The  city  was  besieged  by  Grypus  and  Tryphoena,  and  when 
it  was  taken  by  them  Cleopatra  took  refuge  in  a  temple. 
TryphcEna  ordered  her  to  be  dragged  from  it  and  put  to 
death ;  and  although  Grypus  urged  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
stain  his  victory  with  the  death  of  one  who  was  the  aunt  of 
his  children,  and  by  marriage  his  sister,  yet  Tryphoena  was 
merciless.  She  gave  her  own  orders  to  the  soldiers,  and 
Cleopatra  was  killed  as  she  clung  to  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess. The  punishment  of  this  horrible  action  soon  followed. 
In  the  next  battle  Cyzicenus  was  the  conqueror,  and  Try- 
phoena was  put  to  death. 

4.  The  Egyptian  Jews  were  at  this  time  very  powerful 
in  Alexandria,  for  their  country  was  rising  into  import- 
ance under  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  had  made  a  successful 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Syrian  monarchs. 
Cleopatra  Cocce  had  given  the  command  of  her  army  to 
two  Jews,  and  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Judea,  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  she  took  the  part  of  the 
former.  Probably  for  that  very  reason  Lathyrus  assisted 
the  Samaritans,  but  it  was  an  impolitic  act,  since  by  it  he 
lost  the  goodwill  of  the  Jews  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  gave  his 
mother  an  opportunity  of  exciting  an  insurrection  against 
him  in  Alexandria,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  Egypt.  Cleopatra  took  his  wife 
Selene  from  him,  and  allowed  him  to  withdraw  to  Cyprus, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  formed  into   a  separate 
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kingdom,  governed  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  the  younger 
brother  of  Lathyrus.  This  prince  was  now- 
summoned  to  Alexandria  and  made  joint  ruler 
with  his  mother,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment beyond  that  of  the  names  which  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  public  acts. 

5.  The  enmity  between  Cleopatra  and  Lathyrus  still 
continued  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  opposite  help  which  they 
afforded  to  the  parties  who  were  carrying  on  a  conflict  in 
Judea.  The  Maccabees  had  assumed  the  dignity  of  kings, 
but  their  authority  was  resisted  by  several  important 
cities.  Lathyrus  sided  with  the  royal  party,  his  mother 
with  that  of  the  people,  and  at  one  period  Cleopatra  was 
so  successful  that  she  was  advised  to  seize  the  throne  of 
Judea  for  herself.  The  dread  of  irritating  the  Egyptian 
Jews  kept  her,  however,  from  this  step;  and  having  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  Judea,  she  turned  her  forces 
against  Cyprus,  and  attacked  her  son  there. 

6.  Lathyrus  was  conquered  and  fled  from  the  island,  but 
Cleopatra  was  so  indignant  with  the  general  who  had 
allowed  him  to  escape  with  his  life  that  she  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  punishment  of  the  unnatural  mother 
was  now  drawing  nigh.  Ptolemy  Alexander,  weary  of  the 
subjection  in  which  he  was  kept,  and  seeing  no  means  of 
gaining  the  power  in  the  state  to  which  he  considered 
himself  entitled,  lefl  Egypt  by  stealth,  choosing  rather  to 
be  an  exile  from  his  throne  than  to  live  surrounded  by 
Cleopatra's  minions,  and  in  daily  fear  for  his  life. 

7.  The  step  alarmed  the  queen,  for  she  had  good  cause 
to  doubt  whether  she  could  support  herself  against  both  her 
sons.  Messengers  were  sent  to  Alexander,  with  fair  pro- 
mises, entreating  him  to  retium.  But  Alexander  knew 
his  mother  too  well  to  trust  himself  in  her  hands ;  and 
whilst  she  was  forming  a  plot  for  taking  his  life  as  soon  as 

u2 
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he  should  arrive  in  Egypt,  he,  by  means  of  a  written  cor- 
respondence, was  forming  a  plot  against  her.  The  latter 
was  the  best  laid.  Alexander  did  indeed  return,  as  he  had 
been  requested,  but  he  no  sooner  reached  his  own  country 
than  his  mother  was  put  to  death. 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  regret  for  a  fate  so  richly  de- 
served, yet  there  is  no  relief  in  turning  from  the  wicked 
queen  to  a  son  almost  equally  infamous.  Ptolemy  Alex- 
ander had  perhaps  the  fewest  good  qualities  of  any  of  the 
family  of  the  Lagidae,  even  if  he  did  not  equal  others  in 
the  commission  of  actual  crimes.  Hated  by  his  people, 
enfeebled  by  vice  and  disease,  and  blinded  to  his  true  con- 
dition by  his  flatterers,  he  reigned  but  one  year  after  his 
mother's  death.  The  Alexandrians  then  rose  against  him, 
his  own  soldiers  turned  traitors,  and,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  took  refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the  harbour. 
His  security  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  ofHcefs  of 
the  vessel  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  in  crossing  from  thence  to  Cyprus  he  was 
overtaken  by  an  Egyptian  fleet,  and  killed  in  the  battle 
which  ensued. 

9.  Ptolemy  Alexander  was  twice  married.  The  name  of 
his  first  wife  is  unknown,  but  he  left  a  son  by  her,  who  was 
named  afler  himself,  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  carried  with 
him  in  his  flight  from  Egypt.  His  second  wife  was  Cleo- 
patra Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus ;  by  her  he  had 
no  children. 

10.  In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Cleopatra  and  Alexander 
a  death  occurred  which  severed  the  province  of  Cyrene 
from  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Cyrene  had  been  made  into 
an  independent  kingdom  by  the  will  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
and  given  to  his  illegitimate  son,  Ptolemy  Apion.  Apion 
governed  it  in  peace  for  twenty  years,  but  it  was  by  buying 
the  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
territory  of  Carthage,  and  consequently  his  near  and  very 
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dangerous  neighbours.  Cjrene  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Rome  during  the  lifetime  of  Apion,  and 
the  inheritance  was  promised  to  the  republic  at  his  death. 
When  that  event  took  place  the  Roman  Senate,  in  their 
usual  flattering  language,  declared  Cyrene  free,  but  the 
freedom  wan  only  nominal,  and  the  territory  soon  became 
actually  a  province  of  Rome. 

11.  On  the  flight  of  Alexander  the  Alexandrians  sent  an 
embassy  to  bring  back  Lathyrus,  and  he  was  restored  to 
the  throne  without  opposition.  He  had  by  that  time 
reigned  eighteen  years  in  Cyprus,  and  during  this  period 
of  banishment  had  shown  a  wisdom  and  moderation  which, 
when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  must  have 
procured  him  general  esteem. 

12.  The  city  of  Thebes  alone  refused  to  submit  to  him. 
This  once  powerful  capital  had  long  been  decayed  both  in 
commerce  and  wealth,  and  had  quite  lost  its  superiority  in 
arms.  But  the  tombs  of  its  kings,  its  temples,  obelisks 
and  statues,  still  remained,  and  with  them  the  memory  of 
departed  glory.  The  inhabitants,  with  these  proud  relics 
before  their  eyes,  had  for  ^fty  years  been  bending  under 
the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra 
Cocce  ;  and  now,  when  revolution  was  weakening  the  regal 
power  in  Alexandria,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  should  rise  in  insurrection,  and  endeavour  to  free 
themselves  from  a  government  which  had  proved  itself  so 
contemptible  and  intolerable.  For  three  years  the  brave 
Copts  intrenched  themselves  within  their  temples,  and  with- 
btood  the  armies  of  Lathyrus ;  but  bows  and  hatchets  could 
do  little  against  the  power  of  the  Greek  weapons,  and 
Thebes  at  length  fell,  never  more  to  rise.  The  distrust  of 
the  victors  showed  itself  in  the  completeness  of  the  ruin  of 
the  city.  The  temples  might  again  be  converted  into  fort- 
resses, and  they  were  therefore  demolished,  and  wide  acres 
.of  ruin  are  now  all  that  remains  to  prove  the  greatness  of 
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the  city,  and  the  strength  of  the  forces  employed  to  over- 
throw it. 

18.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Lathyrus  that  the  Romans 
were  carrying  on  a  war  with  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontup, 
in  Asia  Minor.  Sylla,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
public, sent  to  Egypt,  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  king.  The 
ambassador  on  this  occasion  was  Lucullus,  whose  name  has 
been  rendered  famous  as  much  by  his  luxury  as  by  his 
military  triumphs.  The  whole  Egyptian  fleet  moved  out  of 
the  harbour  to  meet  him,  an  honour  which  the  kings  of 
Egypt  had  before  kept  for  themselves  alone.  Lathyrus  re- 
ceived him  on  shore  with  the  greatest  respect,  lodged  him 
in  his  palace,  and  invited  him  to  his  table.  But  he  knew 
his  own  interest  too  well  to  aid  in  extending  the  increasing 
power  of  the  republic,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  his  own 
subjugation.  He  at  once  therefore  resolved  not  to  grant 
the  fleet  which  Lucullus  had  been  sent  to  request ;  but,  in 
order  to  soflen  his  refusal,  he  offered  four  times  the  usual 
allowance  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  been  accustomed 
to  provide  for  the  Roman  ambassadors  whilst  living  at  Alex- 
andria, and  added  besides  eighty  talents  of  silver.  Lucul- 
lus understood  the  object  of  this  munificence,  and  refused 
everything  but  his  expenses,  and  then  sailed  hastily  to 
Cyprus,  leaving  the  wonders  of  Egypt  unvisited.  The  king 
endeavoured  to  win  his  fevour  by  ordering  him  a  fleet  of 
honour  to  accompany  him  on  his  voyage,  and  giving  him 
his  portrait  cut  in  an  emerald  ;  but  the  respect  shown  to 
the  ambassador  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  re- 
iiised  to  comply  with  the  wishes,  and  almost  the  commands, 
of  the  master  who  sent  him ;  and  when  soon  afterwards 
Mithridates  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  it  was  only  by 
well-timed  bribes  and  skilful  embassies  that  the  King  of 
Egypt  could  ward  off  the  punishment  which  was  threatened 
him  for  his  contempt  of  Sylla. 

Egypt  was  then  the    only  kingdom   to  the   west  of 
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Persia    which    had   not   submitted  to   the   powerful   re- 
public. 

14.  Lathyrus  reigned  six  years  and  a  half  after  his 
brother's  death.  He  died  B.C.  80,  leaving  a  daughter, 
named  Berenice,  and  two  illegitimate  sons,  each  named 
Ptolemy, 

QUESTIONS  OK  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  How  did  Cleopatra  Cocce  act  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  Physcon 

as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  ? 

2.  Why  was  Ptolemy  Soter  the  Second  named  Lathyrus,  and  how 

did  he  and  his  mother  carry  on  the  joint  government  ? 

3.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  family  quarrels  and  conflicts  which  followed 

the  repudiation  by  Lathyrus  of.  his  first  wife  Cleopatra. 
4.  What  part  did  Cleopatra  Cocce  and  Lathyrus  severally  take  in 
the  civil  war  which  at  this  time  broke  out  in  Palestine,  and 
what  was  the  consequences  ? 

5.  How  did  Lathyrus  and  his  mother  show  their  opposition  to  each 

other  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  ? 

6.  Li  what  way  were  Lathyrus  and  Cleopatra  Cocce  connected  with 

the  course  of  affikirs  in  Judea  after  the  defeat  of  Lathyrus  ? 

7.  How  did  Cleopatra  Cocce  further  evince  her  hatred  to  her  son, 

and  what  at  last  was  her  end  ? 

8.  What  was  the  character  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  how  long  did  he 

reign,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ? 

9.  How  many  wives  had  Ptolemy  Alexander,  and  what  family  did 

he  leave  ? 

10.  How  was  the  province  of  Cyrene  at  this  time  severed  from  the 

kingdom  of  Egypt  ? 

11.  How  was  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  restored  to  his  throne,  and  in  what 

way  did  he  then  govern  ? 

12.  Describe  the  efforts  for  freedom  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 

Thebes. 

13.  In  what  way  did  Lathyrus  offend  the  Eomans  when  they  were 

carrying  on  a  war  with  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus  ? 

14.  How  long  did  Lathyrus  reign,  when  did  he  die,  and  what  child- 

ren  did  he  leave  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PTOLEMY   ALEXAKDEB   II.   AND   PTOLEMY   AULETES — 

B.C.  87-66. 

1.  Cleopatra  Berenice,  tbe  daughter  of 
Lathyrus,  and  the  widow  of  Ptolemy  Alex- 
ander, ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  on  her  father's  death. 
But  her  reign  was  destined  to  be  very  short.  The  crown 
was  claimed  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander 
by  his  first  wife. 

2.  This  yoimg  prince  had  been  brought  up  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  having  been  sent  there  for  safety,  together  with  the 
royal  treasures,  during  the  wars  which  disturbed  Egypt 
under  Cleopatra  Cocce.  Cos  was  at  that  time  considered  a 
kind  of  fortress,  but  the  Egyptians  afterwards  lost  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  the  island  was  seized  by  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pontus,  who  carried  young  Alexander  away  with 
him,  taking  possession  at  the  same  time  of  one  of  the  sacred 
relics  of  Egypt — the  chlami/s,  or  war-cloak,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  had  been  super- 
stitiously  considered  the  safeguard  of  th€  empire.  Alex- 
ander made  his  escape  from  Mithridates  and  fled  to  Sylla  at 
Rome ;  and  now,  on  the  death  of  Lathyrus,  he  endeavoured 
to  bribe  the  Romans  to  aid  him  in  gaining  the  throne  by 
making  a  will  in  which  he  named  the  Roman  people  as  his 
heirs. 

3.  The  bribe  was  accepted,  and,  afler  Berenice  had  been 
queen  for  six  months,  Alexander  was  sent  to  Egypt,  with 
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orders  from  the  Bomans  that  he  should  be  received  as 
king;  whilst,  to  soilen  the  harshness  of  the  command,  he 
"was  told  to  marry  Berenice,  and  allow  her  to  reign  jointly 
with  him. 

The  order  was  obeyed  in  the  letter.  Alexander  landed 
at  Alexandria ;  on  the  nineteenth  day  afterwards  married 
Berenice,  and  on  that  same  day  put  her  to  death.  The 
crime  met  with  its  just  reward.  His  guards  rose  against 
him,  dragged  him  from  the  palace  to  the  G3rmna8ium,  and 
there  killed  him. 

4.  The  legitimate  male  line  of  the  Ptolemies  came  to  an 
end  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  one  of  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  Lathyrus  was  in  consequence  acknowledged  as  the 
rightful  heir.     He  took  the  name  of  Neus  Dionysus,  but  he 

is  usually  known  as  Ptolemy  Auletes,  or  the 
Piper,  from  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  flute — an 
accomplishment  of  which  he  was  very  proud.     His  charac- 
ter was  in  no  way  superior  to  those  of  his  predecessors,  and 
his  reign  was  dull,  unwarlike,  and  vicious. 

5.  The  Romans  were  now  gaining  entire  control  in 
Egypt,  and  although  they  had  refrained  from  actually  seiz- 
ing the  country,  which  they  might  have  done  according  to 
the  will  made  in  their  favour  by  Alexander,  they  were  its 
virtual  sovereigns.  Atdetes  was  permitted  to  retain  his 
throne  only  in  consideration  of  very  laige  bribes,  and  Len- 
tulus,  a  Boman  general,  who  assisted  the  Egyptians  in 
clearing  their  coasts  of  robbers,  put  upon  his  coins  the 
eagle  and  thunderbolt  which  formed  the  stamp  of  the 
Ptolemies,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  exercised  an  act  of 
supreme  power. 

6.  Yet,  whilst  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  was  thus 
passing  into  the  hands  of  another  people,  the  old  laws  of 
Egypt  remained  unchanged,  and    its  religion  was    still 
flourishing.     Some  of  the  finest  temples  were  begun  about 
this  period— those   of  Dendera  and  Latopolis,  or  Eane, 
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being  amongst  the  most  remarkable.  But  a  sligbt  cbange 
was  creeping  into  the  religious  belief  of  the  people.  The 
Egyptian  gods  were  blended  with  those  of  the  Greeks ;  fire 
and  water  also  received  divine  honours,  and  every  day,  when 
the  Temple  of  Serapis,  in  Alexandria,  was  opened,  a  priest, 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  portico,  sprinkled  water  over 
the  marble  floor,  whilst  he  held  forth  fire  to  the  people,  and 
addressed  the  god  in  the  Egyptian  language.  The  old 
degrading  superstition  still,  however,  remained.  The  inner 
walls  of  the  temples  glittered  with  gold  and  amber,  and 
gems,  brought  firom  India  and  Ethiopia ;  but  when  inquiry 
was  made  for  the  image  of  the  god,  a  priest  approached 
with  a  solenm  countenance,  and  chanting  a  hymn,  and 
drawing  aside  a  curtain,  exhibited  a  snake,  a  crocodile, 
a  cat,  or  some  creature  fit  only  to  inhabit  a  cavern  or  a 
desert. 

7.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
the  Roman  army  tmder  Pompey,  and  Judea  was  then  put 
under  a  Roman  governor.  This  was  felt  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  as  a  heavy  blow.  While  their  brethren  had  been 
the  lords  of  Judea  they  had  considered  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  the  Greeks  in  Alexandria;  but  when  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  fell  tmder  the  dominion  of  Rome,  the 
Egyptian  Jews  sank  both  in  their  own  estimation  and  that 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  dwelt.  Disregarding  the 
injunctions  of  their  prophets,  they  had  allied  themselves 
with  the  native  Egyptians,  even  whilst  despising  them  for 
their  religion ;  and  now  they  found  that  they  were  con- 
sidered in  no  way  superior  to  them.  The  privil^es  they 
had  once  enjoyed  were  taken  from  them,  and  they  became 
a  degraded  and  subject  race. 

8.  But  they  were  not  alone  in  their  downfidl.  The  whole 
country  was  tottering  to  its  ruin.  Auletes  lost  friends  year 
by  year,  and  at  length  his  subjects  rose  in  arms  against 
himi  and  he  fled  from  Alexandria  in  disguise,  unattended 
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even  by  a  servant,  and  went  on  board  a  ship  which  was 
about  to  sail  for  Italy. 

9.  The  vessel  touched  at  Rhodes,  and  there  Auletes  met 
the  great  Homan  senator  Cato,  who  was  on  his  way  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  ruled  by  the  brother  of  Auletes.  The  king  sent 
word  to  Cato  that  he  desired  to  see  him,  but  the  proud 
Koman  replied  that  he  was  imwell,  and  if  the  king  required 
to  speak  with  him  he  must  come  to  him.  Auletes  was  in 
no  condition  to  quarrel  with  a  Roman  senaton  He  went 
to  Cato's  lodgings,  but  was  received  with  the  greatest  in- 
civility ;  Cato  did  not  even  rise  from  his  seat  when  the  king 
entered  the  room.  Yet  he  gave  him  advice  which  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  follow.  '  The  whole  wealth  of  Egypt 
would,'  he  said, '  be  a  bribe  too  small  for  the  senators  whose 
favour  the  king  wished  to  gain,  and  it  would  be  better  &r 
to  return  to  Alexandria  and  make  peace  with  his  rebellious 
subjects.'  The  counsel  was  disregarded ;  Auletes  continued 
his  voyage,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign 
arrived  at  Rome  as  a  suppliant. 

10.  In  the  meantime  the  rebellious  Alexandrians  had  set 
upon  the  throne  the  two  eldest  daughters  of  Auletes, 
Cleopatra  Tryphoena  and  Berenice,  and  an  embassy  was 
despatched  to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause  against  that  of 
their  &ther. 

11.  The  bribes  of  Auletes  prevailed  so  far  that  the  Senate 
was  gained  over  to  his  side.  Cicero  made  a  great  speech 
in  his  behalf,  and  Csesar  took  his  part  warmly ;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  procure  the  aid  of  an  army.  Pompey  indeed, 
who  received  the  king  at  his  house  as  his  friend  and  guest, 
was  at  one  time  pointed  out  as  the  person  who  was  to  under- 
take the  task  of  replacing  the  King  of  Egypt  on  the  throne; 
but  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  fearing  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  successful  general,  interfered  to  prevent  it,  bringing 
fi^rward  for  this  purpose  an  ancient  oracle  from  the  Sybil- 
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line  books,  the  meaning  of  which  was  said  to  be:— *  If  a 
King  of  Egypt,  having  occasion  for  aid,  should  apply  for  it, 
refase  hinoi  not  your  friendship,  but  give  him  not  troops, 
lest  you  should  suffer  and  risk  much.*  The  people  were  so 
struck  with  this  warning,  that  no  one  in  the  Senate  dared 
openly  to  support  Auletes,  who  was  in  consequence  obliged 
to  go  from  one  to  the  other,  bribing  and  entreating,  in  the 
hope  that  some  Roman  general  would  at  length  be  led  by 
the  promise  of  money,  and  the  prospect  of  honour,  to 
espouse  his  cause,  though  it  would  be  contraiy  to  the  laws 
of  Rome  to  do  so  without  orders  from  the  Senate. 

12.  Gabinius,  pro>consul  of  Syria,  was  the  person  who 
ultimately  imdertook  to  restore  Auletes.  He  was  gained 
over  by  the  very  lai^e  bribe  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
poimds,  and  was  urged  on  by  pressing  letters  from  Pompey, 
apd  the  advice  of  Mark  Antony,  the  commander  of  the 
cavalry  in  Syria.  His  task  was  not  one  of  much  difficulty, 
for  the  Alexandrians  were  as  usual  suffering  the  evils  of  a 
weak  government. 

13.  Cleopatra  Tryphoena  had  died,  and  as  no  other  child 
of  Auletes  was  old  enough  to  be  joined  with  Berenice  on 
the  throne,  they  had  sent  to  Syria  for  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Antiochus  Grypus,  and  of  Selene,  tlie  sister  of  Lath3rrus,  to 
come  to  Egypt  and  marry  the  queen.  The  Syrian  prince 
did  come,  but  he  was  low-minded  in  his  tastes,  and  was 
even  suspected  of  having  stolen  the  golden  sarcophagus  in 
which  the  body  of  Alexander  was  buried.  His  yoimg  wife 
hated  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  strangled  on  the  fifth  day 
after  she  became  his  wife.  She  then  married  Archelaus,  a 
son  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  King  of  Pontus,  and  with  him 
she  had  reigned  about  twa  years  when  her  &ther,  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  appeared  with  a  Roman  army  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt. 

14.  Gabinius,  as  a  pretext  for  quitting  his  province,  had 
given  out  that  Syria  was  in  danger  firom  the  Egyptian  fleet. 
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Mark  Antony  was  sent  forward  with  the  horse,  and,  after 
routing  the  Egyptians  near  Pelusium,  entered  the  city  with 
Auletes.  The  Egyptian  army  was  at  this  time  in  its 
lowest  state  of  discipline,  and  when  Archelaus  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  throw  up  a  trench  around  the  camp,  they  refused 
to  obey,  saying  that  ditch-making  was  not  work  for  soldiers, 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  As  a 
natural  result  of  this  insubordination,  the  progress  of  Gabi- 
nius  was  easy  and  rapid.  Egypt  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  Aidetes ;  Berenice  was  put  to  death ;  Archelaus  died  in 
battle,  and  Gabinius  then  returned  to  Syria,  leaving  a  body 
of  troops  to  guard  the  throne  of  Auletes,  and  check  the 
rising  of  the  Alexandrians. 

15.  One  person  who  had  assisted  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  unworthy  monarch  had  great  cause  to  regret  his 
efforts.  The  large  bribe  offered  to  Gabinius  was,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  to  be  paid  before  that  # general  undertook 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  Auletes,  who  had  no  money  at 
command,  was  obliged  to  borrow  it  of  Rabirius  Posthumus, 
a  Roman  who  had  before  lent  money  to  the  king,  and  who 
knew  that  all  would  be  lost  should  he  not  be  restored  to 
his  throne.  After  the  re-establishment  of  Auletes,  Rabirius 
made  application  for  payment ;  but  the  king  had  no  means 
of  satisfying  him,  except  by  conferring  upon  him  the  office 
of  paymaster-general,  which  'wns  one  of  great  influence  and 
profit,  and  by  the  means  of  which  Rabirius  might  in  time 
have  repaid  himself  his  loan.  He  was  indeed  for  the  time 
the  master  of  the  city ;  all  the  taxes  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  he  assumed  great  state,  even  wearing  a  royal 
robe.  But  his  extortions  at  length  made  him  odious  to  the 
people,  and  he  was  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison. 
He  contrived  to  escape,  and  went  to  Rome,  but  there  he 
was  in  an  equally  dangerous  position,  for  a  public  trial 
awaited  him.  The  expedition  of  Gabinius  had  been  illegal  •, 
the  sums  which  he  had  received  were  considered  as  unjust 
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gains,  and  a  large  portion  having  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Eabirius,  he  was  made  answerable  for  them.  His  case  is 
remarkable  because  he  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but,  as  it 
is  believed,  unsuccessfully, 

16.  The  condition  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Auletes 
was  very  miserable.  The  laws  were  not  enforced,  crimes 
were  left  unpunished,  and  property  in  consequence  became 
unsafe.  In  many  cases  whole  villages  lived  upon  plunder. 
The  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  under  a 
settled  chief,  and  when  any  merchant  or  husbandman  was 
robbed,  he  applied  to  this  chief,  who  usually  restored  to  him 
the  stolen  property,  on  payment  of  one  fourth  of  its  value. 
And  as  the  country  decayed  in  wealth,  power,  and  popula- 
tion, so  also  it  became  less  and  less  noted  for  science  and 
literature.  No  distinguished  Alexandrian  authors  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes. 

17.  The  king  died  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
leaving  four  children,  Cleopatra,  Arsinoe,  and  two 
Ptolemies. 

QUESTIONS   ON  THE   CHAPTER. 

1.  By  whom  was  the  crown  claimed  on  the  death  of  Lathyrus  ? 

2.  What  events  had  marked  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Ptolemy 

Alexander  11.? 

3.  What  were  the  eventful  circumstances  connected  with  the  mar- 

riage of  Alexander  II.  and  Berenice  ? 

4.  Who  was  acknowledged  as  the  successor  of  Ptolemy  Alexander, 

and  by  what  name  is  he  generally  known  ? 
6.  How  did  the  Romans  show  that  they  were  now  the  virtual  sove- 
reigns of  Egypt  ? 

6.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  religion  of  Egypt  at  this  period  ? 

7.  What  effect  had  the  subjection  of  Judea  to  die  Roman  General 

Pompey  upon  the  Jews  in  Egypt  ? 

8.  What  circumstances  caused  Auletes  to  flee  from  Egypt  ? 

9.  Describe  the  interview  of  Auletes  and  the  Roman  Senator  Cato» 

and  its  result. 
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10.  Whom  did  the  Alexandrians  place  upon  the  throne  in  the  room 

of  Aoletes  ? 

1 1.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Eoman  Senate  when  appealed  to  by 

Auletes  and  his  daughters  ? 

12.  What  measures  were  ultimately  taken  for  the  restoration'  of 

Auletes  ? 

13.  In  what  way  had  the  goyemment  of  Egypt  been  carried  on  whilst 

Auletes  was  at  Kome,  and  who  were  its  sovereigns  when  he 
returned  with  a  Eoman  army  ? 

14.  What  was  the  coiirse  of  events  which  marked  the  restoration  of 

Auletes  by  the  aid  of  Grabinius  ? 
]  5.  How  was  the  person  who  advanced  the  money  required  for  the 
re-establishment  of  Auletes  on  the  throne  rewarded  ? 

16.  What  was  the  civil  and  literary  condition  of  Egypt  under  Ptolemy 

Auletes  ? 

17.  How  long  did  Auletes  reign,  and  how  many  children  did  he  leave 

at  his  death  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CLEOPATBA — B.a  56-80. 

1.  Ptolemy  Auletes,  by  his  will,  left  his  kingdom  to 
Cleopatra  and  his  eldest  son,  who,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian custom,  were  to  marry  and  reign  jointly;  and,  in 
order  to  secure  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  placed  his 
son  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Roman  Senate,  sent  a 
copy  of  his  will  to  Rome,  and  called  upon  the  Roman 
people,  by  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  and  by  the  trea- 
ties by  which  they  were  bound,  to  see  that  it  was  obeyed. 

2.  But  Rome  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  interfere 
for  the  support  of  any  foreign  power.  The  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  great  generals,  Pompey  and  Julius  Csesar, 
were  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  people  ;  and,  although 
Pompey  was  voted  tutor  to  the  young  king,  the  office  was 
merely  nominal ;  and  whilst  he  was  striving  to  recover  the 
power  which,  day  by  day,  was  passing  into  the  hands  of 
his  rival  Caesar,  the  government  of  Egypt  underwent  a 
great  change.  Pothinus,  an  officer  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  young  Ptolemy,  declared  his  pupil  sole  monarch,  and 
the  will  of  Auletes  and  the  claims  of  Cleopatra  were  com- 
pletely set  aside. 

3.  The  young  princess,  who  was  then  about 

B.C.  36k  seventeen,  and  possessed  great  talent,  exquisite 
beauty,  and  unrivalled  powers  of  fascination,  fled  into  Sjrria, 
where  she  hoped  to  raise  an  army  and  claim  her  rights  by 
force  of  arms.  But  this  was  an  undertaking  requiring  time 
as  well  as  energy,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  year  of  her 
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reign  that  she  confronted  her  brother  at  Pelusium ;  Ptole- 
my's forces  being  stationed  upon  the  coast,  and  Cleopatra's 
at  a  little  distance. 

4.  At  this  juncture,  Pompey,  having  lost  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  being  in  peril  of  his  life  fronoi  Csesar,  landed 
on  the  shores  of  Egypt  alone.  He  hoped  to  receive  from 
the  young  king  some  return  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown 
his  father,  but  Ptolemy  had  been  early  trained  in  selfish- 
ness. To  befriend  Pompey  was  to  make  an  enemy  of 
Csssar,  and  Csesar  then  possessed  the  chief  power  in  Rome. 
When  Pothinus  and  the  other  coimciUors  advised  that 
Pompey  should  be  murdered,  the  king  made  no  effort  in 
his  favour.  The  proverb  quoted  by  Theodotus,  his  tutor  in 
rhetoric,  *Dead  men  do  not  bite,'  was  too  convincing  to  be 
resisted,  and  Achillas,  an  Egyptian  general,  was  sent  with  a 
body  of  soldiers  to  the  seaside  to  receive  the  great  Roman 
as  a  friend,  and  then  to  kill  him  as  a  foe.  Achillas  handed 
Pompey  out  of  his  galley,  but  as  soon  as  he  touched  the 
shore  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  carried  to 
the  young  Ptolemy,  who  thus  for  the  first  time,  and 
without  regret,  saw  the  countenance  of  his  fether's  beat 
friend. 

5.  Caesar,  in  the  meantime,  had  closely  followed  Pompey, 
and  landed  at  Alexandria  with  a  small  force  before  any 
engagement  had  taken  place  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra. He  entered  the  city  as  a  master,  the  lictors  march- 
ing before  him,  bearing  the  fasces  as  the  mark  of  his 
rank.  Theodotus,  who  had  counselled  the  murder  of 
Pompey,  approached  him  with  the  head  of  his  enemy  in 
his  hand ;  but  Caesar's  noble  though  ambitious  heart  was 
little  likely  to  be  touched  by  such  a  spectacle.  He  turned 
away  his  eyes  in  horror,  and  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
interred  with  all  the  usual  solemnities,  and  the  better  to 
evince  his  respect  for  his  great  rival,  he  received  with 
kindness  and  loaded  with  favours  all  persons  then  in  Egypt 

X 
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who  had  adhered  to  him.     This  generosity  was,  however, 
more  important  to  the  Romans  than  the  Alexandrians. 

6.  Caesar  to  them  was  only  the  possessor  of  an  usurped 
authority.  He  took  upon  himself,  as  Roman  consul,  to 
decide  the  dispute  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  and 
ordered  both  to  disband  their  armies,  and  he  demanded 
besides  from  the  people  the  payment  of  a  large  debt  to 
himself,  which  had  been  contracted  by  the  late  king.  The 
Alexandrians  were  excessively  irritated  by  tliese  claims, 
which  were  made  more  intolerable  by  the  contrivance  of 
Pothinus,  who,  being  treasurer,  collected  the  tribute,  and, 
in  doing  so,  made  it  appear  as  harassing  as  possible.  He 
caused  only  wooden  and  earthen  vessels  to  be  placed  upon 
the  king's  table,  on  the  pretence  that  Caesar  had  taken  all 
the  gold  and  silver  for  his  debt,  and  he  supplied  the  Roman 
soldiers  with  musty  com,  and,  when  they  complained,  said 
*  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  as  they  lived  at  other  people's 
cost.'  The  Alexandrians  were  at  length  wrought  up  to  a 
state  of  excitement  and  tumult  bordering  upon  insurrection. 
Caesar's  life  was  scarcely  safe,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  leave 
Egypt  on  account  of  contrary  winds,  he  was  compelled  to 
send  for  large,  reinforcements. 

7.  Cleopatra  was,  at  this  time,  with  her  army  beyond 
Pelusium,  but  believing  that  a  personal  interview  would 
have  more  weight  with  Caesar  in  the  decision  he  was  about 
to  make  as  to  her  claims,  than  anything  she  could  say  by 
letter,  she  set  sail  for  Alexandria  privately,  in  a  little  boat, 
taking  with  her  no  one  but  Apollodorus,  a  Sicilian.  It  was 
dark  night  when  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  of 
the  citadel,  and  to  enter  without  being  discovered  seemed 
impossible.  In  this  emergency  Cleopatra  suggested  that 
she  should  lay  herself  down  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a 
bundle  of  clothes,  which  Apollodorus  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth, 
and  fastened  with  a  thong ;  and  in  that  manner  the  Egyp- 
tian princess  was  carried  through  the  port  of  the  citadel  to 

*»  palace  in  which  Caesar  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
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Her  interyiew  was  as  successful  as  she  had  anticipated, 
and  the  next  day  orders  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  that  she  was 
to  be  acknowledged  as  queen. 

8.  The  young  king  was  furious  with  indignation.  In 
the  open  street  he  took  off  his  diadem,  tore  it  to  pieces, 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground ;  and  then,  bursting  into  tears, 
ci'ied  out  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  summoned  the  aid  of 
the  people  who  had  gathered  around  him.  They  rushed  to 
Caesar's  residence,  and  the  Roman  general  would  infallibly 
have  been  overpowered,  if  he  had  not  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  show  himself  to  the  populace  from  a  part  of  the 
palace  so  high  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  whilst  standing 
there.  With  fair  promises  he  appeased  the  people  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  following  day  he  summoned  a  general  assem- 
bly, and  caused  the  will  of  the  late  king  to  be  read  aloud. 

9.  According  to  the  intention  of  that  will  he  then 
decreed  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should  reign  jointly  in 
Egypt,  whilst  the  younger  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe  should 
reign  in  Cyprus.  The  latter  arrangement  was  a  gift,  made 
in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Egyptians,  as  the  Romans 
were  actually  lords  of  the  island. 

10.  With  this  decision  every  one  was  satisfied  except 
Pothinus,  who,  seeing  his  own  downfall  in  the  success  of 
Cleopatra,  and  the  influence  she  was  gaining  over  Csesar, 
strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  people,  and  rouse  their  fears  lest  Cleopatra  should 
eventually  be  allowed  by  Caesar  to  reign  alone — a  possibility 
entirely  repugnant  to  their  habits  and  prejudices.  When 
a  sufficient  party  was  gained  over  to  his  side,  he  sent  for 
Achillas,  who  had  remained  with  Ptolemy's  army  at  Pelu- 
sium,  and  open  war  was  declared. 

11.  The  position  of  Caesar  was  now  full  of  danger.  He 
had  no  friends  in  the  city,  and  only  his  small  body  of 
troops  in  which  to  trust.  Taking  with  him  Cleopatra, 
who  had  completely  fascinated  him,  with  the  two  young 

x2 
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Ptolemies,  their  sister  Arsinoe,  and  Pothinus,  as  hostages 
for  his  own  safety,  he  shut  himself  up  in*a  quarter  of  the 
city  called  the  Bruchium,  where  the  harbour  was  his  pro- 
tection on  one  side,  whilst  the  strong  walls  of  his  palace 
served  as  a  fortress.  His  great  object  was  to  keep  pos- 
session of  his  own  vessels,  which  were  lying  in  the  harbour 
and  the  docks.  If  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
he  would  lose  everything ;  and  when  the  trained  bands  of 
Achillas,  though  repulsed  by  the  Romans  in  the  narrow 
streets,  made  their  way  to  the  harbour,  and  there  seemed 
about  to  gain  the  victory,  Caesar  ordered  the  galleys  in 
the  docks  to  be  set  on  fire,  that  so  at  least  the  Egyptians 
should  not  obtain  possession  of  them.  But  the  fiames  from 
the  burning  vessels  spread  much  further  than  was  intended. 
The  docks  were  near  the  Museum.  The  Museum  con- 
tained the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Library;  the  fire  ex- 
tended from  the  ships  to  the  buildings;  and  the  seven 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  to  which  Alexandria  had  owed 
so  much  of  its  renown,  were  utterly  destroyed. 

12.  Caesar's  best  hope  now  was  in  fortifying  the  quarter 
of  the  city  which  he  had  seized ;  by  those  means  he  trusted 
to  be  able  to  keep  his  enemies  at  bay  until  succour  could 
be  sent  him  from  his  friends  and  allies,  to  whom  he  sent 
intelligence  of  his  situation. 

He  had,  however,  as  he  must  well  have  known,  traitors 
in  his  palace.  Pothinus,  the  governor  and  first  minister  of 
the  young  king,  gave  constant  intelligence  to  Achillas  of 
all  that  passed,  and  urged  him  to  continue  his  attacks 
vigorously,  as  the  Romans  were  in  great  want  of  stores ; 
but  one  of  these  letters  being  at  last  intercepted,  he  was 
put  to  death.  At  the  same  time  Ganimedes,  an  ofiSicer  of 
the  palace,  who  had  shared  the  treason  of  Pothinus,  and 
feared  to  be  partaker  of  his  £ite,  escaped,  carrying  with 
him  the  young  princess  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  educated. 
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13.  They  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Achillas,  where 
Aranoe  was  receiTed  with  great  joj,  and  immediately 
proclaimed  queen ;  but  Achillas  was  not  long  permitted  to 
retain  his  command.  Ganimedes  formed  a  design  to 
supplant  him,  and  by  bringing  forward  accusations  of 
treachery,  caused  him  to  be  killed,  and  was  then  chosen 
by  Arainoe  to  be  general  in  his  stead.  The  princess  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  she  urged  on  the  war  with 
the  eneigy  of  an  experienced  general. 

14.  Neither  was  Ganimedes  at  all  wanting  in  talent. 
Amongst  other  schemes  formed  for  compelling  Gsesar  to 
surrender  was  one  which  had  for  its  object  the  spoiling  of 
the  water  in  the  Bruchium.  The  only  fresh  water  in 
Alexandria  was  that  of  the  Nile,  and  in  every  large  house 
there  were  vaulted  reservoirs  in  which  it  was  kept.  Year 
by  year,  at  the  swelling  of  the  liver,  the  water  was  brought 
into  the  city  by  a  canal,  which  had  been  cut  on  purpose, 
and  was  then,  by  the  means  of  a  sluice,  turned  into  the 
vaulted  reaenroirs,  which  were  the  cisterns  of  the  city.  It 
became  clear  by  d^rees,  and  the  masters  of  houses  and 
their  ^miiies  drank  of  it.  But  the  poor  people  were  com> 
pelled  to  drink  the  running  water,  which  was  muddy  and 
very  unwholesome.  The  reservoirs  were  made  in  such  a 
way  that  tfaej  all  had  commimication  with  each  other,  and 
it  was  to  this  circumstance  that  Ganimedes  trusted  for 
the  carrying  out  of  his  scheme.  He  contrived  to  stop  up 
all  the  communications  between  the  reservoirs  in  the 
Boman  quarter  and  those  in  his  own«  and  then  managed 
to  turn  sea  water  into  the  former.  The  Boman  soldiers 
were  supplied  from  the  dstems,  and  they  complained  that 
the  water  was  brackish,  and  day  by  day  the  evil  increased. 
The  alarm  became  at  length  so  great  that  Caesar  gave 
orders  to  the  centurions  to  put  aside  all  other  woik  and 
immediately  oommenoe  digging  weUs;  and  notwithstand* 
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ing  the  belief  which  for  three  centuries  had  been  enter- 
tained, that  the  place  contained  no  springs,  in  one  night 
they  found  water  sufficient  for  the  whole  city. 

15.  The  next  plan  of  the  Alexandrians  was  to  attack 
Caesar's  ships  in  the  harbour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
took  the  most  anxious  interest  in  the  result  of  this  naval 
engagement.  They  crowded  the  housetops,  and  stationed 
themselves  upon  the  lighthouse  in  the  Island  of  Pharos, 
shouting  to  those  of  their  friends  who  were  near,  and 
making  signs  to  those  who  were  far  off.  But  Caesar  was 
successful.  Two  Egyptian  ships  were  taken,  and  three 
sunk,  and  the  rest  sought  safety  near  the  shore  and  the 
island,  where  they  were  guarded  by  the  troops  which  kept 
the  harbour. 

16.  This  protection  was  a  disadvantage  for  the  Romans, 
and  Caesar  resolved  to  deprive  them  of  it.  He  placed  his 
cohorts  in  boats,  crossed  the  harbour,  carried  the  island  by 
storm,  and  seized  the  castle  at  the  end  of  the  Heptasta- 
dium,  the  mole  which  joined  the  island  to  the  city.  But 
the  Alexandrians  still  held  a  castle  at  the  city  end  of  the 
mole,  and  when  Caesar  attacked  this  he  was  beaten. 

17.  His  soldiers  were  driven  back  into  their  boats,  and 
his  own  boat  was  sunk  by  the  numbers  who  crowded  into 
it.  He  himself  was  only  saved  by  throwing  himself  into 
the  sea  and  swimming  to  the  next  boat,  with  the  help  of 
one  hand,  the  other — ^in  which  were  papers  of  importance 
— being  held  above  the  water.  In  this  defeat  the  Romans 
lost  eight  hundred  men,  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  Caesar 
lost  his  scarlet  chlamys^  the  mark  of  his  rank  as  a  general. 
The  Alexandrians  rejoiced  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  and 
hung  it  as  a  trophy  upon  a  pole,  which  they  fixed  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  city. 

18.  After  this  struggle  the  two  parties  agreed  to  a  truce. 
The  Alexandrians  were  tired  of  the  cruel  government, of 
Arsinoe  and  her  slave  Ganimedes,  and  desired   to  have 
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their  king,  who  was  Caesar^s  prisoner,  and  this  demand 
was  complied  with.  The  yomig  Ptolemy  was  profuse  in 
liis  expressions  of  good-will  and  promises  of  friendship, 
and  even  entreated,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Bruchium,  so  as  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  delight  of  Caesar's  presence.  But,  with  the 
perfidy  common  to  his  family,  he  no  sooner  found  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  guards  than  he  dried  his 
tears,  forgot  his  friendship,  and  turned  all  his  energies  to 
echemes  for  dislodging  Caesar  from  his  position. 

19.  About  this  time  the  forces  from  Cilicia  and  Syria,  for 
which  CaBsar  had  sent,  arriyed  at  Pelusium,  stormed  the 
city,  and  marched  towards  Memphis,  intending  to  cross 
the  Nile  near  HeliopoUs.  Ptolemy  sent  a  body  of  troops 
from  Alexandria  to  oppose  them,  whilst  Caesar  marched 
to  their  assistance.  The  Egyptians  were  no  match  for 
the  increased  army  of  the  Romans.  Ptolemy  was  defeated 
in  several  battles,  and  at  length  his  camp  was  stormed. 
The  Alexandrians  fled  in  disorder  to  their  ships  on  the 
Nile,  and  in  effecting  his  escape  the  young  king  was 
drowned. 

Caesar  was  now  entire  master  of  Egypt,  and  again  lie 
insisted  that  the  will  of  Auletes  should  be  obeyed.  The 
3'ounger  Ptolemy,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  was  to 
share  the  throne  with  Cleopatra. 

20.  Cssar  was  himself  devoted  to  Cleopatra,  whom  he 
treated  as  his  ivife,  and  for  a  while  he  sacrificed  everything 
to  her ;  but,  after  remaining  in  Egypt  for  more  than  a  year, 
he  left  her  and  her  in£uit  child,  who  was  called  Caesarion, 
in  order  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Pbamaces,  King  of 
Pontua.  He  defeated  this  monarch  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  described  lus  conquest  in  three  words,  '  Venij  vidiy  vicij 
— ^I  came,  saw,  and  conquered. 

21.  Whilst  engaged  in  his  insignificant  war  in  Egypt, 
Cxaar   had   been   appointed  Dictator   at  Some,  but    he 
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allowed  Mark  Antony  to  exercise  the  power,  and  for  six 
months  before  his  return  to  Italy  he  had  not  written 
even  one  letter  home,  being  apparently  ashamed  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  he  had  entangled  himself.  Neverthe- 
less, when  he  did  at  length  reach  Rome,  he  amused  him- 
self and  the  people  with  a  grand  triumphal  show,  in  which 
were  exhibited  a  cameleopard,  then  seen  by  the  Romans 
for  the  first  time,  together  with  a  statue  of  the  Nile  god, 
borne  in  a  chariot,  and  a  representation  of  the  Pharos 
lighthouse  on  fire,  with  painted  fiames. 

22.  In  this  procession  walked  the  imhappy  princess 
Arsinoe,  whom  Csesar  had  carried  away  from  Egypt  as  his 
prisoner,  following  the  car  of  her  conqueror,  and  laden 
with  golden  chains.  She  was  indeed  set  at  liberty  imme- 
diately afterwards,  but  Csesar  would  not  permit  her  to 
return  to  Egypt,  lest  her  presence  should  occasion  new 
troubles.  Arsinoe  chose  the.  province  of  Asia  for  her 
residence,  and  was  subsequently  killed  by  order  of  her 
sister. 

23.  The  life  of  the  great  Dictator  was  now  soon  to  be 
brought  to  a  close,  for  not  three  years  after  the  display  of 
his  triumph  to  the  admiring  crowds  he  was  murdered  hy 
Brutus  and  the  conspirators  who  dreaded  his  power  over 
Roman  liberty. 

The  murder  of  Csesar  was  the  signal  for  a  civil  war 
between  the  party  of  the  conspirators  and  the  friends  of 
Csesar ;  the  latter  being  headed  by  Octavianus  (afterwards 
Augustus  Csesar)  and  Mark  Antony. 

24.  Which  side  Cleopatra  intended  to  espouse  was  for 
some  time  doubtful.  She  was  now  sole  Queen  of  Egypt, 
and  had  no  will  but  her  own  to  consult,  for  she  had  caused 
her  young  brother,  and  nominal  husband,  to  be  put  to 
death  when  he  attained*  the  age  of  fifteen.  Perhaps  she 
thought  that,  by  siding  with  Augustus  and  Antony,  she 
might  injure  the    prospects  of  her  son,  Csesarion;  for. 
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although  she  professed  to  fit  out  a  fleet  which  should  aid 
Ccesar^s  friends,  her  delay  and  hesitation  were  so  obvious 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  conspirators  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Antony  sent  orders  to  her  to  meet  him  at  Tarsus, 
and  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  lent  assistance  to  his 
enemies. 

25.  Tarsus,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  merchants 
enriched  it  by  industry,  and  ornamented  it  with  public 
buildings;  and  the  Greek  philosophers  who  frequented 
it  spread  themselves  everywhere  as  leaders,  one  of  them 
even  sailing  to  the  distant  island  of  Britain.  But  it  was 
now  to  be  the  witness  of  scenes  very  different  from  those 
of  industry  and  learning. 

26.  Cleopatra,  on  receiving  Antony's  message,  felt  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  cope  with  the  power  of 
a  Roman  general.  She  could  only  hope  to  obtain  his 
favour  by  exercising  the  fascination  which  had  triumphed 
over  Csesar.  She  was  still  only  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
her  beauty  and  grace  were  imdiminished,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  appear  before  the  general  whom  she  feared, 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  might 
exhibit  her  loveliness  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Accom- 
panied by  an  Egyptian  fleet,  she  sailed  for  Cilicia,  carrying 
with  her  rich  treasures  for  presents,  and  entered  the  river 
Cydnus  in  a  magnificent  galley,  the  stem  of  which  was 
covered  with  gold,  whilst  the  sails  were  of  scarlet  cloth, 
and  the  silver  oars  beat  time  to  the  music  of  flutes  and 
harps.  Cleopatra,  dressed  to  represent  the  goddess  Venus, 
lay  under  a  gold-embroidered  awning ;  boys,  like  Cupids, 
stood  on  each  side  of  her  couch,  fanning  her.  Her  maidens, 
attired  as  graces  and  sea-nymphs,  steered  the  vessel  and 
handled  its  silken  cordage  ;  and,  as  she  drew  near  the  city^ 
the  scent  of  perfume,  burnt  upon  the  deck,  was  wafled  by 
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the  winds  to  the  shores,  which  were  lined  with  crowds  who 
had  come  forth  to  witness  the  landing  of  the  Egyptian 
queen. 

Antony,  seated  at  his  tribunal,  was  listening  to  the 
complaints  brought  before  him,  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself  left  alone ;  lictors  and  servants  had  alike  departed, 
tempted  by  the  report  that  the  goddess  Venus  had  come 
in  masquerade,  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good  of 
Asia. 

27.  Cleopatra  had  no  sooner  landed  than  Antony  sent 
to  invite  her  to  supper ;  but  she  replied  that  it  was  her 
wish  to  entertain  him,  and  that  tents  would  be  prepared 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  entertainment  prepared 
was  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The  dishes 
placed  upon  the  table  were  of  gold,  set  with  precious 
stones  ;  the  tent  was  adorned  with  purple  hangings,  and  the 
couches  were  ornamented  with  gold.  Antony  was  lavish 
in  his  admiration,  but  not  so  lavish  as  Cleopatra  in  her 
gifts.  What  he  saw  was,  she  said,  but  a  trifle,  and  she 
begged  that  he  would  accept  the  whole  as  a  gift  from  her. 
A  similar  spectacle  of  magnificent  folly  was  exhibited  the 
next  day,  but  on  a  yet  grander  scale.  Antony  brought 
friends  and  generals  to  the  entertainment,  and  Cleopatra 
again  bestowed  on  him  the  gold  upon  the  table,  whilst  she 
gave  to  each  of  his  friends  the  couch  upon  which  he  sat. 
A  succession  of  these  dinners  followed ;  and  one  evening, 
when  Antony  playfully  blamed  her  wastefulness,  and  told 
her  that  it  was  impossible  to  fiure  in  a  more  costly  manner, 
Cleopatra  assured  him  that  the  next  entertainment  should 
cost  ten  thousand  sestertia,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Antony  believed  tliis  to  be  impossible,  and  laid 
a  wager  that  the  promise  would  not  be  kept.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  met  as  usual,  and  partook  of  a  splendid 
repast.  Antony  called  upon  Cleopatra  to  reckon  the  cost 
of  the  meats  and  wines,  but  her  reply  was  that  they  were 
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not  to  be  counted  ;  she  vrould  herself  eat  and  drink  the  ten 
thousand  sestertia.  The  dishes  were  then  removed,  and  a 
cup  of  vinegar  was  placed  upon  the  table.  Cleopatra  wore 
in  her  ears  two  pearls,  the  largest  known  in  the  world,  and 
which  she  had  received  as  part  of  her  royal  inheritance. 
Taking  one  of  these,  she  dropped  it  into  the  vinegar, 
watched  till  it  was  dissolved,  and  then  drank  it  off. 
Plaucus,  one  of  the  guests  who  had  been  made  the  judge 
of  the  wager,  stopped  her  as  she  was  abou,t  to  do  the 
same  with  the  other,  and  decided  that  Antony  had  lost 
his  wager.  The  pearl  which  was  saved  was  afterwards 
cut  in  two,  and  made  into  a  pair  of  earrings  for  the  statue 
of  Venus,  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

28.  By  this  time  all  idea  of  an  accusation  against  Cleo- 
patra was  at  an  end.  She  had  completely  won  the  heart 
of  Antony  by  her  beauty,  grace,  and  varied  talents ;  her 
wit  being,  as  we  are  told,  remarkable,  her  voice  exquisitely 
melodious,  whilst  she  was  believed  to  be  the  only  sovereign 
of  that  period  who  could  understand  the  languages  of  all  her 
subjects — Greek,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Troglodytic,  Hebrew^ 
Arabic,  and  Syriac.  Antony  could  refuse  her  nothing,  and 
the  first  favour  which  he  granted  was  the  murder  of  her 
sister  Arsinoe  I 

29.  The  interests  and  the  duty  of  Antony,  at  this  time, 
called  him  back  to  Rome,  where  his  faithful  wife,  Pulvia, 
was  with  difficulty  keeping  up  his  influence  against  that 
of  Augustus,  who  had  now  become  his  rival  for  power ; 
but,  infatuated  by  the  arts  of  Cleopatra,  he  followed  her 
to  Alexandria.  There  the  same  scenes  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance and  absurdity  which  had  been  exhibited  at  Tarsus 
were  repeated.  Philotas,  a  physician,  who  was  following 
his  studies  at  Alexandria,  told  the  grandfather  of  Plu- 
tarch, the  biographer,  that  he  was  once  invited  to  see 
Antony's  dinner  cooked.  Amongst  the  meats  were 
eight  boars  roasting  whole.     The  cook  explained  to  him 
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that  there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  guests  ex- 
pected, but  as  everything  was  to  be  served  up  in  perfection, 
and  as  Antony  was  very  unpunctual,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  at  least  eight  dinners  ready,  in  order  that  one 
might  be  sent  up  at  any  moment. 

,  Whilst  Anthony  was  thus  humoured  in  his  luxurious 
extravagance,  Cleopatra  spared  no  efforts  to  please  him 
in  otlier  ways.  Her  own  power  depended  upon  his,  for 
if  he  turned  against  her,  she  well  knew  her  kingdom 
would  be  taken  from  her.  She  never  lost  sight  of  him 
therefore,  but  hunted  and  gambled  with  him,  was  pre- 
sent when  he  exercised  his  troops,  and,  indeed,  devoted 
herself  to  the  one  sole  object  of  so  amusing  him  that  he 
should  have  no  time  for  disgust.  But  the  puerility  of  these 
amusements  was  excessive.  Antony  was  one  day  fishing, 
and  was  greatly  displeased  because  he  caught  nothing. 
Cleopatra  was  present,  and  he  was  unwilling,  before  her, 
to  appear  unsuccessful.  He  contrived,  therefore,  to  give 
an  order  to  some  fishermen,  who  were  in  attendance,  to 
dive  under  the  water  and  fasten  some  of  their  large  fishes 
to  his  hook,  which  he  then  drew  up.  The  queen  per- 
ceived his  artifice,  but  affected  great  admiration  and  sur- 
prise at  his  good  fortune.  The  next  day  she  invited  a 
party  of  friends  to  join  her  again  in  a  fishing  expedition, 
and  when  they  were  all  in  the  boats,  and  Antony  had 
thrown  his  line,  she  gave  a  secret  order  to  one  of  her 
own  servants  to  dive,  as  the  fisherman  had  done  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  fasten  a  large  salt  fish  to  Antony's 
hook.  When  the  salt  fish  was  drawn  up,  a  shout  of 
laughter  arose,  whilst  Cleopatra  turned  to  Antony  and 
said,  *You  may  leave  fishing  to  us  petty  princes  of 
Pharos  and  Canopus ;  your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities, 
provinces,  and  kingdoms.* 

30.  Notwithstanding  the   efforts  made  to  detain  him, 
Antony,  however,  was  at  length  recalled  to  Europe.     Let- 
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ters  arrived  which  told  him  that  his  wife  and  brother  had 
been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  he  left  Egypt 
in  consequence ;  but,  before  he  reached  Eome,  Fulvia  was 
dead  ;  and  Antony,  selfish  and  unfeeling,  made  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  a  marriage  of  policy  with  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus. 

31.  It  was  thought  that  this  marriage  would  lead  him  to 
forget  Cleopatra ;  but  the  following  year  he  engaged  in  a 
war  in  Syria,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Egyptian  queen, 
begging  that  she  would  join  him  there.  Cleopatra,  who 
pretended  that  she  was  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  had 
felt  much  aggrieved  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  her  from  complying  with  his  request ; 
and,  when  she  once  more  met  him,  her  power  over  him  ap- 
peared greater  than  ever. 

32.  She  persuaded  him  to  give  her  the  provinces  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coele- Syria,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  part  of 
Judea,  and  part  of  Arabia ;  and  she  also  entreated  for  the 
death  of  Herod,  King  of  Judsea,  who  had  lately  received 
his  kingdom  from  the  Homans.  He  had  urged  Antony  to 
break  through  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  Cleopatra,  and 
rouse  himself  to  withstand  the  increasing  power  of  Augus- 
tus ;  and  this  counsel  the  queen  could  not  forgive.  She 
fiiiled,  however,  in  her  efforts.  Herod  lived,  and  retained 
his  dominions ;  but  he  was  in  such  fear  of  Antony,  that 
some  time  afterwards,  when  the  latter,  accompanied  by 
Cleopatra,  visited  Damascus,  he  was  compelled  to  receive 
the  queen  with  civility,  though  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
hatred  which  she  bore  him. 

33.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  her  crimes  and  follies,  Cleopatra 
retained  the  best  characteristic  of  her  family — ^an  interest 
in  literature.  Amongst  the  other  gifts  bestowed  upon 
her  by  Antony  was  the  large  library  of  the  city  of  Per- 
gamus,  which  had  been  the  object  of  so  much  jealousy  to 
Ptolemy  Physcon.     Cleopatra  placed    the  two  hundred 
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thousand  volumes  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexan- 
dria; and  thus,  though  the  great  collection  attached  to 
the  Museum  had  been  destroyed  by  Caesar's  troops,  Alex- 
andria again  possessed  the  largest  library  in  the  world, 
while  Pergamus  ceased  to  be  at  all  distinguished  for  its 
learning. 

34.  After  the  meeting  in  Syria,  Cleopatra  returned  to 
Egypt,  and  Antony  pursued  his  conquests  in  Parthia ;  but 
when  they  were  completed  his  anxiety  to  be  with  Cleo- 
patra became  so  great,  that  he  seriously  endangered  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers  by  the  marches  which  he  compelled 
them  to  make  in  a  season  of  great  severity.  His  wife 
Octavia,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  her  virtues  as  Cleo- 
patra for  her  vices,  would  willingly  have  joined  him,  and 
left  Rome  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  sent  a  message  to  prevent 
her  from  continuing  her  journey,  and,  at  the  instigation 
of  Cleopatra,  even  refused  to  accept  the  presents  which 
he  was  informed  she  had  prepared.  Octavia  returned  to 
Rome  to  employ  herself  in  educating  her  own  children 
and  those  of  Antony  and  Fulvia,  and  her  husband 
hastened  to  Egypt,  and  once  more  gave  himself  up  to 
the  degrading  influence  exercised  over  him  by  Cleopatra, 
whilst  he  assumed  for  himself  a  dignity  belonging  only 
to  royalty.  In  a  public  assembly,  called  for  the  express 
purpose  of  settling  the  government  of  Egypt  and  the 
provinces,  and  in  which  he  and  Cleopatra  appeared  seated 
on  golden  thrones,  tJieir  children  were  declared  to  be 
kings,  the  children  of  kings.  Large  provinces  were 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  Ceesarion  was,  according  to 
Antony's  decree,  thenceforth  associated  with  Cleopatra 
in  the  government.  To  the  queen  herself  Antony  gave 
on  this  occasion  the  whole  of  the  booty  which  he  had 
taken  in  his  Parthian  wars,  and  also  his  prisoner  Tigranes, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian  king. 

35.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  Antony  was  thus 
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wasting  all  that  was  most  valuable,  both  in  time,  character 
and  wealth,  upon  the  unworthy  queen,  he  had  no  trust  in 
her.  Now  that  his  power  in  Rome  was  lessened,  he 
dreaded  lest  she  should  turn  against  him.  He  lived  in 
fear  of  being  poisoned  by  her,  and  would  not  venture  to 
eat  or  drink  in  her  palace  without  first  seeing  that  the 
food  was  tasted  by  herself.  Cleopatra  however  had  as 
yet  no  such  intentions,  and  only  laughed  at  his  distrust. 
In  order  to  convince  him  of  the  folly  of  his  suspicions^ 
she  one  day  had  the  flowers  with  which  he  was  to  be 
crowned,  as  he  reclined  at  her  dinner-table,  dipped  in 
deadly  poison.  During  dinner  she  took  some  blossoms 
from  her  own  garland,  and  playfully  dipped  them  into 
her  cup  to  flavour  the  wine.  Antony  followed  her 
example,  and  was  about  to  raise  his  cup  to  his  lips  when, 
Cleopatra  stopped  him.  *  I,'  she  said,  *  am  the  enemy 
against  whom  you  take  precautions.  If  I  could  have  en- 
dured to  live  without  you,  that  draught  would  have  given 
me  the  opportunity.'  She  then  ordered  the  wine  to  be 
given  to  one  of  the  condemned  criminals,  and  sen* 
Antony  out  to  see  that  the  man  died  in  drinking  it. 

36.  But  these  scenes  of  vice  and  folly  were  soon  to  end. 
Antony's  absence  in  Egypt  had  strengthened  the  party 
of  Augustus,  and  his  degrading  conduct  had  lowered  him 
in  the  general  esteem.  His  behaviour  to  Octavia  waal 
looked  upon  with  the  gravest  disapprobation — a  feeling 
increased  to  indignation  when  at  length  he  sent  mes-* 
sengers  to  Rome  declaring  himself  divorced  from  her,  and 
ordering  her  and  her  children  to  quit  his  house.  If 
Augustus  had  had  no  other  cause  for  complaint  against 
Antony,  this  treatment  of  his  sister  would  in  itself  have 
been  sufficient  to  cause  a  rupture.  When  joined  to  the 
claims  of  ambition,  its  natural  residt  was  war — declared, 
however,  not  against  Antony,  but  Cleopatra,  or  rather, 
as  Augustus  scornfully  remarked,   against   Mardion,   her 
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slave,  and  Iras  and   Charmian,   her  waiting-women,  for 
these  had  the  chief  management  of  Antonyms  affairs. 

37.  The  preparations  for  the  conflict  were  made  on  the 
grandest  scale.  Five  hundred  ships  of  war,  bearing  upoH 
the  head  and  stem  towers  of  an  enormous  height,  were 
prepared,  and  in  them  was  collected  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse.  In 
the  midst  of  this  great  fleet  was  to  be  seen  the  galley  of 
Cleopatra,  rich  in  its  golden  ornaments  and  purple  sails ; 
its  flags  floating  in  the  wind,  whilst  trumpets  and  war- 
like instruments  made  the  air  resound  with  notes  of  joy 
and  triumph.  Antony  followed  the  queen  in  a  galley 
almost  equally  splendid.  Cleopatra  herself,  intoxicated 
with  vanity  and  ambition,  declared  that  she  was  about  to 
attack  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  utterly  to  subvert  the 
great  empire.  Antony's  fleet  advanced  to  Corcyra,  whilst 
Augustus  gathered  his  armies  at  Brundusiimi ;  but,  before 
any  engagement  could  take  place,  the  stormy  season 
obliged  both  parties  to  retire  into  safe  ports,  and  defer 
the  re-assembling  of  their  forces  till  the  following  year. 

38.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  B.C.  31, 
the  gi'eat  naval  battle  took  place  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  was  fought 
upon  the  2nd  of  September,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  and  in  sight  of  both 
the  land  armies.  The  event  was  doubtful  for  some  time; 
but  the  folly  of  Cleopatra  was  the  ruin  of  her  own  cause. 
She  had  followed  Antony,  as  was  her  custom ;  but  when 
the  battle  began  she  was  seized  with  such  extreme  fear, 
that,  although  in  no  danger,,  she  took  to  flight,  and 
drew  after  her  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  squadron. 
Antony,  forgetting  everything  in  his  feeling  for  Cleo- 
patra, followed  her,  and  the  victory  was  yielded  to 
Augustus,  though  Antony's  troops  fought  so  bravely  that 
it  was  not  till  night  that  the  battle  was  finally  decided. 
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Cleopatra  had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Antony  overtook  her,  he  entered  her  galley,  and 
seated  himself  apart,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
remained  for  three  days  without  speaking  to  her,  brooding 
over  his  infatuated  folly,  and  the  misfortunes  which  it  had 
brought  upon  him.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  recovered, 
and  appeared  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  queen,  and  it  was 
then  agreed  that  they  should  separate, — Cleopatra  was  to 
return  to  Alexandria,  whilst  Antony  repaired  to  Libya, 
where  he  had  lefb  a  large  army  to  guard  the  frontier  of 
Egypt, 

89.  But  fresh  misfortunes  awaited  him.  The  commander 
of  the  Libyan  forces  had  declared  for  Augustus, — and  this 
was  the  first  news  which  reached  Antony  when  he  landed 
in  Africa.  He  was  so  overcome  by  it  that  he  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  killing  himself;  and  having  now 
no  other  choice,  he  followed  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  to 
wait  the  course  of  events. 

40.  Cleopatra  was  almost  equally  despairing  at  heart. 
She  formed  the  most  wild  designs  of  transporting  her  ships 
by  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  to  the  head  of  the  Red* 
Sea,  and  from  thence  flying  to  some  unknown  land  to  avoid 
the  conqueror.  But,  although  she  talked  of  these  things 
openly,  her  secret  dependence  was  upon  the  powers  of 
fascination  which  had  gained  the  hearts  of  Cassar  and 
Antony ;  and  to  save  her  crown  she  was  willing  to  give  up 
him  who  had  sacrificed  honour  for  her.  Before  Augustus 
and  his  victorious  army  reached  Alexandria,  negotiations 
were  entered  into  between  him  and  Cleopatra,  by  which 
Antony  was  to  be  sacrificed ;  whilst  the  latter  would  have 
consented  to  relinquish  all  his  dignities,  and  to  live  thence- 
forward at  Athens  as  a  private  individual,  if  only  the 
crown  of  Egypt  could  have  been  secured  to  Cleopatra  and 
her  children.  Both  were  secretly  sending  embassies  to 
Augustus,  whilst  they  openly  passed  their  time  in  scenes 
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of  the  same  wild  revelry  and  reckless  extravagance  which 
had  before  marked  their  daily  life. 

41.  Some  months  wore  away  before  Augustus  actuaUy 
entered  Eg3rpt.  When  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  he  appeared  with  his  army  before  Pelusium,  having 
previously  taken  possession  of  Syria,  Seleucus,  the  governor 
of  the  city,  who  had  received  secret  orders  from  Cleopatra^ 
yielded  tibe  place  to  him  without  waiting  a  siege.  The 
rumour  of  the  treason  spread  to  Alexandria ;  and  Cleopatra, 
with  her  usual  cruel  treachery,  in  order  to  save  herself 
from  suspicion,  actually  placed  the  governor's  wife  and 
children  in  the  power  of  Antony,  that  he  might  revenge 
himself  by  putting  them  to  death. 

42.  Augustus,  when  he  reached  Alexandria,  encamped 
near  the  Hippodrome.  He  was  in  hopes  of  speedily 
making  himself  master  of  the  city,  for  he  believed  that 
Cleopatra  would  aid  his  entrance.  Antony,  however,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  queen's  secret  manoeuvres,  made  a 
vigorous  sally,  and  after  pursuing  a  detachment  of  horse 
to  the  gates  of  the  Soman  camp,  returned  victorious  into 
the  city,  to  receive  the  deceitfril  praises  of  Cleopatra  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  following  morning  he  again  ordered  out  his  forces, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  intending  to  engage  those  of  Au- 
gustus; but  traitors  surrounded  him  on  all  sides.  His 
land  army  was  stationed  upon  some  eminences  near  the 
city,  and  from  thence  he  could  keep  his  vessels  in  sight. 
But  whilst  Antony  stood  upon  the  hill  watching  to  see  the 
success  of  the  attack,  he  beheld  the  Egyptian  admiral 
strike  his  flag  as  he  came  in  view  of  the  vessels  of  Au- 
gustus, and  surrender  his  whole  fleet  to  the  enemy.  This 
treason  revealed  Cleopatra's  treachery.  In  rage  and  des- 
pair Antony  returned  to  the  city,  though  it  was  only  to 
find  himself  forsaken  by  his  cavalry ;  and  he  then  hurried 
to  the  palace,  bent  upon  avenging  himself  on  the  faithless 

'een* 
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43.  Cleopatra  was  not  there.  Foreseeing  the  wrath  of 
Antony,  she  had  fled  to  a  large  monument,  which  she  had 
herself  built  adjoining  the  temple  of  Isis.  Here,  for  some 
time  previous,  she  had  collected  all  her  treasures — ^gold, 
silver,  emeralds,  pearls,  ebony,  ivory,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  perfumes  and  aromatic  wood — prepared,  as  it  seemed,  for 
a  funeral  pile,  in  which  her  riches  and  herself  might  perish 
together.  Having  secured  herself  there  with  bars  and 
bolts,  bhe  sent  word  to  Antony  that  she  was  dead. 

Antony  doubted  not  that  she  had  killed  herself,  and 
believed  that  her  example  was  a  noble  one.  He  drew  his 
sword  and  plunged  it  into  his  breast.  But  the  wound, 
though  dangerous,  was  not  at  once  fatal,  and  whilst  he  was 
yet  fainting  from  it  a  messenger  arrived  to  say  that  Cleo- 
patra yet  lived,  and  desired  that  he  would  join  her.  His 
servants  carried  him  to  the  door  of  the  monument.  The 
queen,  fearing  treachery,  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  opened, 
but  a  cord  was  let  down  from  the  window,  and  by  this 
means  she  and  her  two  women  attempted  to  draw  Antony 
up.  The  effort  almost  exhausted  Cleopatra's  strength, 
whilst  Antony,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  stretching  out 
his  feeble  hands  to  the  miserable  woman  who  had  so  tempted 
and  deceived  him,  was  a  piteous  spectacle  to  the  people 
below.  He  was  at  last  lifled  in  at  the  window,  but  he  was 
too  fer  gone  for  hope,  and  afler  a  few  words  of  affection  for 
Cleopatra,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  he 
expired. 

44.  By  this  time  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  Augustus. 
He  had  found  the  gates  open,  and  his  troops  had  taken 
possession  of  it  without  resistance.  He  himself  entered  it 
on  foot,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  philosopher  Arius ;  and 
summoning  the  Greek  citizens  to  the  Gymnasium,  he  told 
them  that  he  pardoned  them  for  three  reasons — ^first,  be- 
cause Alexander  was  the  founder  of  their  city ;  secondly, 
for  its  beauty ;  and  thirdly,  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow- 
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citizen  Arins,  whose  merit  and  learning  he  esteemed. 
Yet  the  advice  subsequently  given  by  Arius  indicated  no 
high  love  of  virtue ;  for  when  a  question  arose  in  the  mind 
of  Augustus  as  to  the  treatment  of  Csesarion,  the  philosopher 
remarked  *  that  there  ought  not  to  be  two  Caesars ; '  and 
Augustus,  following  the  hint,  caused  the  young  prince  to 
be  killed. 

45.  The  great  object  of  Augustus  now  was  to  take 
Cleopatra  alive.  Gallus,  one  of  his  officers,  was  sent  to  the 
entrance  of  the  monument,  and  contrived  to  draw  her  into 
conversation,  though  she  would  not  consent  that  the  door 
should  be  imiastened.  In  the  meantime  three  men  scaled 
the  window,  and  went  down  to  the  door  where  Cleopatra 
was  still  conversing  with  Gallus.  Cleopatra  turned  her 
head,  saw  them,  and  would  have  stabbed  herself,  but  one 
of  the  men  snatched  the  dagger  from  her  hand,  and  made 
her  at  once  his  prisoner. 

By  the  command  of  Augustus  she  was  carefully  guarded, 
but  treated  with  all  respect,  and  he  himself  soon  paid  her 
a  visit  of  condolence.  Cleopatra  made  a  full  display  of 
her  grief,  hoping  that  so  she  might  touch  his  heart,  but 
Augustus  was  cold  and  cautious.  He  listened  to  her  tale 
of  sorrow,  declined  the  oiFer  of  all  her  jewels,  made  fail- 
promises  of  generous  treatment,  and  lefl  her,  thinking 
doubtless  that  he  had  deceived  her  into  confidence. 

46.  Cleopatra,  however,  was  not  deceived.  She  saw 
plainly  that  Augustus  desired  her  to  live  only  that  she 
might  grace  his  triumph,  and  she  resolved  to  defeat  his 
object  by  self-destruction.  In  order  to  divert  his  attention, 
she  entreated  permission  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Antony,  and  when  this  was  over  she  returned  to  her  apart* 
ments,  dressed  herself  splendidly,  and  partook  of  a  repast 
which  she  had  commanded  to  be  served  up  with  magnifi- 
cence. She  then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Augustus, 
informing  him  of  her  purpose.     Her  two  women,  Charmian 
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and  Iras,  remained  in  the  room,  and  Cleopatra,  ordering 
them  to  give  her  a  basket  of  fruit,  in  which  she  had  pre- 
viously directed  that  an  asp  should  be  concealed,  caused 
herself  to  be  stung  by  the  insect.     The  poison 
3.C.  30.     rapidly  took  effect,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
too  celebrated  Queen  of  Egypt  was  dead. 

47.  Cleopatra  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had 
reigned  twenty-two  years,  fourteen  of  which  were  in  con- 
junction with  Antony.  She  was  buried  in  his  tomb  with 
splendour,  such  as  was  due  to  the  last  sovereign  of  inde- 
pendent Egypt. 

48.  From  that  period  the  country  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  The  re- 
putation of  Alexandria  for  learning  and  philosophy  was 
long  retained,  and  the  studies  which  were  there  carried  on 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  early  Christian 
writers  and  teachers — the  attempt  to  engraft  Christian 
doctrines  upon  heathen  systems  of  metaphysics  and  morality 
being  the  origin  of  many  heretical  opinions. 

49.  When  the  Arabs  attacked  the  Eastern  empire, 
Egypt  fell  under  their  power.  It  was  conquered  by  Amrou, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  a.d.  638.  At  that  time 
the  Alexandrian  library  was  finally  destroyed,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Omar,  who  declared  that  if  the  volumes  contained 
the  same  wisdom  as  the  Koran  they  were  useless,  and  if 
they  did  not  they  were  injurious.  In  either  case  they  were 
to  be  burnt ;  and  the  books,  which  were  mostly  written  on 
papyrus,  were  accordingly  sent  to  heat  the  public  baths  of 
the  city. 

In  the  year  1517  Egypt  fell  under  the  power  of  Turkey, 
to  which  country  it  has  continued  subject  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  Coptic  race,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  are  Christians,  but  they  are  completely  subject 
to  the  ruling  Mahometans. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

I 

1.  What  persons  did  Auletes  appoint  to  succeed  him,  and  under 

what  conditions  ? 

2.  What  reasons   had  Rome  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  a 

foreign  power? 

3.  Describe  the  character  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  course  of  action 

taken  by  her. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  fate  of  Pompey,  and  who  was  the  insti- 

gator of  it  ? 
d.  How  did  Caesar   receive  the  intelligence    of   the  murder  of 
Pompey,  on  landing  at  Alexandria? 

6.  How  did  CsBsar  and  his  treasurer  irritate  the  Alexandrians  by 

the  claims  they  made  ? 

7.  What  means  did  Cleopatra  take  to  ensure  the  support  of  Caesar, 

and  with  what  success  ? 

8.  How  did  Ptolemy  receive  the  decision,  and  describe  the  scene 

that  followed? 

9.  What  was  the  final  arrangement  made  by  Caesar  with  regard 

to  the  Egyptian  succession  ? 

10.  What  Egyptian  general  excited  the  people  against  Csesar? 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  measures  taken  by  Csesar  to  ensure  his 

safety,  and  the  misfortune  that  occurred  in  consequence. 

12.  Describe  the  position  of  Csesar  and  his  conduct. 

13.  What  position  did  Arsinoe  now  assume,  and  what  was  her  cha- 

racter ? 

14.  What  measures  did   Ganimedes   take  for  the  destruction  of 

Csesar,  and  how  were  they  defeated  ? 

15.  What  was  the  success  of  the  Alexandrians  in  their  attack  on 

Csesar's  ships  ? 

16.  What  step  did  Csesar  take  to  deprive  the  Alexandrians  of  the 

protection  of  their  troops  when  they  left  the  harbour? 

1 7.  What  disaster  placed  him  in  great  danger,  and  how  did  he  save 

himself? 

18.  Who   was   now   recognised   as  king   of  Egypt>  and  how  did 

Ptolemy  behave  to  Csesar  ? 

19.  What  were   the  results   of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 

Ptolemy  ? 
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20.  What  power  did  Cleopatira  exercise  over  Caesar,  and  for  what 

enterprise  did  he  leave  her  ? 

21.  Describe  the  triumph  of  Caesar  when  he  returned  to  Eome. 

22.  What  part  did  Arsinoe  take  in  the  procession,  and  what  was  her 

ultimate  fate  ? 

23.  What  was  the  fate  of  Caesar  ? 

24.  What  part  did  Cleopatra  take  in  the  war  between  Octavius  and 

Antony  ? 
26.  Describe  the  situation  of  Tarsus. 

26.  Eelate  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus. 

27.  In  what  manner  were  the  entertainments  of  Cleopatra  and 

Antony  conducted  ? 

28.  Give  an  idea  of  the  intellect  of  Cleopatra,  as  well  as  of  her 

cruelty. 

29.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  influence  she  exercised  over  Antony  ? 

Grive  an  idea  of  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  their  amiuse- 
ments. 

30.  What  obliged  Antony  to  leave  Egypt,  and  what  marriage  of 

policy  did  he  make  soon  afterwards  ? 

31.  What  effect  had  this  marriage  on  the  tie  between  Antony  and 

Cleopatra  ? 

32.  What  gift  did  Antony  afterwards  bestow  upon  Cleopatra,  and 

what  request  did  he  refuse  her  about  the  same  time  ? 

33.  What  great  benefits  did  Cleopatra  bestow  upon  Alexandria  ? 

34.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Antony  showed  his  love  for 

Cleopatra. 

35.  How  was  his  distrust  of  her  faith  shown,  and  how  did  Cleopatra 

treat  it? 

36.  What  was  the  consequence  of  Antony's  degrading  conduct? 

37.  Describe   the    secret    preparations  of  Antony  and    Cleopatra 

against  Octavius. 

38.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 

39.  What  events  followed  the  battle  of  Actium? 

40.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Cleopatra  at  this  time  ? 

41.  Give  an  account  of  her  treachery  with  regard  to  Pelusium. 

42.  From  what  treachery  did  Antony  suffer  when  prepared  to  en- 

counter the  forces  of  Augustus  ? 

43.  Eelate  the  conduct  pursued  by  Cleopatra  in  her  dread  of  the 

wrath  of  Augustus,  and  its  effects. 

44.  What  circumstances  are  particularly  to  be  remarked  on  the 

taking  of  Alexandria  by  Augustus  ? 

45.  How  did  he  treat  Cleopatra  ? 

-46.  By  what  means  did  Cleopatra  escape  her  punishment? 
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47.  Hov  old  wM  Cleopstra  at  tiie  time  of  lior  dd&th,  and  facyv  k>Q^ 

h^  she  ivigned  ? 

48.  Wh«t  v»«  the  position  of  Errpt  on  the  desch  of  Cleop&tza,  aod 

what  isflaenee  did  Alexsadria  exerciae  ? 

49.  What  was  '•he  fa*e  of  the  Alexandria!:  liLrary  ? 
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47.  How  old  was  Cleopatra  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  how  long 

had  she  reigned  ? 

48.  What  was  the  position  of  Egjrpt  on  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  and 

what  influence  did  Alexandria  exercise  ? 

49.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library  ? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE     FOUNDATION     OF     THE     PRIMITIVE     EMPIRES    OF     BABY- 
LONIA,  OR  CHALDiEA,  AND  ASSYRIA — ^B.  C.   2000-1273. 

1.  The  records  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  empires,  especially  the  latter,  are  so  few, 
that,  looking  at  them  in  the  light  of  common  history,  they 
would  appear  to  be  but  of  little  worth.  The  titles  of 
kings  whose  names  can  scarcely  be  decyphered,  and  the 
lists  of  their  conc^uests  over  nations  now  blotted  from  the 
earth,  might  well  be  deemed  unworthy  of  more  than  a* 
passing  notice.  But  their  intimate  association  with  the 
sacred  history  of  the  Jews,  invests  them  with  an  interest 
which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  sacred  character. 

The  monarchs  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  were  the  ap- 
pointed ministers  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  The  record 
of  that  vengeance  is  preserved  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
names  of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are  familiar 
to  us  in  their  relation  with  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  and  the  captivity  which  was  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

2.  But  a  new  glimpse  of  these  ancient  empires  has  lately 
been  afforded  us.  Assyria  especially  has  been  brought 
before  us  in  its^independent  greatness  by  the  discovery  of 
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the  ruins  of  its  magnificent  palaces,  and  the  decyphering  of 
the  inscriptions  on  its  obelisks.  Sacred  history  and  profane 
now  stand,  as  it  were,  side  by  side,  and  call  upon  us  to 
accept  their  joint  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  events 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  recorded  by  one  alone.  God  has 
given  us  a  witness  from  beneath  the  sandy  mounds  of  the 
Desert,  which  can  never  again  be  silenced.  He  has  laid 
bare  the  records  left  by  the  mighty  kings  of  Assyria  them- 
selves, and  in  those  records  has  testified  by  a  distinct  evi- 
dence,  which  cannot  be  gainsayed,  that  the  Scriptures,  in 
narrating  the  events  connected  with  the  miraculous  history 
of  the  Jews,  is  narrating  fects  which  even  the  most  sceptical 
cannot  venture  to  disbelieve.* 

Well,  indeed,  may  we  be  thankful  for  this  new  reve- 
lation of  the  past,  and  when  we  turn  to  the  scanty  records 
of  Assyria,  instead  of  marvelling  that  so  little  should  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  rather  adore  the  wonderful 
Providence  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  pre- 
cisely those  inscriptions  which  throw  light  upon  the 
history  contained  in  God's  own  Word,  and  the  events  con- 
nected with  His  own  people,  and  through  them  with 
ourselves  and  all  the  professed  believers  in  Christianity. 


3.  Between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  head  of  die  Persian 
Gulf  there  extends  a  mountainous  country,  which  reaches 
its  greatest  elevation  in  the  snow-white  cone  of  Ararat, 
rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  17,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  this  region  which  gives  birth  to  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  of  the  world,  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  They  fiow  parallel  to  each  other,  through  a 
basin  of  1,850  miles  in  length,  and  fall  by  a  common 
channel    into    the    mouth    of   the    Persian    Gulf.     But, 

*  i5ee  Blunt's  Scriptural  Coincidences. 
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although  thus  taking  the  same  direction,  and  finally 
uniting,  the  two  rivers  are  widely  distant  in  certain  portions 
of  their  course,  and  the  tract  enclosed  by  them  forms  a 
large  country,  now  known  as  the  Turkish  province  of 
Algezira,  but  anciently  called  Mesopotamia,  or  the  Two 
Rivers. 

4.  The  course  of  rivers  has,  at  all  periods,  decided  the 
colonization  of  a  country.  But  the  Scriptures  give  us 
reason  to  believe  that  the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of 
Noah — ^who  re-peopled  the  world  after  the  Deluge — ^was 
not  made  without  the  direction  of  the  patriarch,  the 
second  father  of  the  human  race.  About  a  century  after 
the  flood,  whilst  Noah  must  have  been  still  living,  mention 
is  made  of  Peleg,  the  son  of  Eber,  one  of  the  family  of 
Shem,  in  whose  days  the  earth  was  divided ;  and  Moses, 
when  in  his  dying  song  he  recounts  to  the  Israelites  their 
wonderful  history,  thus  alludes  to  the  same  fact :  '  Ee- 
member  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  genera- 
tions ;  ask  thy  father  and  he  will  shew  thee ;  thy  elders,  and 
they  will  tell  thee.  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the 
nations  their  inheritance,  when  He  separated  the  sons  of 
Adam,  He  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  children  of  Israel.'     (Deut.  xxxii.  7,  8.) 

5.  The  region  known  as  Mesopotamia,  or  Babylonia, 
was  destined  to  form  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Shem,  but  the  Semites  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
earliest  inhabitants.  In  the  Bible  genealogy  of  the  sons 
of  Noah,  mention  is  made  of  Gush,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ham,  and  we  are  there  told :  '  And  Gush  begat  Nimrod  : 
he  began  to  be  a  mighty  himter  before  the  Lord: 
wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.*  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Galneh,  in  the  land 
of  Shinar. 

6.  With  the  exception   of  Babel,   or    Babylon,   these 
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cities,  with  others  mentioned  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Grenesis,  especially  Calah  and  Resen,  Ellasar  and  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  were,  till  within  these  few  years,  mere  names. 
Recently,  however,  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia  have  been 
searched,  and  bricks  and  stones,  buried  for  nearly  3,000 
years,  have  been  discovered,  which  tell  us  exactly  where 
each  of  these  cities  stood. 

7.  Babylon,  being  founded  by  the  grandson 
^■^'  '  of  Ham,  may  be  considered  as  originally 
a  Hamite  kingdom,  probably  established  about  the  year 
B.C.  2234.  This  belief  is  confirmed  by  modem  re- 
searches— ^the  bricks  which  have  been  discovered  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  cities  bearing  characters 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
are  universally  allowed  to  have  been  the  descendants 
of  Ham.  These  inscriptions  record  the  names  of  the 
various  kings  who  were  foimders  of  the  cities,  and  of  the 
gods  to  whom  the  buildings  and  temples  were  dedicated  ; 
but  they  have  been  only  imperfectly  deciphered. 

8.  One,   however,  the  letters  of  which  are  somewhat 
difierent  irom  the  others,  is  interesting  from  the  probability 
that  Kudur  Mapula,  the  king  whose  name  it  bears,  was 
identical  with  the  Chedorlaomer  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
as  making  war  against  Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain ; 
and  who,  having  taken  Lot  prisoner,  was  afterwards  pur- 
sued and  defeated  by  Abraham.     A  title  which  may  be 
translated  '  The  Ravager  of  Cities,'  is  in  the  inscriptions 
annexed  to  the  name  of  Kudur  Mapula,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  early  line  of  kings,  but  the 
leader  of  a  conquering  race,  termed  in  Scripture  Elamites, 
knd  descended  from  Elam,   the   son  of  Shem.     Kudur 
Mapula  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
B.C.  2000.     yg^  2004  B.C.,  and  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  what  is  properly  termed  the  Chaldeean  empire. 

9.  Chaldsea,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  strictly  speaking 
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a  province  of  Babylonia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  a  wider 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and 
even  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  on  account  of  the  supre- 
macy which  the  Chaldaeans  acquired  at  Babylon.  The 
origin  of  this  tribe,  to  which  the  kings  and  priests 
belonged,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
that  they  emigrated  from  Susiana  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and^  being  headed  by  Kudur  Mapula,  dis- 
possessed the  Hamite  race. 

10.  The  Chaldaeans  introduced  into  Babylon  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  they  also  symbolized  in  the 
form  of  idols.  The  priests  formed  a  caste,  and  cultivated 
sciences,  especially  astronomy.  They  knew  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  five  of  the  planets ; 
they  calculated  eclipses  of  the  moon,  divided  the  zodiac 
into  twelve  constellations,  and  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  and  measured  time  by  the  sun-dial. 

11.  The  history  of  Chaldsea,  or  Babylon,  for  about  700 
years  after  the  reign   of  Kudur  Mapula,  is  wholly  im- 
certain.     The  inscriptions  on  the  bricks  which  have  been 
found  give  the  names  of  kings,  and  their  territorial  titles, 
but  tell  us  nothing  of  their  foreign  or  domestic  history. 
During  this  time  another  kingdom  had  grown  into  im- 
portance, which  derived  its  origin  from  Babylon,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with   it,  and  which  the  discoveries 
and  investigations  of  modern  days  have  rendered  pecu-^ 
liarly  interesting.     In  the   Book   of  Genesis  it  is  said, 
*  Out    of  that  land  (Babylon)    went  forth   Asshur,   and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Eehoboth,  and  Calah,  and 
Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah :  the  same  is  a  great 
city.'     (Gen.  x.    11,   12.)     Or,  according  to   the   inter* 
pretation   of  the   marginal   reading,  *he  went  forth  into 
Assyria,  and   builded  Nineveh.'     This  latter  translation 
would  imply  that  Nineveh  was  built  by  Nimrod  himseli^ 
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and  such  has  been  the  tradition  of  profane  writers ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  it  appears  certain  that  Nineveh  was 
built  after  the   city  of  Babylon,   which   the   Scriptures 
mention  as  having  been  founded  before  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  ;  and  that  Assyria  Proper,  the  country  of  which 
Nineveh  was  the  capital,   was  a  powerful  province  of 
Chaldasa,   though,   probably,   not  a  wholly    independent 
state,  from  the  time  of  its   first   settlement.     It  was  a 
tegion   comprised  between  the  river  Tigris  on  the  west 
and  south-west,  and  what  are  now  the  Kurdistan  moun- 
tains   on    the    east.     On  the    north   it  was  overlooked 
by  the   mountain  range   of  Armenia,    and  south    and 
south-eastward  lost  itself  in  the  level  country  forming 
the  provinces  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana,  and  extending 
around  the  head   of  the   Persian   Gulf.     The  extent  of 
Assyria  Proper  was  small.     It  was  a  territory  about  280 
miles  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  150  in  breadth, 
thus  a  little  exceeding  the  size  of  Ireland. 

13.  From  all  that  we  know  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Assyria  was,  at  an  earlier  period,  very  productive  and  well 
peopled,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  a  hardy,  brave,  and 
enei^etic  people ;  but  what  has  been  called  their  history 
is  for  many  centuries  merely  legendary,  and  the  &bles 
related  of  their  monarchs  are  only  worthy  of  notice  as 
having  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Greek  writers,  and  in 
consequence  received  as  facts,  and  frequently  alluded  to 
both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers. 

This  legendary  history  states  that  Nimrod  was  succeeded 
in  the  gov^nment  of  Nineveh  by  his  son  Ninus,  a  great 
conqueror,  who  was  assisted  in  his  tmdertakings  by  Semi- 
ramis,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  chief  officers.  Semiramis, 
it  is  said,  was  a  woman  of  singular  courage  and  wisdom  ; 
and  Ninus,  when  laying  si^e  to  the  city  of  Bactria 
attacked  the  citadel  according  to  her  directions,  and 
having  by  that  means  made  himself  master  of  the  town, 
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became  possessed  of  an  enormous  treasure.  The  influence 
exercised  by  Semiramis  over  the  king  excited,  howeyer, 
the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
killed  himself.  Ninus  then  married  Semiramis,  returned 
to  Nineveh,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  and  left  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom  to  his  wife.  Semiramis  now  applied 
all  her  thoughts  to  rendering  her  name  immortal.  She 
desired  to  surpass  all  her  predecessors  in  magnificence; 
and  it  is  stated  that,  with  this  view,  she  built  the  city  of 
Babylon,  which  would  of  course  imply  that  the  coimtry 
of  Babylon  was  subject  to  her.  The  Greek  writers  give 
minute  descriptions  of  the  grandeur  of  this  city,  but  they 
must  all  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  There  is  reason, 
indeed,  to  believe  that  there  were  several  queens  of  the 
name  of  Semiramis,  and  that  the  sovereign  who  was  really 
celebrated  lived  at  least  a  thousand  years  after  the  period 
assigned  to  the  wife  of  Ninus,  and  was  a  Babylonian,  not 
an  Assjrrian  princess.  The  Greek  legends  further  tell  us 
that  the  wife  of  Ninus,  not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of 
the  dominions  left  her  by  her  husband,  enlarged  them  by 
the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Ethiopia.  Whilst 
in  that  country,  she  was  induced  to  visit  the  great  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  inquire  of  the  oracle  how  long 
she  had  to  live.  The  answer  failed  to  give  the  exact 
years,  but  Semiramis  was  informed  that  she  should  not 
die  until  her  son  Ninyas  conspired  against  her,  and  that 
after  her  death  she  should  receive  divine  honours.  The 
warning  did  not  prevent  her  from  undertaking  still  further 
conquests.  She  raised  an  innumerable  army  out  of  all 
the  provinces  of  her  empire,  and  set  out  on  an  expedition 
against  India. 

The  strength  of  the  Indian  armies  consisted  in  the  number 
of  their  elephants;  and  Semiramis,  being  aware  of  this, 
caused  a  multitude  of  camels  to  be  accoutred  in  the  form 
of  elephants,  ia  the  hopes  of  deceiving  the  enemy.     The 
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Indian  king  having  received  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
Queen  of  Assyria,  sent  ambassadors  to  ask  her  who  she 
was,  and  with  what  right  she  had  dared  to  attack  his 
dominions. 

'  Tell  your  master,'  replied  Semiramis,  '  that  in  a  little 
time  I,  myself,  will  let  him  know  who  I  am ; '  and  deign- 
ing no  further  explanation,  she  went  on  towards  the  river 
Indus,  and,  causing  a  number  of  boats  to  be  prepared, 
attempted  to  pass  it  with  her  army.  Her  passage  was 
disputed,  but  she  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  with  great  loss, 
and  encouraged  by  this  success  advanced  still  further  into 
the  country,  leaving  behind  her  sixty  thousand  men  to 
guard  the  bridge  of  boats  which  she  had  built  over  the 
river.  When  the  Indian  king  found  that  Semiramis  had 
proceeded  far  into  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  her  a  second  time,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  victory  proved  to  be  on  his  side.  The  counterfeit 
elephants  could  not  withstand  the  shock  of  the  true  animals, 
who  crushed  whatever  came  in  their  way,  and  completely 
routed  the  Assyrian  army.  Semiramis  endeavoured  to 
rally  her  troops,  but  in  vain.  The  Indian  king,  perceiving 
that  she  was  engaged  in  the  fight,  advanced  towards  her, 
and  wounded  her  in  two  places,  though  not  mortally.  A 
swift  horse  carried  her  beyond  pursuit,  and  she  fled  with 
the  scattered  remains  of  her  army  to  the  Indus.  Numbers 
perished  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river,  and  when  all 
those  that  could  save  themselves  were  on  the  other  side, 
Semiramis  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  thus  stopped  the 
enemy's  pursuit ;  the  Indian  king  being  likewise  induced 
to  give  it  up,  by  the  command  of  an  oracle.  An  exchange 
of  prisoners  was  then  effected,  and  Semiramis  returned  to 
her  own  dominions  with  scarcely  one  third  of  her  army. 

Some  time  afterwards,  a  discovery  was  made  that  Ninyas, 
the  son  of  Semiramis,  was  plotting  against  his  mother,  and 
that  one  of  the  queen's  chief  officers  had  offered  him  his* 
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assistance.  This  treachery  brought  back  to  Semiramis  the 
prophecy  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  She  believed 
that  her  end  was  approaching,  and  immediately  took  mea- 
sures  to  abdicate  her  throne,  and  deliver  up  the  govern- 
ment to  her  son.  When  this  was  done,  she  withdrew  from 
the  sight  of  all  men,  and  prepared  to  die,  hoping  that 
divine  honour  might  soon  be  paid  her,  according  to  the 
promise  of  the  oracle.  Her  wish,  it  is  said,  was  fulfilled, 
for  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  imder  the  form  of 
a  dove. 

Ninyas  in  no  way  resembled  his  warlike  mother.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  luxury,  and  his  successors,  for  many 
generations,  followed  his  example. 

14.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  monarch  of  the  early  fabulous 
dynasty,  is  said  to  have  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  effe- 
minacy and  cowardice.    He  never  left  his  palace,  but  spent 
his  time  amongst  a  company  of  women,  whose  dress  and 
employment  ha  imitated.     His  glory  consisted  in  the  im- 
mensity of  his  treasures,  and  his  happiness  was  found  in 
riotous  feasts.     The  Greek  writers  say  that  he  ordered 
two  verses  to  be  prepared  for  his  tomb,  which  imported 
that  he  carried  away  with  him  all  that  he  had  eaten,  and 
all  the  pleasures  which  he  had  enjoyed,  but  left  every- 
thing else  behind  him.    This  inglorious  prince  is  thought 
to  have  reigned  over  extensive  dominions,  which  included 
Babylon  and  Media,  and  the  governors  of  these  two  states 
are  stated  to  have  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him.     A 
revolt  took  place  in  Nineveh,  and  Sardanapalus  hid  him- 
self in  the  inmost  part  of  his  palace.     He  was  induced 
afterwards  to  take  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  but,  being 
overcome,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh,  trusting  to  an 
ancient  oracle  which  declared  that  the  city  could  never 
be  taken  unless  the  river  became  its  enemy.     Believing 
this  to  be  an  impossibility,  he  considered   himself  safe; 
but  a  violent  inimdation  of  the  Tigris  broke  down  the 
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city  wall^  and  opened  a  passage  for  the  rebels,  and  Sarda-> 
napalus  then  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  downfall  had  arrived. 
He  had  but  one  wish  left — ^to  die  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cover  the  ignominy  of  his  life ;  and,  collecting  his  treasures, 
his  women,  and  his  slaves,  he  placed  them  on  a  vast  pile 
of  wood,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  burnt  himself  with  them. 

This  legend  bears  some  resemblance  to  events  which 
afterwards  took  place,  but  it  is  asserted  to  belong  to  a 
period  several  centuries  before  thej  actually  occurred. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER 

1.  Why  are  the  events  connected  with  the  history  of  Babylon  and 

Assyria  especially  important  to  us  ? 

2.  What  new  light  has  lately  been  thrown  upon  the  history  of 

Assyria,  and  how  does  it  affect  the  narratives  of  Scripture  ? 

3.  Describe  the  country  anciently  called  Mesopotamia,  and  state 

why  it  was  so  named. 

4.  What  account  does  Scripture  give  of  the  re-peopling  of  the 

worid  after  the  deluge  ? 

5.  From  which  of  the  sons  of  Ham  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 

Mesopotamia  descended,  and  what  does  the  Bible  state  upon 
the  subject  ? 

6.  Have  we  any  clue  to  the  position  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the 

early  chapters  of  the  book  of  Q-enesis  ? 

7.  How  have  modem  researches  confirmed  the  Bible  statement  that 

Babylon  was  founded  by  the  grandson  of  Ham  ? 

8.  With  whom  is  Chedorlaomer,  the  king  named  in  the  book  of 

Genesis  as  making  war  upon  Sodom,  probably  identical  ? 

9.  What  is  the  distinction  between  Chaldsea  and  Babylonia,  and 

what  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  Chaldees  ? 

10.  Por  what  were  the  Cbaldseans  remarkable? 

11.  For  what  period  of  time  is  the  history  of  Babylon  wholly  un- 

certain, and  during  that  period  what  other  city  had  grown  into 
importance  ? 

12.  What  was  the  country  of  which  Nineveh  was  the  capital  ?   How 

was  it  situated,  and  what  was  its  size  ? 

13.  Belate  the  legend  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis. 

14.  Who  is  the  last  monarch  mentioned  in  the  early  fabulous  history 

of  Assyria,  and  what  is  the  legend  respecting  him,  and  what 
foundation  exists  for  it  ? 
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CHAPTER  11. 

EARLY  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE — B.C.  1273-747. 

1.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  real  history  of  Assyria,  or,  at 
least,  to  those  few  and  meagre  facts  which  have  been  made 
known  since  the  opening  of  the  great  mounds,  beneath 
which  the  Assyrian  cities  for  years  lay  buried.  Whether 
these  mounds  cover  separate  cities,  or  portions  of  the  one 
great  capital,  Nineveh,  is  not  accurately  determined ;  but 
it  is  supposed,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  the  several 
masses  of  ruins  are  the  remains,  not  so  much  of  distinct 
cities,  as  of  royal  palaces,  with  their  connected  buildings 
and  parks ;  and  that  these  buildings,  with  the  habitations 
of  the  people  gathered  round  them,  and  uniting  them, 
formed  Nineveh,  '  that  great  city,'  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
prophet  Jonah.  Four  huge  masses  of  buildings  have  now 
been  excavated.  They  form  very  nearly  a  perfect  paralle- 
logram, and  are  known  as  the  ruins  of  Kouyunjik,  Nitnroud, 
Karamless,  and  Khorsabad, 

2.  There  is  also  a  smaller  mound  near  Kouyunjik,  called 
Nebbi  Yunus,  which  is  considered  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  original  Nineveh.  The  whole  of  the  plains  bordering  the 
Tigris  are,  indeed,  covered  with  mounds,  and  strewn  with 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  Assyrian  buildings  of  the  oldest 
date  have  been  foimd  at  Nimroud,  which  some  persons 
consider  as  not  belonging  to  Nineveh,  but  marking  the  site 
of  the  city  called,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Calah.  The  date  of 
the  different  masses  of  ruins  cannot,  however,  be  decided  by 
the  date  of  the  palaces  belonging  to  them,  as  it  appears  that 
successive  sovereigns  built  new  palaces  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.     The  walls,  and  other  defences  of  Nineveh,  may 
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still  be  traced ;  and  there  were  also  extensive  moats  on  the 
north,  south,  and  east  sides. 

8.  It  was,  no  doubt,  practicable  for  defensive  purposes,  to 
surround  the  whole  city  with  a  very  effectual  water  barrier, 
and  thus  the  prophet  Nahum  compares  Nineveh  with  No, 
or  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  and  asks,  *  Art  thou  better  than  popu- 
lous No,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  the 
waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and 
her  wall  was  from  the  sea  ? '     (Nahum  iii.  8.) 

4.  All  that  is  really  known  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
A»syrian  kingdom  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  £ict8 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  derived  from  the  inscriptions  and 
bas  reliefs  on  the  waUs  of  their  palaces,  and  from  records 
graven  on  bricks  and  cylinders.  The  bas-reliefs  are  upon 
alabaster  slabs,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine 
feet  from  the  pavement  of  her  floor,  and  the  scenes  depicted 
upon  them  are  almost  exclusively  warlike.  They  are, 
therefore,  uninteresting  to  persons  anxious  only  to  learn 
somewhat  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  Assyrians, 
but  they  give  an  idea,  though  necessarily  a  vague  and 
uncertain  one,  of  the  foreign  wars  of  the  different  kings. 

5.  The  earliest  known  monarch  of  Assyria 
'  is  a  certain  Bel-lush,  whose  name  is  found 
upon  the  bricks,  and  who  is  believed  to  have  been  king 
B.C.  1273,  about  the  period  when  Judges  ruled  in  Israel, 
and  soon  afler  the  time  when  the  connection  between  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  had  ceased. 

6.  Afler  him  followed  a  series  of  independent  princes, 
who  formed  what  is  called  the  First  or  Upper  dynasty  of 
Assyrian  kings.  They  appear  to  have  reigned  for  about 
526  years.  A  cylinder,  bearing  the  name  of  Tiglath 
Pileser  I.,  who  was  a  prince  of  this  dynasty, 
and  reigned,  as  is  supposed,  about  B.C.  1110, 
is  the  earliest  document  of  a  purely  historical  character 
which  has  yet  been  found.     This  prince  represents  himself 
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aa  a  great  conqueror,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  the  glories  of 
some  of  his  ancestors ;  but,  except  as  aiding  the  researches 
of  the  learned,  these  inscriptions  have  but  little  intereRt. 
The  names  of  five  of  the  successors  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I. 
have  been  discovered,  and  their  dates  assigned  with  some 
probability.  They  appear  to  have  been  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguished by  their  conquests,  and  are  remembered  only  by 
the  additions  made  by  them  to  their  palaces.     Afler  them 

«««      we  have  the  records  of  Asahur-dani-pal,   or 
B  c  930 

Sardanapalus  (about  B.C.  930),  a  prince  of  a 

very  different  character  from  the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
legends.  His  annals  have  been  discovered  in  very  com- 
plete condition,  and  prove  that  he  was  a  great  conqueror, 
who  carried  his  arms  through  Western  Asia  from  Chaldapa 
to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  commences  his 
great  historical  record  with  a  passage  which  may  thus  be 
translated :  '  In  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  during  the  first 
year,  when  the  sun-god,  the  regent  of  all  things,  had  cast 
his  motive  influence  over  me,  seated  in  majesty  on  my 
royal  throne,  and  swaying  in  my  hand  the  sceptre  of  power 
over  mankind,  I  assembled  my  chariots  and  warriors ; '  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  his  great  and  successful 
enterprises,  styling  himself  *  the  conqueror  from  the  upper 
passage  of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea,  who 
has  reduced  under  his  authorities  all  countries  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof.'  It  is  thought 
probable  that  he  received  tribute  from  Eth-baal,  King  of 
the  Sidonians,  who  was  the  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife  of 
Ahab,  King  of  Israel. 

7.  Sardanapalus  was  the  founder  of  what  has  been 
designated  as  the  North-west  Palace  at  Nimroud,  the 
most  ancient  building  which  has  been  discovered,  and 
which  must  indeed  have  been  laid  in  ruins  before  the 
other  palaces  hidden  imder  the  same  mound  were  built. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  now  in  the 
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British  Museum  were  taken  from  this  place.  When  per- 
fect it  must  have  been  nearly  square,  formed  of  hewn 
stone,  and  about  360  feet  in  length  and  300  in  breadth. 
It  stood^  on  a  raised  platform  overlooking  the  Tigris,  with  a 
grand  fa9ade  to  the  north,  fronting  the  town,  and  ahother 
to  the  west,  commanding  the  river.  The  interior  con- 
sisted of  a  single  central  hall,  about  120  feet  long  and  90 
wide,  probably  open  to  the  sky  ;  round  this  were  grouped 
a  number  of  ceiled  chambers,  some  larger  and  some 
smaller,  and  generally  communicating  with  one  another. 
The  ceilings  were  of  cedar,  brought  apparently  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  The  walls,  to  a  certain  height  above  the  floor, 
were  panelled  by  slabs  of  sculptured  alabaster;  above  they 
were  coated  with  plaster.  The  smaller  chambers  were 
dark,  but  this  circumstance,  which  appears  to  us  so  singular 
and  inconvenient,  would  be  far  less  so  in  the  East,  where 
the  absence  of  light  is  considered  essential  to  secure  a  cool 
temperature.  The  sculptures  and  decorations  in  these 
rooms  could  only  have  been  seen  by  torchlight.  The 
larger  chambers  were  lighted  either  by  openings  in  the 
roof,  or  by  apertures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  near  the 
ceiling.  The  floors  were  paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  often 
covered  with  inscriptions.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  resemblance  between  this  building  and  the  palace 
built  by  Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  probably  bor- 
rowed their  architecture  from  the  Assyrians,  although  the 
Jewish  palace  must  have  been  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  great  Assyrian  monarchs. 

8.  The  king  who  succeeded  Sardanapaliis 
B.C.  900*  ^^g  Shalmanu-bar.  He  probably  reigned  from 
B.C.  900  to  B.C.  860  or  850,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  warlike 
expeditions.  A  black  obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
records  his  deeds ;  and  although  only  a  very  brief  outline 
is  given,  yet  the  names  of  the   countries  which   were 
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invaded  or  subdued  give  an  idea  of  the  Condition  of 
Western  Asia  at  this  period,  and  are  interesting  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  &cts  alluded  to  in  Scripture. 

9.  The  kingdom  of  Hamath  is  amongst  those  which  were 
made  tributary  by  Shalmanu-bar,  and  we  find  from  the 
Bible  that  Hamath  was  then  a  teiritory  of  great  impor- 
tance. Even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Book  of  Judges,  *  the  entering  into  Hamath  ' 
(Joshua  xiii.  5 ;  Judges  iii.  3)  is  specified  as  designating 
the  district  north  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  in  the  time 
of  David  it  had  risen  into  an  important  kingdom,  for  Toi, 
King  of  Hamath,  is  mentioned  as  sending  his  son  Joram 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  David  for  assistance  rendered 
him  in  his  wars.  The  country  was  conquered  by  Solomon, 
but  it  became  independent  again. 

10.  Hamath  appears  to  have  been  imited  with  Damascus 
and  some  smaller  neighbouring  states  in  a  league  against 
Shalmanu-bar.  Benhadad,  King  of  Damascus,  of  whom 
such  firequent  mention  is  made  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings, 
was  the  head  of  this  league.  He  was  defeated  by  Shal- 
manu-bar in  three  great  battles,  and  this  ill  success  appears 
to  have  broken  up  the  league,  so  that  when  Hazael  (who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Bible,  murdered  Benhadad  and  seized 
his  throne)  was  attacked  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  he  was  lefl  without  help.  Shalmanu- 
bar,  according  to  the  account  recorded  on  the  obelisk, 
defeated  Hazael,  killed  16,000  of  his  fighting  men^  and 
captured  more  than  1,100  chariots. 

11.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the  first  direct  con- 
nexion of  which  we  have  any  record  took  place  between 
the  people  of  Israel  and  the  Assyrians*  An  inscription  on 
the  black  obelisk  records  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
articles  manufactured  from  gold,  which  was  brought  to 
Shalmanu-bar  by  Yahua,  the  son  of  Khumri,  i.e.  Jehu,  the 
son  of  Omri,  a  title  equivalent  to  King  of  Samaria,  the  city 
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which  Omri  built,  and  which  was  known  to  the  Assyrians 
as  Beth  Omri. 

12.  The  title  may  have  been  intended  by  Jehu  as  a 
claim  to  actual  descent  from  Omri,  it  being  a  characteristic 
of  Eastern  usurpers  to  identify  themselves  with  the  line  of 
kings  which,  in  reality,  they  dispossessed,  and  the  Assyrians 
of  course  simply  accepted  the  title  which  the  King  of 
Israel  gave  to  himself. 

13.  The  submission  shown  by  Jehu  to  Shalmanu-bar 
may  probably  have  been  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Israel 
by  Hazael,  King  of  SjTia,  the  enemy  of  the  Assyrians. 
For  we  read  that  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  *  the  Lord  began  to 
cut  Israel  short :  and  Hazael  smote  them  in  all  the  coasts 
of  Israel.  (2  Kings  x.  32.)  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Israelites  were  deprived  of  the  entire  country  east  of 
Jordan,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  Manasseh,  as  far  as  *Aroer,  by  the  river  Amon,' 
which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

14.  Shalmanu-bar,  although  thus  engaged  in  wars,  found 
both  time  and  money  for  the  embellishment  of  the  cities  of 
his  empire ;  and  many  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
of  Assyrian  art  which  have  been  discovered  have  been 
found  in  the  great  central  palace  at  Nimroud,  built  by  him. 

His  reign,  however,  was  not  one  of  domestic  peace. 
His  eldest  son  rebelled  against  him,  and  seven-and-twenty 
strong  places  espoused  the  cause  of  the  pretender.  The 
insurrection  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  exertions  of 
Shamas-iva,  Shalmanu-bar's  second  son,  and  the  inheritor 
of  his  throne. 

15.  The  Assyrian  history  becomes  again  confused  after 
the  reign  of  Shalmanu-bar.    In  the  course  of  a  century  the 

names  of  only  two  kings  have  been  discovered, 

B.C.  860.    including  Shamas-iva,  the  son  and  successor  of 

Shalmanu-bar,  who  has  left  records  of  his  wars  during 
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four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  inscription  on  his 
obelisk  ends  abruptly. 

About  this  period  the  prophet  Jonah  must  have  lived, 
as  he  is  known  to  have  delivered  his  predictions  during  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  King  of  Israel,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  ninth  century  B.C. 

««  ana         16.  The  son  of  Shamas-iva,  Iva-lush  III.,  is 

B.C.  806.  •         ,  .  '  ,  ' , 

probably  the  Assyrian  king,  Pul,  mentioned  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  where  we  are  told  that  *  Pul, 
the  King  of  Assyria,  came  against  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
Menahem,  the  King  of  Israel,  gave  Pul  a^  thousand  talents 
of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with  him,  to  confirm  the 
kingdom  in  his  hand.  And  Menahem  exacted  the  money 
of  Israel,  even  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man 
fifty  shekels  of  silver,  to  give  to  the  King  of  Assyria.  So 
the  King  of  Assyria  turned  back  and  stayed  not  there  in 
the  land.'     (2  Kings  xv.  19,  20.) 

17.  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  an  inscription  on  a 
pavement  slab  from  the  upper  chamber  of  the  palace  at 
Nimroud,  which  records  the  tribute  given  to  Iva-lush  by 
the  surrounding  nations,  amongst  whom  mention  is  made 
of  the  country  of  Khumri,  or  Samaria. 

18.  The  wife  of  Iva-lush  is  named  Semiramis.  She 
reigned  conjointly  with  her  husband,  who  appears  to  have^ 
been  in  an  especial  way  connected  with  Babylon.  So  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions,  he  appears  to 
style  himself  '  the  King  to  whose  son  Asshur,  the  chief  of 
the  gods,  has  granted  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  ;*  and  he 
relates  that  on  his  return  from  a  campaign  in  Syria,  in 
which  he  had  taken  Damascus,  he  proceeded  to  Babylonia, 
where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Chaldseans,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  Babylon.  It  is  possible  that  Semi- 
ramis was  a  Babylonish  princess,  for  she  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  a  very  brief  notice  of  that  kingdom ;  and 
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Iva-lush  may,  in  her  right,  have  become   sovereign   of 
Babylon. 

19.  But  the  history  of  this  period  is  utterly  obscure,  and 
all  which  is  known  is  that  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  of 
kings  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  with  Iva-lush,  and 
that  in  its  place  a  new  dynasty  was  established. 

There  is  a  statue,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  dedicated 
by  the  artist  to  his  lord,  Iva-lush,  and  his  lady,  Sammur- 
amit,  or  Semiramis. 

With  Iva-lush,  or  Pul,  ends  what  is  termed  the  early 
Assyrian  empire. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  What  are  the  mounds  of  Assyria  supposed  to  cover,  and  by  what 

names  are  the  four  masses  which  have  been  excavated  known  ? 

2.  What  other  mounds  and  ruins  have  also  been  discovered,  and 
.   what  is  known  of  their  date  ? 

3.  What  is  the  description  given  of  Nineveh  by  the  prophet 

Nahum,  and  how  is  it  confirmed  by  the  ruins  ? 

4.  From  whence  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  monarchs  of  the 

Assyrian  kingdom  ? 
6,  Who  is  the  earliest  known  monarch  of  Assyria,  and  what  was 
probably  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  his  time  ? 

6.  Name  the  chief  kings  of  the  first  or  upper  dynasty  of  Assyria, 

relate  what  is  known  of  them,  and  state  how  long  the  dynasty 
appears  to  have  lasted. 

7.  Describe  the  North-west  Palace  at  Nimroud,  and  say  who  was 

its  foimder. 

8.  What  is  the  name  of  the  king  who  succeeded  Sardanapalus,  and 

what  is  known  of  him  ? 

9.  What  does  the  Bible  tell  us  of  Hamath,  one  of  the  kingdoms 

recorded  as  conquered  by  Shalmanu-bar  ? 

10.  What  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  quarrel  between  Hamath 

and  Assyria,  and  what  record  has  Shalmanu-bar  left  of  the 
battle  afterwards  fought  with  Hazael,  king  of  Damascus  ? 

11.  What  is  the  first  monumental  record  of  a  direct  connection  be- 

tween the  people  of  Israel  and  the  Assyrians  ? 
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12.  How  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  Jehu  is  called  the  son  of 

Omri? 

13.  What  other  inyasions  and  losses  did  Israel  suffer  about  this 

period  ? 

14.  What  is  further  known  of  the  reign  of  Shalmanu-bar  ? 

16.  What  do  we  know  of  the  history  of  Assyria  for  a  century  after 
the  reign  of  Shalmanu-bar,  and  which  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
lived  about  that  time  ? 

16.  With  whom  may  the  Assyrian  king,  Pul,  mentioned  in  the  Second 

Book  of  Kings,  be  identified,  and  what  are  we  told  of  him  ? 

17.  How  is  the  fact,  as  narrated  in  Scripture,  corroborated  by  the 

Nineveh  monuments  ? 

1 8.  Who  was  the  wife  of  Iva-lush,  and  what  reason  havd  we  for 

thinking  that  she  was  a  Babylonish  princess  ? 

19.  For  what  other  reason  is  Iva-lush  III.  noteworthy,  and  what 

further  mention  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  him  and  of 
Semiramis  his  wife  ? 


i 


^ 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  ASSYRIAN  CONQUEST  OF   ISRAEL — B.  C.  747-702. 

^,^     1.  TiGLATH  PiLESER  II.,  the  successor  of  Iva- 
B.  c    747 

lush  III.,  or  Pul,  was  undoubtedly  the  founder 

of  a  new  line  of  kings.     There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was 

the  gardener  of  Iva-lush,  and  gained  his  crown  in  some 

extraordinary    way,    but  of  this  nothing  is  known  with 

certainty.     His  inscriptions  give  signs  of  a  revolution  in 

the   country,   for   in   them   he   omits  all  mention  of  his 

ancestors,  from  which  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  he 

was  a  usurper,  and  that  his  ancestry  was  not  royal.      The 

annals  of  his    reign    extend   over   a   space   of  seventeen 

years,  and  are   only  interesting  as  connected  with  the 

Bible. 

2.  The  slabs  on  which  his  wars  were  inscribed  were 
defaced  by  some  of  his  descendants,  and,  being  torn  from 
their  places,  were  used  as  materials  for  new  buildings. 
Mention  however  is  made  in  them  of  a  Syrian  campaign, 
in  which  he  defeated  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  and 
destroyed  his  city,  and  also  received  tribute  from  a  king 
of  Samaria,  called  in  the  inscription  Menahem,  but  sup- 
posed to  have  been  really  Pekah,  the  King  of  Israel, 
whose  name  is  always  coupled  in  Scripture  with  that  of 
Rezin. 

3.  Tiglath  Pileser  appears  to  have  invaded  the  dominions 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  twice.  The  first  invasion  is  thus 
described  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xv.  29) : — *  In 
the  days  of  Pekah,  King  of  Israel,   came  Tiglath  Pileser, 
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King  of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah, 
and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Napthali,  and  carried  them  captive 
to  Assyria.' 

4.  The  second  invasion  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Ahaz,  King  of  Judah,  who,  finding  himself  hard  pressed 
by  the  combination  against  him  of  Pekah  and  Kezin,  sent 
this  message  to  the  Assyrian  king  :  *  I  am  thy  servant 
and  thy  son :  come  up,  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  King  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  King  of 
Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me.'  (2  Kings  xvi.  7.)  The 
message,  which  involved  a  promise  of  subjection  to 
Assyria,  was  accompanied  by  a  rich  present  of  silver  and 
gold,  taken  from  the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the 
king's  palace, 

5.  This  appeal  to  the  Assyrian  king,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  subjection  of  Judah,  was  singularly  faithless 
and  tmworthy  on  the  part  of  Ahaz  ;  for  we  are  told  that 
when,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  confederacy  between 
Israel  and  Syria,  *  the  heart  of  the  King  of  Judah  was 
moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the  wood 
are  moved  with  the  wind,'  the  Prophet  Isaiah  had  been 
especially  commissioned  to  deliver  to  him  a  promise  of 
Divine  support. 

6.  The  king  and  the  prophet  met  by  the  side  of  the  canal 
which  was  supplied  with  water  fix)m  one  of  the  great  reser- 
voirs outside  Jerusalem,  and  there  Isaiah  addressed  Ahaz 
with  consolatory  words,  bidding  him  not  fear,  but  ia  quiet- 
ness look  forward  to  the  utter  destruction  of  his  enemies, 
which,  by  the  command  of  God,  should  speedily  take 
place.  The  faith  of  Ahaz  was  too  weak  to  receive  the 
offered  comfort,  and  God  vouchsafed  to  him  a  yet  stronger 
assurance.  He  was  told  to  ask  a  sign  which  might  con- 
vince him  of  the  truth  of  the  promise.  But  the  Jewish 
king,  probably  in  his  own  mind  resting  more  strongly  upon 
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the  projected  alliance  with  the  Amyrian  monarch  than 
upon  the  word  of  the  Almighty,  reftued.  *  I  will  not  ask,* 
he  said,  'neither  will  I  tempt  the  Lord/  (Isaiah  yii.  12.) 
The  anger  of  the  prophet  then  burst  forth,  and  in  words 
which,  although  blended  with  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah, 
must  hare  thrilled  the  heart  of  Ahaz  with  terror,  he  pre* 
dieted  the  misery  which  should  in  future  days  be&U  the 
king  and  his  people.  ^  The  Lord  shall  bring  upon  thee, 
and  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  &ther*8  house,  days 
that  have  Tjot  come,  from  the  day  that  Ephraim  departed 
from  Judah :  even  the  King  of  Assyria.'  (Isaiah  tiL 
17.) 

7*  For  the  present,  however,  destruction  was  to  fall  upon 
Syria  and  Israel,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  was  as 
speedy  as  the  prediction  itself  was  clear.  Tiglath  Pileser 
hearkened  to  the  proposal  of  Ahaz,  collected  an  army,  and 
marching  into  Syria,  b.c.  740,  attacked  and  took  Damas- 
cus, and  slew  Rezin.  He  then,  it  is  supposed,  proceeded  to 
conquer  Pekah,  King  of  Israel,  whose  dominions  he  invaded 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus.  All  the  district  beyond  the  Jordan  was  over- 
run, and,  as  the  tribe  of  Napthali  had  before  been  taken 
captive,  so  now  the  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  carried  to  Assyria. 

8.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles 
(v.  26),  where  it  is  said :  *  He  (Tiglath  Pileser)  carried 
them  away,  even  the  Beubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  brought  them  tmto  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan,  imto  this  day.* 
After  this,  it  is  probable  that  Pekah  submitted,  and  con«» 
sented  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  Tiglath  Pileser  rested 
at  Damascus  before  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  there  Ahaz 
went  to  meet  him.  The  alliance  with  Assyria  must,  by  this 
time,  have  pressed  heavily  upon  the  King  of  Judah.  In 
the  words  of  Scripture,  *  Tiglath  Pileser  came  unto  him 
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and  distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not,*     (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  20,  21.) 

9.  His  chief  enemies,  Pekah  and  Rezin,  were  indeed 
subdued,  but  the  exactions  of  the  Assyrian  king  totally 
impoverished  the  country,  and  prevented  Ahaz  from 
keeping  up  an  army  to  defend  himself  for  the  future. 
Fresh  gifts  appear  to  have  been  demanded  of  him  after 
the  meeting  at  Damascus;  and  the  Temple  itself  was 
despoiled  of  its  furniture  and  ornaments,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Tiglath  Pileser;  whilst,  with  the  weak 
superstition  which  is  characteristic  of  an  unbeliever, 
Ahaz,  who  would  not  put  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  One 
True  God,  turned  for  support  to  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  even 
ordered  an  altar  to  be  made  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
after  the  pattern  of  one  which  he  had  admired  at  Damascus. 
*  He  sacrificed  unto  the  gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote 
him,  and  he  said.  Because  the  gods  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
help  them,  therefore  will  I  sacrifice  to  them  that  they  may 
help  me.  But  they  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel.' 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  23.)  It  is,  most  probably,  this  second 
invasion  of  Syria  and  Israel  which  is  recorded  on  the 
Assyrian  slabs.  The  other  memorials  of  the  reign  of 
Tiglath  Pileser  have  apparently  perished. 

10.  Little  is  known  of  Shalmaneser,  who  was 
B.C.  730.  ^g  probable  successor  of  Tiglath  Pileser  H, 
and  that  little  is  gained  from  Scripture,  which  informs  us 
that  he,  like  his  predecessor,  invaded  Samaria,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  Hoshea,  King  of  Israel.  This  tribute  was, 
however,  withheld  after  a  time,  for  Hoshea,  having  allied 
himself  with  Sabaco,  King  of  Egypt,  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  revolt  against  the  Assyrian  monarch.  His 
efforts  were,  however,  vain.  Shalmaneser  laid  siege  to 
Samaria ;  the  unfortunate  King  of  Israel  received  no  aid 
from  his  Egyptian  ally,  and,  after  enduring  the  miseries  of 
a  siege  for  three  years,  Samaria  fell. 
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11.  Whether  the  destruction  of  Samaria  should  be  attri- 
buted to  Shalmaneser,  or  to  Sargon,  his  successor,  is 
doubtful.  We  are  expressly  told  in  Scripture,  that  *  The 
King  of  Assyria  caihe  up  throughout  all  the  land,  and  went 
up  to  Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three  years.*  (2  Kings 
xvii.  5.)  And  in  the  following  verse  it  is  said  :  *  In  the  ninth 
year  of  Hoshea,  the  King  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.*  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  And 
thus  it  would  appear  that  Shalmaneser  was  the  conqueror ; 
but  the  assertion  is  not  made  expressly,  the  title  King 
of  Assyria  belonging  equally  to  him  and  his  successor ; 
whilst  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  we  find  that  Sargon, 
who,  it  is  believed,  ascended  the  throne  after  Shalmaneser, 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  actual  captor  of  the  city. 

12.  Sargon  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  and  was,  therefore,  most  probably  a  usurper.  In 
his  inscriptions  he  calls  the  kings  of  Assyria  his  ances- 
tors ;  but  this  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
as  he  carefiilly  abstains  from  any  mention  of  his  father. 
He  must  have  ascended  the  Assyrian  throne  about  the 
year  B.C.  721 ;  and  if,  as  is  supposed,  he  was  the  conqueror 
of  Samaria,  the  downfall  of  that  city  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 

13.  With  Samaria,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel  fell 
likewise,  and  then  it  was  that  *  the  Lord  removed  Israel 
out  of  His  sight,  as  He  had  said  by  all  His  servants  the 
Prophets.  So  was  Israel  carried  away  out  of  their  own 
land  to  Assyria  unto  this  day.  And  the  King  of  Assyria 
brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  firom 
Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of 
Israel :  and  they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities 
thereof.*     (2  Kings  xvii.  23,  24.) 

The  words  *  carried  away,'  familiar  as  they  are  to  our 
ears,  suggest  no  idea  of  the  sufferings  which  must  have 
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attended  that  great  uprooting  of  a  whole  people,  passion- 
ately attached  as  were  the  Israelites  to  their  native  land. 
But  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  which  pourtray  similar  mi- 
grations of  conquered  races,  bring  them  vividly  before  us, 

14.  On  the  bas-reliefs  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  Kou- 
yunjik  may  still  be  seen  the  mournful  procession  of  cap- 
tives, fettered  in  pairs,  and  urged  onwards  by  their  guards, 
accompanied  by  women,  partly  on  foot  and  partly  with 
their  children  on  mules,  and  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen. 
The  men  are  represented  as  bearing  skins,  probably  con- 
taining water  and  flour,  to  nourish  them  during  a  long 
and  harassing  march,  whilst  mothers  hold  water-skins  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  their  little  ones.  In  some  instances 
the  fathers  are  seen  carrying  their  weary  children  on  their 
backs.  Thus  must  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  have  been 
driven  through  the  Desert,  to  Halah  and  Habor,  by  the 
river  of  Gozan,  and  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  because 
'  they  rejected  the  statutes  of  the  Lord,  and  His  covenant 
that  he  made  with  their  fathers,  and  His  testimonies  which 
He  testified  against  them ;  and  they  followed  vanity,  and 
became  vain,  and  went  aiter  the  heathen  that  were  round 
about  them,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  had  charged  them, 
that  they  should  not  do  like  them.'     (2  Kings  xvii.  15.) 

15.  The  land  to  which  the  Israelites  were  taken  was 
emphatically  a  heathen  land,  for  the  gods  of  the  Assyrians 
were  innumerable.  Their  names  are  inscribed  upon  tablets, 
and  generally  form  part  also  of  the  names  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  ;  but  it  would  be  as  useless  as  it  is  impossible 
accurately  to  describe  their  attributes. 

16.  The  chief  god  appears  to  have  been  Asshur,  whose 
name  constantly  recurs  in  the  inscriptions.  The  laws  of 
the  empire  were  the  laws  of  Asshur,  and  the  tribute  pay- 
able from  dependent  kingdoms  was  the  tribute  of  Asshur. 
The  usual  titles  of  this  god,  as  discovered  from  the  tablets, 
were,  'The  great  lord,   The  king  of  all  the  gods.  The 
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father  of  the  gods/  &c.  He,  no  doubt,  represents  the  son 
of  Shem,  who  went  forth  from  Shinar,  and  from  whom  the 
coimtry  of  Assyria  derived  its  name.  Three  other  gods, 
whose  names  are  constantly  mentioned  together  on  the 
inscriptions,  appear  to  have  been  considered  next  in  im- 
portance to  Asshur.  One  of  tliese,  Ann,  was,  it  seems, 
held  in  especial  honour  by  Sargon,  who  places  one  of  the 
four  gates  of  his  city  under  the  joint  guardianship  of  Anu 
and  Astarte. 

17»  The  symbols  of  the  protecting  power  of  the  deities 
appear  to  have  been  the  enormous  winged  bulls,  copies  of 
which,  as  they  stood  before  the  Assyrian  palaces  and 
temples,  are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  near 
London.  The  captive  Israelites  may  have  recognised  in 
these  astonishing  figures  a  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the 
cherubim  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  overshadowing  the 
ark  with  their  wings,  and  which,  it  is  thought,  were  in- 
tended to  symbolise  the  protecting  guardianship  of  the 
Almighty.  From  the  fact  of  these  symbolic  figures  having 
been  employed  amongst  heathen  nations  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  an  antediluvian 
tradition,  handed  down  by  those  who,  before  the  Flood, 
had  seen  the  awful  forms  which  stood  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  guarding  the  Tree  of 
Life.  Symbols,  indeed,  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  such, 
were  commonly  in  use  when  the  Assyrian  worship  was 
fully  carried  out.  Many,  as  we  now  behold  them,  are 
very  perplexing,  especially  the  figures  of  priests  with  the 
heads  of  vultures,  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
reign  of  Sargon  and  the  kings  who  preceded  and  followed 
him.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  meaning,  they  were 
evidently  in  some  way  connected  with  religion. 

18.  Direct  representations  of  idols  are  not  common  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  The  supreme  deity  is,  it  is  supposed, 
symbolized  on  several  of  the  early  monuments  by  a  circle, 
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furnished  with  the  expanded  wings  of  a  bird,  and  within 
which  is  placed  a  figure,  human  from  the  waist  upwards, 
but  merging  downwards  into  the  spread  tail  of  a  bird. 
This  figure  is  crowned  with  a  cap,  appropriated  to  sacred 
objects.  It  is  of  a  circular  shape,  and  from  it  spring 
several  pairs  of  horns,  formed  like  those  of  a  bull,  and 
curving  round  to  the  front,  where  they  all  meet.  The 
circle,  which  has  been  described,  seems  the  only  object 
to  which  the  act  of  worship  is  represented.  The  king  is 
generally  standing  or  kneeling  beneath  the  figure  in  the 
centre,  his  hands  raised  in  sign  of  prayer  or  adoration. 
The  same  symbol  is  also  seen  above  him  when  in  battle, 
and  at  his  triumphal  return.  It  is  never  represented 
above  any  person  of  inferior  rank,  but  appears  to  watch 
especially  over  the  monarch,  who  was  probably  typical  of 
the  nation. 

19.  Another  object  common  in  scenes  representing 
religious  homage  is  the  Sacred  Tree,  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  intended  for  the  twining  stems  of  the  honey- 
suckle, trained  into  a  regular  form,  and  studded  with  its 
flowers.  Sometimes,  however,  other  flowers,  fruits,  or  fir- 
cones, take  the  place  of  the  original  blossoms.  The  king  is 
frequently  represented  as  worshipping  before  the  Sacred 
Tree.  A  basket  of  a  peculiar  form  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  indispensable  utensils  of  the  A&sjnrian 
worship.  It  must  have  been  about  five  inches  deep,  and 
as  many  wide,  with  a  wire  handle  passing  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  In  the  early  sculptures  it  was  generally  either 
placed  in  the  centre  with  a  narrow  border  round  it,  or  else 
embossed  with  figures.  In  the  later  sculptures  it  was  made 
to  represent  plaited  and  interwoven  work,  but  the  material 
of  the  basket  was  most  probably  metal.  The  use  to  which 
it  was  applied  has  not  been  ascertained.  Traces,  of  fire 
worship  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  later  Assyrian 

monuments. 
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20.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  details  of  the 
Assyrian  religion  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  sculp- 
tures, and  amongst  these  some  of  the  most  valuable  have 
been  taken  from  a  palace  built  by  Saigon,  at  Khorsabad. 
In  form  and  size  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  but  its  ornaments  are 
Egyptian.  It  is  interesting  to  And,  in  confirmation  of  this 
circumstance,  that  reference  is  made  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
to  a  particular  connexion  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
existing  at  this  period.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  it  is  said, 
*  In  the  year  that  Tartan  came  unto  Ashdod  *  (when  Sargon, 
the  King  of  Assyria,  sent  him),  'and  fought  against 
Ashdod  and  took  it,  at  the  same  time  spake  the  Lord  by 
Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  saying,  Go  and  loose  thy  sack- 
cloth from  off  thy  loins,  and  put  off  thy  shoe  from  off  thy 
foot.  And  he  did  so,  walking  naked  and  barefoot.  And 
the  Lord  said,  Like  as  my  servant  Isaiah  hath  walked 
naked  and  barefoot  three  years  for  a  sign  and  wonder 
upon  Egypt  and  upon  Ethiopia;  so  shall  the  King  of 
Assyria  lead  away  the  Egyptians  prisoners  and  the  Ethio- 
pians captives.'  In  the  annals  of  Sargon  it  is  related 
that  he  made  war  in  Southern  Syria,  and  took  Ashdod. 
Thus  the  one  fact  which  Scripture  distinctly  assigns  to 
the  reign  of  this  monarch  is  confirmed  by  the  native 
records. 

21.  An  advance  in  Assyrian  art  appears  perceptible 
about  the  time  of  Sargon,  and  it  may  not  improbably  have 
been  a  consequence  of  the  growing  connection  with  Egypt. 
Enamelled  bricks  of  brilliant  colours,  paintings  on  walls, 
cornices  on  the  exterior  of  buildings,  and  the  manu&cture 
of  transparent  glass,  belong  to  this  age,  and  the  latter  is 
especially  an  Egyptian  art. 

22.  .The  wars  of  Sargon,  as  recorded  on  his  monuments, 
include  those  in  Israel  and  Egypt,  others  in  Babylonia, 

3r  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia,  and  in  many  of 
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the  lesser  states  of  Asia.     Tyre  was  taken  by  him,  and 
Cyprus  was  invaded, 

23.  Babylon  was,  at  that  time,  under  the  rule  of  Mero- 
dach  Baladan,  the  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having 
sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah*  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Sargon,  after  invading  Babylon,  placed  Merodach 
Baladan  on  the  throne,  but  afterwards  deposed  and  sent 
him  into  banishment. 


QUESTIONS  ON   THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  What  is  the  tradition  respecting  the  successor  of  Ivalush  III.  or 

Pul,  and  why  is  he  supposed  to  have  been  a  usurper  ? 

2.  Why  are  the  monumental  records  of  his  reign  uncertain,  and 

what  do  we  learn  from  them  ? 

3.  What  is  the  Scripture  account  of  the  first  invasion  of  Israel  by 

Tiglath  Pileser  II.  ? 

4.  What  induced  Tiglath  Pileser  to  attempt  a  second  invasion  ? 

5.  Why  was  the  appeal  to  the  Asysrian  king  on  the  part  of  Ahaz 

singularly  faithless  ? 

6.  Describe  the  interview  betwden  Ahaz  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

7.  How  was  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  fulfilled  ? 

8.  What  are  the  details  of  this  second  invasion  of  Israel,  as  given  in 

the  Bible  ? 

9.  What  effect  did  the  exactions  of  Tiglath  Pileser  produce  upon 

Israel;  and  how  was  the  mind  of  Ahaz  affected  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  ? 

10.  Who  was  the  probable  successor  of  Tiglath  Pileser  II.,  and  what 

is  known  of  him  ? 

11.  Why  is  it  doubtful  whether  the  destruction  of  Samaria  should 

be  attributed  to  Shalmaneser  or  to  his  successors  ? 

12.  What  is  the  probable  history  of  Sargon  ? 

13.  How  did  the  Assyrian  King  treat  the  captive  Israelities  and 

their  native  land  ? 
14»  What  monumental  records  remain  of  the  sufferings  of  persons 
taken  into  captivity. 

15.  Why  may  the  land  to  which  the  Israelites  were  taken  be  em- 

phatically called  a  heathen  land  ? 

16.  Who  were  the  chief  Assyrian  gods  ? 
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17.  What  was  the  symbol  of  the  protecting  power  of  these  deities, 

and  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  origin  ? 

18.  How  are  the  Assyrian  deities  usually  symbolised  in  the  ancient 

sculptures  ? 

19.  What  other  objects  are  common  in  scenes  representing  religious 

homage  ? 

20.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  ornaments  in  the 

palace  of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad  are  Egyptian  ? 

21.  What  further  evidence  exists  of  the  influence  of  Egyptian  art  at 

this  period  ? 

22.  With  what  countries  does  Sargon  record  having  carried  on  war  ? 

23.  Give  the  probable  history  of  the  king  then  reigning  at  Babylon. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SEKNACHERIB  AND  ESAR-HADDON — B.C.  702-660. 

1.  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Sargon,  must  have 
^'^*  '  come  to  the  throne  about  the  year  B.C.  702, 
and  have  reigned  about  twenty-two  years.  He  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  the  language 
by  which  he  is  described  in  Scripture  is  fully  corroborated 
by  the  discoveries  made  amongst  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  It 
was  there  that  he  fixed  the  seat  of  government,  calling  it 
the  royal  city.  The  town  had  indeed  Mien  into  extreme 
decay,  partly  from  the  ravages  of  time,  partly  from  the 
swellings  of  the  Tigris,  and  required  a  complete  restoration 
before  it  could  be  fitted  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign.  Sennacherib  appears  to  have  begun  the  work 
of  rebuilding  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 
Collecting  a  host  of  prisoners  from  Chaldsea  and  Syria, 
Armenia,  and  Cilicia,  he  used  their  forced  labour  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city.  No  less  than  360,000  men  were 
employed  on  the  repairs  of  the  great  palace  alone.  Some 
were  engaged  in  making  bricks,  others  cut  timber  in 
Chaldsea  and  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  brought  it  to  Nineveh. 
A  certain  number  were  builders;  and  thus,  within  the 
space  of  two  years,  the  needful  restorations  were  ejected, 
and  Nineveh  was  made,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Sennacherib  himself, '  as  splendid  as  the  sim.'  Two  palaces 
were  repaired,  the  inundations  of  the  Tigris  were  prevented 
by  an  embankment  of  bricks,  and  the  ancient  aqueducts. 
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which  conveyed  spring-water  to  the  city  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  were  made  capable  of  their  original  use. 

2.  Not  contented  with  these  improvements,  Sennacherib 
erected  a  new  and  more  magnificent  palace  at  Kouyunjik, 
which  he  decorated  throughout  with  elaborate  sculptures,  in 
commemoration  of  his  various  expeditions.  This  palace, 
which  has  been  excavated  in  late  years,  is  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  other  Assyrian  building.  The  portion  of  it  which 
has  been  uncovered  spreads  over  more  than  eight  acres  of 
groimd.  A  sketch  of  the  palace,  taken  from  the  ruins,  and 
representing  it  as  it  might  have  been  if  restored  to  its 
original  grandeur,  depicts  it  as  perhaps  externally  the  most 
magnificent  building  which  has  ever  been  seen.  Wide 
flights  of  steps,  flanked  by  carved  lions,  lead  to  the  elevated 
artificial  platform  on  which  the  palace  stands,  and  which 
must  have  been  raised  as  a  security  against  the  inimda- 
tions  of  the  Tigris.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is 
covered  with  sculptui*es,  representing  sieges  and  triumphs ; 
and  the  great  archway  in  the  centre  is  guarded  by  winged 
bulls.  Above  rise  tier  upon  tier  of  columns,  with  carved 
capitals  and  sculptured  cornices.  The  interior  must  have 
contained  at  least  three  spacious  halls,  one  of  them  150 
feet  by  125 ;  and  two  long  galleries,  one  of  200  feet,  the 
other  of  185  feet ;  and  the  chambers  were  innumerable ; 
but  what  use  was  made  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, neither  is  it  at  all  clear  by  what  means  the  lower 
apartments  were  lighted.  The  arrangements,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover  them,  appear  to  us  cheerless  and  inconvenient ; 
but  in  its  size  and  grandeur  Sennacherib's  palace  must  have 
been  a  fit  residence  for  the  proud  monarch  who  built  and 
inhabited  it,  and  whose  career  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
unbotmded  success,  until  the  hand  of  God  was  stretched 
out  to  punish  him  for  his  arrogance. 

3.  His  conquests  began  immediately  on  his  accession, 
'"^en  he  invaded  Babylon,  where  Merodach  Baladan  had 
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once  more  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  upon  the 
throne.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Sennacherib  was 
completely  successful,  and  the  Babylonian  prince  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  fled,  however,  to  the  sea,  and 
concealed  himself  irom  the  Assyrian  soldiers,  who  searched 
the  shores  and  islands  for  him  in  vain.  Sennacherib,  in 
the  meanwhile,  entered  and  plundered  Babylon,  carrying 
off  a  vast  treasure  of  gold,  silver,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
precious  stones,  and  men  and  women  servants ;  he  also 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  Chaldsean  cities  and  villages, 
and  then  returned  in  triumph  to  Nineveh,  after  having 
committed  the  government  of  Babylon  to  an  Assyrian 
named  Belibus,  the  son  of  an  officer  of  his  court,  and  whom 
the  king  describes  as  *  the  son  of  him  who  was  governor 
over  the  yoimg  men  educated  within  his  (Sennacherib's) 
palace.' 

War  after  war  followed  the  invasion  of  Babylon.  The 
powerftil  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, amongst  whom  are  mentioned  the  Nabatheans  and 
Hagaranu,  or  Hagarenes  (a  name  occurring  in  Scripture  *), 
were  brought  into  subjection ;  and  of  these  wandering  peo- 
ple Sennacherib  declares  that  he  carried  away  captive 
208,000  men,  women  and  children,  with  whom  most  pro- 
bably he  colonised  newly-built  towns  and  villages.  Many 
thousands  of  animals — horses,  camels,  oxen  and  sheep- 
are  also  mentioned  as  part  of  the  booty.  The  mountain 
tribes  in  the  north  and  east  of  Assyria  were  next  subdued ; 
the  Median  tribes  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  Syria  was 
invaded,  the  Phoenician  cities  compelled  to  own  their  sub- 
jection, and  the  Kings  of  Edom  and  Ashdod  induced  to 
submit  without  a  struggle.  Ascalon,  which  ventured  to 
resist,  was  attacked ;  the  king  and  the  whole  royal  £a.mi\y 
were  seized  and  removed  to  Nineveh,  and  a  fresh  prince 

*  Ps.  Izzxiii.  6. 
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was  placed  upon  the  throne,  whilst  the  towns  whicli 
depended  upon  Ascalon  were  at  the  same  time  taken,  and 
plundered.  War  with  Egypt  followed ;  and  here  the  nar- 
rative of  Scripture  throws  additional  Hght  upon  the  career 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarch. 

5.  Egypt  was  at  that  period  under  subjection  to  the 
King  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  the  true  sovereign  of  the  whole 
country  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  certain  of  the  native 
Egyptian  princes  were  allowed  to  retain  the  kingly  title. 
Some  of  these  princes  came  up  against  Sennacherib,  but 
were  defeated  by  him  at  Lachish,  a  city  which,  together 
with  Libnah,  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 

6.  A  bas-relief,  found  in  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Kou- 
yunjik,  gives  a  clear  and  vivid  representation  of  the  siege 
and  conquest  of  Lachish.  The  city  was  evidently  of  great 
extent,  and  appears  to  have  been  defended  by  double  walls, 
with  battlements  and  towers.  The  country  around  it  is 
pourtrayed  as  hilly  and  wooded,  producing  the  fig  and  the 
vine.  The  whole  power  of  Sennacherib  seems  to  have 
been  called  forth  to  take  this  stronghold,  for  in  no  other 
sculptures  are  so  many  armed  warriors  seen  drawn  up  in 
array.  Archers  form  the  first  and  second  ranks,  and  be- 
hind them  are  spearmen  and  slingers.  Large  bodies  of 
horsemen  and  charioteers  form  the  reserve.  Banks  or 
moimds  of  stones,  bricks,  earth,  and  branches  of  trees,  are 
thrown  up  before  the  walls,  against  which  battering-rams 
have  also  been  drawn  up.  The  besiegers  are  represented 
as  making  a  desperate  defence,  thronging  the  battlements, 
and  showering  arrows,  javelins,  stones  and  blazing  torches, 
upon  the  assailants.  Part  of  the  city  is,  however,  taken, 
and  a  procession  of  captives  is  led  before  the  king,  who, 
gorgeously  arrayed,  receives  them  seated  on  his  throne, 
which  is  placed  upon  an  elevated  platform,  probably  an 
artificial  mound,  in  the  hill  country.  The  captives  are 
undoubtedly  Jews,  for  the  Jewish  physiognomy  is  strik- 
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ingly  indicated  in  the  sculptures,  but  they  must  have  been 
stripped  of  their  ornaments. 

7.  Sennacherib  then  turned  his  arms  against  Hezekiah, 
King  of  Judah.  A  pretext  for  this  appears  in  the  fact,  re- 
corded in  the  Assyrian  monuments,  that  the  Edomites,  a 
Philistine  people,  had  expelled  their  king,  a  submissiye 
vassal  of  Sennacherib,  and  had  sent  him  bound  to  Heze- 
kiah,  who  kept  him  prisoner  at  Jerusalem.  Most  probably 
Hezekiah  exercised  a  certain  authority  over  the  Philistine 
towns,  for  we  are  told  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xviii. 
8)  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  smote  the  Philis- 
tines even  imto  Gaza ;  and  if  this  were  so,  there  would 
naturally  be  a  contest  for  power  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
each  claiming  the  allegiance  of  the  Philistines. 

8.  The  details  of  this  expedition,  so  disastrous  for  Heze- 
kiah, are  thus  given  by  Sennacherib,  in  an  inscription 
found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  after  a  lapse  of  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years : — 

'And  because  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  would  not 
submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against  him,  and  by  force 
of  arms  and  by  the  might  of  my  power  I  took  forty-six  of 
his  strong  fenced  cities ;  and  of  the  smaller  towns  which 
were  scattered  about  I  took  and  plundered  a  countless 
number.  And  from  these  places  I  captured  and  carried  off 
as  spoil  200,150  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
together  with  horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels,  oxen 
and  sheep,  a  countless  multitude.  And  Hezekiah  himself 
I  shut  up  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a 
cage,  building  towers  round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and 
raising  banks  of  earth  against  the  gates  so  as  to  prevent 
escape.  Then  upon  this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of  the 
power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefs  and 
the  elders  of  Jerusalem,  with  thirty  talents  of  gold  and 
eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  divers  treasures,  a  rich 
and  immense  booty.    All  these  things  were  brought  to  me 
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at  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  government,  Hezekiah  having 
sent  them  bj  way  of  tribute,  and  as  a  token  of  submission 
to  my  power/ 

9.  So  also  says  the  Scripture — *  Now  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  King  Hezekiah  did  Sennacherib  King  of  Assyria 
come  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 
them.  And  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah  sent  to  the  King  of 
Assyria  to  Lachish,  saying,  I  have  offended ;  return  firom 
me  :  that  which  thou  puttest  on  me  I  will  bear.  And  the 
King  of  Asyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah 
three  himdred  talents  of  silver  and  thirly  talents  of  gold. 
And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the  silver  that  was  found  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house. 
At  that  time  did  Hezekiah  cut  off  the  gold  irom  the  doors 
of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  pillars  which 
Hezekiah  King  of  Judah  had  overlaid,  and  gave  it  to  the 
King  of  Assyria.'     (2  Kings  xviii.  13-16.) 

10.  In  these  two  records  the  tribute  of  gold  given  by 
Hezekiah  to  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  stated  at  the  same 
amount,  whilst  there  is  some  difference  as  to  the  silver ; 
but  when  we  examine  the  words  of  the  Bible  more  closely, 
this  fact  is  accounted  for.  Hezekiah  gave  to  Sennacherib 
three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  but  he  also  gave  all  the 
silver  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  in  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house,  thus  making  up  doubtless  the 
800  talents  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Sennacherib. 
Besides  this  large  tribute,  Sennacherib  states  that  he  re- 
ceived various  mineral  products  (probably  coal,  and  crystal, 
and  marbles),  together  with  thrones,  and  beds, and  rich  furni- 
ture, the  skins  and  horns  of  beasts,  coral,  ivory  and  amber. 

11.  This  first  expedition  against  Judah  is  the  only  one 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  annals,  which  are  records  of 
none  but  successful  imdertakings.  When  Sennacherib 
again  invaded  Palestine  his  army  was  destined  to  meet 
with  a  &r  different  fate ;  and,  even  had  it  been  otherwise. 
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it  is  doubtful  whether  any  inscription  would  be  found 
recording  the  event,  as  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  do  not 
extend  beyond  eight  years.  In  the  meantime  other  objects 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Assyrian  king.  Merodach 
Baladan,  the  deposed  King  of  Babylon,  still  retained  a 
powerful  party  in  the  country.  He  was  supported  by  a 
Chaldsean  chief,  against  whom  Sennacherib  directed  his 
efforts;  and,  having  defeated  him,  the  viceroy  Belibus, 
whom  Sennacherib  had  set  up  in  his  first  year,  was  de- 
posed, and  Babylon  placed  under  the  authority  of  Senna- 
cherib's eldest  son  Asshur-nadin. 

12.  The  remaining  records  of  Sennacherib's  reign  are  of 
minor  importance,  and  it  is  only  from  Scripture  that  we 
learn  its  inglorious  termination. 

13.  The  Assyrian  king,  as  we  are  there  told,  invaded 
Syria  a  second  time,  though  the  precise  date  of  the  invasion 
is  doubtful.  His  chief  object  of  attack  was,  as  before,  the 
portion  of  Syria  which  bordered  upon  Egypt,  and  the  two 
cities  of  Lachish  and  Libnah,  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
former  wars,  but  had  again  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
Egypt.  While  engaged  before  Lachish,  he  seems  to  have 
heard  of  the  defection  of  Hezekiah,  who,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  had  thus  been  guilty  of  re- 
bellion against  his  liege  lord.  Sennacherib  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  his  forces,  under  Rabshakeh,  one  of  his  chief 
generals,  against  Jerusalem. 

Hezekiah,  though  he  must  have  been  well  aware  how 
inferior  his  power  was  to  that  of  the  Assyrian  king,  bravely 
prepared  to  withstand  him.     The  efforts  for  defence  which 
he  made  in  expectation  of  the  attack  are  thus  described 
in  Scripture:    'Sennacherib  King  of   Assyria  came,  and 
entered  into   Judah,  and    encamped    against   the   fenced 
cities,  and  thought  to  win  them  for  himself.     And  when 
Hezekiah  saw  that  Sennacherib  was  come,  and  that  he  was 
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purposed  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  he  took  counsel  with 
his  princes  and  his  mighty  men  to  stop  the  water  of  the 
fountains  which  were  without  the  city ;  and  they  did  help 
him.  So  there  was  gathered  much  people  together,  who 
stopped  all  the  fountains  and  the  brooks  that  ran  through 
the  midst  of  the  land,  saying,  Why  should  the  kings  of 
Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water?  Also  he  strengthened 
himself,  and  built  up  all  the  wall  that  was  broken,  and 
raised  it  up  to  the  towers,  and  another  wall  without,  and 
repaired  Millo  in  the  city  of  David,  and  made  darts  and 
shields  in  abundance.  And  he  set  captains  of  war  over  the 
people,  and  gathered  them  together  to  him  in  the  street  of 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  spake  comfortably  to  them,  saying, 
Be  strong  and  courageous ;  be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  for 
the  King  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  multitude  that  is  with 
him ;  for  there  be  more  with  us  than  with  him.  With  him 
is  an  arm  of  flesh ;  but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  to  help 
us,  and  to  fight  our  battles.  And  the  people  rested  them- 
selves  upon  the  words  of  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah.*  (2 
Chron.  xxxii.  1-8.) 

When  Babshakeh,  with  other  of  Sennacherib's  generals, 
drew  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  they  took  up  their  station  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  sent  messengers  to  summon 
Hezekiah  to  appear  before  them.  To  this  degradation  the 
King  of  Judah  would  not  consent.  Three  of  his  chief 
nobles  were,  however,  despatched  to  the  Assyrian  camp,  to 
hear  the  terms  proposed  by  Sennacherib ;  but  there  were 
in  &ct  no  terms,  and  the  Jewish  nobles  had  but  to  listen 
to  a  series  of  insolent  taunts,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
the  want  of  cavalry,  for  which  they  had  trusted  to  Egypt. 
The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  crowded  to  the  walls, 
watching  and  listening  to  the  interview ;  and  the  Jewish 
ambassadors,  fearing  the  efiect  upon  their  minds  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Assyrians,  entreated  Babshakeh  to  speak 
in  the  Aranuean  language,  which  was  that  of  the  regions 
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north-east  of  Palestine ;  and  which,  as  it  resembled  the 
Assyrian  tongue,  must  have  been  imderstood  by  Senna- 
cherib's general,  whilst  it  was  not  intelligible  to  the  common 
people  amongst  the  Jews.     Rabshakeh,  however,  scoffed  at 
the  request ;  and,  turning  to  the  people,  addressed  them  in 
a  Hebrew  speech,  and  endeavoured  to  shake  their  allegiance 
to  Hezekiah,  by  setting  before  them  the  tremendous  power 
of   the    monarch   whom    he   was    preparing    to   oppose. 
'Whereon  do  ye  trust,'  he  exclaimed,  'that  ye  abide  in 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ?     Doth  not  Hezekiah  persuade  you 
to  give  yourselves  over  to  die  by  famine  and  by  thirst, 
saying.  The  Lord  our  God  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Assyria?     Hath  not  the  same  Hezekiah 
taken  away   his  high  places  and  his  altars,  and  com- 
manded Judah  and  Jerusalem,  saying,  Ye  shall  worship 
before  one  altar,  and  burn  incense  upon  it?     Know  ye 
not  what  I  and  my  fathers  have  done  unto  all  the  people  of 
other  lands  ?     Were  the  gods  of  the  nations  of  those  lands 
anyways  able  to  deliver  their  lands  out  of  mine  hand  ?  Who 
was  there  among  all  the  gods  of  those  nations  that  my 
fathers  utterly  destroyed,  that  could  deliver  his  people  out 
of  nune  hand,  that  your  God  shall  be  able  to  deliver  you 
out  of  mine   hand?      Now  therefore  let  not  Hezekiah 
deceive  you,  nor  persuade  you  on  this  manner,  neither 
yet  believe  him  ;  for  no  god  of  any  nation  or  kingdom  was 
able  to  deliver  his  people  out  of  mine  hand,  and  out  of  the 
hand  of  my  fathers :  how  much  less  shall  your  God  deliver 
you  out  of  mine  hand  7     And  his  servants  spake  yet  more 
against  the  Lord  God,  and  against  his  servant  Hezekiah.' 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  10-16.) 

The  Jewish  nobles  returned  to  their  master,  to  lay 
before  him  the  alternative  either  of  abject  submission  or 
deadly  defiance;  and  Babshakeh,  still  further  bent  upon 
intimidating  the  people,  sent  letters  amongst  them,  warn- 
ing them  that,  as  the  gods  of  the  nations  of  other  lands 
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had  not  delivered  their  people  out  of  Sennacherib's  hand, 
80  should  not  the  God  of  Hezekiah  deliver  his  people. 
Thus  he  ^  spake  against  the  God  of  Jerusalem  as  against 
the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  which  were  the  work 
of  the  hands  of  man.  And  for  this  cause,  Hezekiah  the 
king,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos,  prayed 
and  cried  to  heaven.'     (2  Chron.  xxxii.  17-20.) 

The  promise  sent  in  answer  to  this  prayer  was  speedily 
fulfilled.  Eabshakeh,  having  completed  his  embassy,  re- 
turned to  his  master,  but  found  that  during  his  absence 
some  important  changes  had  taken  place.  The  siege  of 
Lachish  had,  as  it  would  seem,  been  raised,  and  Sen- 
nacherib had  moved  to  Libnah.  Here  the  intelligence 
reached  him  that  Tirhakah,  Eling  of  Ethiopia,  had  col- 
lected an  army,  and  was  on  his  way  to  assist  the  Egyp- 
tians, against  whom  the  Assyrian  attack  was  in  reality 
directed.  Deeming  it  wise  to  direct  his  full  force  against 
the  allies,  Sennacherib  contented  himself  with  sending  a 
threatening  letter  to  Hezekiah,  warning  him  that  the 
danger  was  only  delayed,  and  pressed  forward  to  Egypt. 
Hezekiah  received  the  letter,  and,  carrying  it  to  the 
Temple,  spread  it  before  the  Lord,  with  a  fervent  petition 
for  help ;  and  the  promise  of  safety  was  again  repeated, 
with  the  additional  assurance  that  Sennacherib  should  not 
even  shoot  an  arrow  against  the  city,  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it.  Hezekiah  rested  in  peace,  trusting  in  the  word 
of  his  God,  and  Sennacherib  pursued  what,  to  human  eyes, 
must  have  appeared  a  course  of  assured  conquest.  But  his 
humiliation  was  near  at  hand.  On  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
he  appears  to  have  been  met  by  an  Egyptian  prince,  or 
satrap,  who  held  his  court  at  Memphis,  while  the  kings  of 
the  Ethiopian  dynasty  were  reigning  at  Thebes ;  and,  pro- 
bably, it  was  as  the  two  armies  lay  encamped  opposite  to 
one  another,  that  the  wonderful  discomforture  of  his  forces 
took  place.     The  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  ou^  ^nd  smote 
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in  the  camp^f  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and 
five  thousand ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning, 
behold  !  they  were  all  dead  corpses.  (2  Kings  xix.  35.) 
Sennacherib,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  fled,  and  the 
Egyptians,  ri^arding  the  miraculous  destruction  as  the 
work  of  their  own  gods,  took  the  credit  of  it  to  themselves, 
and  commemorated  it  after  their  own  feshion.* 

14.  Sennacherib  appears  to  have  lived  several  years  after 
this  catastrophe.  *  He  departed,'  we  are  told,  *  and  went 
and  returned  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.'  (2  Kings  xviii.  36.) 
The  word  dwell  implies  some  considerable  length  of  resi- 
dence ;  and,  although  the  Book  of  Tobit  says  that  he  was 
murdered  My-five  days  after  his  return  from  Syria,  the 
statement  cannot  be  considered  to  possess  any  authority. 
During  this  latter  period  of  his  reign  he  must  have  carried 
on  many  of  the  wars  mentioned  in  his  inscriptions,  besides 
occupying  himself  with  the  enlargement  and  embellish- 
ment of  his  palace  at  Nineveh. 

15.  A  violent  death  put  a  sudden  end  to  all  his  pro- 
jects ;  and  a  fact,  singular  in  itself,  and  a  very  remarkable 
probable  ■confirmation  of  this  event  is,  that  the  sculptures 
in  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Kouyunjik  are  left  unfinished. 
The  majestic  human-headed  bulls,  which  formed  one  of 
the  gateways,  and  the  colossal  winged  figures  behind  theoi, 
are  only  outlined.  They  stand,  it  has  been  said,  as  if  the 
sculptors  had  been  interrupted  by  some  public  calamity, 
and  had  left  their  work  incomplete.  The  feathers  in  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  bull  are  marked  out,  but  the  sculptor 
had  been  interrupted  after  finishing  one  row,  and  pre- 
vented from  completing  another.  , 

16.  The  entrance  to  the  palace,  formed  by  these  colossal 
bulls,  is  paved  with  large  slabs  of  limestone,  which  still 
bear  the  marks  of  chariot  wheels.     Mr.  Layard,  who  first 

*  See  Histozy  of  Egypt,  p.  90. 
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diflcovered  the  remains  of  this  palace,  when  superintending 
the  excavations  at  Eoujunjik,  says  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  effect  produced,  or  the  reflectiozui 
suggested,  bj  these  solemn  and  majestic  figures  (the 
winged  bulls),  dimlj  visible  amidst  the  gloom,  when,  after 
winding  through  the  dark,  under-ground  passages,  be 
suddenly  came  into  their  presence.  Between  them  Sen- 
nacherib and  his  hosts  had  gone  forth  in  all  their  might 
and  glory,  to  the  conquest  of  distant  lands,  and  had  re- 
turned rich  with  spoil  and  captives,  amongst  whom  may 
have  been  the  handmaidens  and  wealth  of  Israel.  Through 
them,  too,  the  Assyrian  monarch  had  entered  his  capital 
in  shame,  after  his  last  and  fatal  defeat.  The  lofty  walls, 
now  but  long  lines  of  low,  wave-like  mounds,  then  stretched 
fiir  to  the  right  and  left,  a  basement  of  stone  supporting 
a  curtain  of  solid  brick  masonry,  crowned  with  battle- 
ments, and  studded  with  frowning  towers;*  and  then, 
also,  a  high  tower  must  have  risen  above  the  gateway,  for 
this  was  the  great  northern  access  to  one  portion  of  the 
city, 

17.  But  a  comment  upon  the  delusive  grandeur  of  Sen- 
nacherib^s  reign,  more  impressive  than  any  detailed  ac- 
count, is  to  be  found  in  the  short  narrative  of  Scripture, 
which  tells  us,  that '  as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house 
of  Nisroch,  his  god,  Adramelech  and  Sharezer,  his  sons, 
smote  him  with  the  sword,  and  they  escaped  into  the  land 
of  Armenia,  and  Esar-haddon,  his  son,  reigned  in .  his 
stead.'  (2  Kings  xix.  37.)  The  escape  of  the  murderers 
into  Armenia  is  in  remarkable  harmony  with  what  is 
known  of  the  condition  of  that  coimtry  at  the  time ;  for, 
in  the  sculptured  records  of  the  period,  it  appears  as  an 
independent  state,  generally  hostile  to  the  Assyrian  mo* 
narchs.     The  Armenian  traditions  also  distinctly  name  the 

*  Layaid's  Kineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  12U 
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reception  of  the  two  refugees,  and  mention  the  tract  of 
land  respectively  assigned  to  them. 

18.  Esar-haddon  was  most  probably  Sennacherib's  second 
son.  The  eldest,  Asshur-nadin,  the  Viceroy  of  Babylon,  is 
supposed  to  have  died  before  his  father,  or  to  have  been 
involved  in  his  destruction.  Esar-haddon  appears  to  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  himself  on  the  thron© 
after  his  father^s  murder.  Like  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, he  was  both  a  great  conqueror  and  a  founder  of 
magnificent  edifices.  As  a  proof  of  his  power,  he  declares 
in  the  inscriptions  that  he  assembled  at  Nineveh  twenty- 
two  kings  of  the  land  of  Syria  and  of  the  sea-coast,  and 
passed  them  in  review  before  him.  Some  of  his  conquests 
are  said  to  have  been  in  a  land  '  of  which  the  kings,  his 
fathers,  had  never  heard  the  name;'  and  other  wars  are 
recorded  with  tribes  *  who,  from  days  of  old,  had  never 
obeyed  any  of  the  kings  his  ancestors.' 

19.  Babylon  was  now  completely  subdued,  and  Esar- 
haddon  reigned  there,  it  appears,  without  a  viceroy.  A  son 
of  Merodach  Baladan,  indeed,  contended  with  him,  but  paid 
for  his  rebellion  with  his  life.  Another  son,  who  was  a 
refugee  at  the  court  of  Esar-haddon,  was,  however,  treated 
with  such  lenity,  that  a  territory  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  had  once  belonged  to  his  rebellious 
brother,  was  bestowed  upon  him.  Esar-haddon  repaired 
temples  and  built  a  palace  at  Babylon,  bricks  from  which, 
bearing  his  name,  have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

20.  A  Babylonian  tablet  has  also  been  found,  by  which 
it  appears  that  Esar-haddon  was  the  acknowledged  king  of 
that  coimtiy.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  his  court  some- 
times at  the  Assyrian,  sometimes  at  the  Babylonian  capital, 
and  hence  it  happened  that  when  his  generals,  after  in- 
vading Judah,  carried  King  Manasseh  away  captive  from 
Jerusalem,  they  conducted  him  to  Babylon,  where  he 
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remained  prisoner  until  released  by  the  clemency  of  Ewir- 
baddon,  directed  by  the  Providence  of  God.  These  events 
are  thus  narrated  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles : 
^  Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of 
the  host  of  the  King  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manasseh 
among  tlie  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  And  when  he  was  in  affliction  he 
besought  the  Lord,  his  God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly 
before  the  God  of  his  Others,  and  prayed  unto  Him,  and 
He  was  entreated  of  him  and  heard  his  supplication,  and 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem  unto  his  kingdom.  Then  Man- 
asseh knew  that  the  Lord  He  was  God.*  (xxxiii  11-18.) 
The  name  of  tiie  Assyrian  king  is  not  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  that  Esar-haddon  and  Manasseh  were  contem- 
poraries is  known  trom  t^e  iact  that  Esar-haddon  mentions 
Manasseh  among  the  kings  who  sent  him  workmen  for  bis 
great  buildings.  It  is  singular  and  very  interesting  to  see 
how  these  ancient  sculptures  throw  light  upon  what  is 
otherwise  the  perplexing  statement  of  Scripture  with  regard 
to  Manasiseh^s  captivity ;,  namely,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Assyrians,  but  carried  to  Babylon. 

21.  The  edifices  erected  by  Esar-haddon  appear  to  have 
equalled,  if  not  exceeded  in  magnificence,  those  of  any  for- 
mer Assyrian  king.    In  one  inscription  the  king  states  that 
in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  he  built  no  fewer  than  thirty 
temples,  '  shining  with  silver  and  gold,  as  splendid  as  the 
sun.'     And  besides  repairing  various  pahices  erected  by 
former  kings,  he  built  at  least  three  new  ones  for  his  own 
use,  or  that  of  his  son.     One  of  these  palaces  is  now  known 
as  the  South-west  Palace  of  Nimroud.   The  materials  were 
taken  from  the  palaces  of  the  former  monarchs  who  had 
reigned  at  that  place,  and  for  whom,  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  his  own  family,  Esar-haddon  appears  to  have  entertained 
but  little  respect. 

22.  The  South-west  Palace  consisted  of  an  enormotis 
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laall,  with  a  certain  number  of  chambers,  probably  sleeping 
apartments,  on  each  side.     This  hall,  which  was  220  feet 
long,  and  100  broad,   was  approached  through  an  ante- 
chamber with  two  doorways,  and,  at  the  northern  end,  it 
opened  by  a  gateway  of  winged  bulls,  on  a  terrace  which 
overlooked  the  grand  approach   and  the  other   principal 
palaces;    at  the   opposite  end  there  was  a  triple  portal, 
guarded  by  three  pairs  of  colossal  sphinxes,  and  command- 
ing the  open  country,  and  the  Tigris  winding  through  the 
plain.     The  hall  must  have  been  a  magnificent  feature  in 
this  palace,  which,  in  its  plan,  appears  to  have  more  closely 
resen^bled  that  built  by  Solomon  at  Jerusalem  than  any 
other  of  the  buildings  yet  discovered  at  Nineveh.    Another 
of  Esar-haddon*s  palaces   was,   as   he   himself  boasts,   a 
building  such  as  the  kings,  his  fathers,  who  went  before 
him,  had  never  made.    When  completed,  he  is  said  to  have 
called  it  ^  the  Palace  of  the  Pleasures  of  all  the  Year.'   It  is 
described  as  supported  on  wooden  columns,  roofed  with 
cedar,  and  adorned  with  sculptures  in  stone  and  marble, 
and  abundant  images  in  silver,  ivory  and  bronze,  many  of 
which  were  brought  from  a  distance.     Some  of  tliese  were 
the  idols  of  the  conquered  countries,  and  others  images  of 
the  Assyrian  gods.     Its  gates  were  ornamented  with  the 
usual  mystical  bulls,  and  its  extent  was  so  great  that  horses 
and  other  animals  were  not  only  kept,  but  even  breed 
within  its  walls. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  Who  was  Sennacherib,  and  bow  is  the  Scripture  language  con- 

cerning him  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  made  amongst  tlie 
ruins  of  Nineveh  ? 

2.  Describe  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Kouyui^ik. 

3.  G-ive  an  account  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Babylon. 

4.  What  further  details  does  Sennacherib  record  of  his  oonquesta  ? 
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5.  What  was  the  condition  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  and  what  efforts 

did  the  native  princes  make  to  repulse  the  Assyrian  king  ? 

6.  Describe  the  siege  of  Lachish,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of 

Kouyunjik. 

7.  Upon  what  pretext  did  Sennacherib  turn  his  arms  against  Heze- 

kiah,  King  of  Judah  ? 

8.  What  are  the  details  of  this  expedition  of  Sennacherib,  and  bow 

many  years  have   elapsed   since  they  were  recorded  in  the 
Nineveh  inscriptions  ? 

9.  What  is  the  Scripture  account  of  the  same  events  ? 

10.  How  may  the  difference  in  the  Scripture  and  Assyrian  records  as 

to  the  amount  of  silver  given  by  Hezekiah  be  accounted  for  ? 

11.  Why  is  it  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  first  expedition 

against  Judah  should  be  the  only  one  recorded  in  the  Assyrian 
annals  ? 

12.  What  events  marked  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  Senna- 

cherib ? 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  second  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Senna* 

cherib  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

14.  What  reason  have  we  for  believing  that  Sennacherib  lived  several 

years  after  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army?  and  how 
does  he  appear  to  have  employed  this  time  ? 

15.  What  probable  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  the  violent  death  of 

Sennacherib  is  found  in  his  palace  at  Kouyunjik  ? 

16.  How  does  Mr.  Layard  describe  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of 

Kouyunjik,  as  it  must  have  appeared  when  Sennacherib  passed 
through  it  after  his  last  defeat? 

17.  How  do  the  Armenian  traditions  and  the  drcumstances  of  the 

country  during  Sennacherib's  reign  coincide  with  the  Scripture 
account  of  his  death  ? 

18.  Who  succeeded  Sennacherib,  and  what  is  known  of  his  reign  ? 

19.  How  did  it  happen  that  Esar-haddon  reigned  at  Babylon,  and 

what  is  known  of  his  government  of  that  kingdom  ? 

20.  How  does  the  lately  discovered  fact  of  Esar-haddon's  residence 

in  Babylon  throw  light  on  what  was  once  a  perplexity  in 
Scripture? 

21.  What  palaces  did  Esar-haddon  build  in  Nineveh  ? 

22.  Describe  the  South-west  Palace,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Pleasures 

of  all  the  Year. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF    THE    SECOND  ASSYRIAN    SMPI&E^> 

B.C.  660-625. 

1.  The  decay  of  the  Assyrian  empire  appears  to  have  com- 
Probably  nienced  with  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  who  is 
B.C.  660.  called  Asshur-bani-pal  II.,  or  Sardanapalus* 
This  prince  gave  but  little  attention  to  war.  Hunting 
seems  to  have  been  his  passion ;  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  sculptured  slabs  found  in  his  palace  at  Nineveh, 
and  which  represent  him  as  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  de- 
struction of  wild  animals.  The  arts  must  hare  flourished 
under  his  patronage,  for  there  is  a 'manifest  improvement 
in  the  sculptures  of  his  reign,  especially  in  those  which 
delineate  animals,  and  which  are  far  more  true  to  nature 
than  the  efforts  of  an  earlier  period. 

2.  But  the  power  of  Assyria  was  essentially  military,  and 
when  the  vigour  of  the  king  declined,  the  &11  of  the  empire 
was  a  natural  consequence.  The  next  monarch,  whose 
name  as  given  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  must  have  been  very  inferior  to  his  predecessor; 
for  a  palace,  the  chief  monument  of  his  reign,  indicates  in  a 
very  marked  way  the  diminution  in  his  time  of  Assyrian 
wealth  and  magnificence.  It  had  no  great  hall  or  gallery, 
and  no  sculptured  slabs;  and  consists  merely  of  rooms  of 
small  proportions,  panelled  by  plain  slabs  of  common  lime- 
stone, roughly  hewn,  and  not  more  than  three-and-a-half 
feet  high.  The  upper  pai-t  of  the  walls  above  the  panelling 
was  simply  plastered*    If  the  Assyrian  king  was  reduced 
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to  lire  in  this  building,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
superb  palaces  of  his  ancestors  must  have  fallen  into 
ruin. 

3.  It  seems  probable  that,  through  the  invasions  of 
powerfiil  neighbours,  especially  the  Medes,  who  were  then 
growing  into  prominence,  Assyria  had  been  greatly  weak- 
ened, her  cities  desolated,  and  her  palaces  dismantled  or 
destroyed.  These  disasters  may  the  more  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  power  possessed 
by  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  It  was  not  a  firm  sovereignty 
over  a  united  people,  but  a  dominion  over  various  kingdoms, 
which  was,  therefore,  continually  enlarging  or  contracting. 
The  successive  monarchs  appear  to  have  carried  on  wars 
with  almost  the  same  people,  for,  though  professedly  under 
the  Assyrian  dominion,  the  subject  states  were  perpetually 
striving  to  rebel.  They  were,  indeed,  in  no  way  engrailed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.  They  kept  their  old  laws, 
their  old  religion,  and  their  line  of  kings.  All  that  was 
required  of  the  conquered  monarchs  was  to  go  through 
certain  acts  of  submission,  such  as  that  of  attending  at  the 
court  of  their  suzerain  when  summoned,  saluting  him  there 
as  a  superior,  paying  him  tribute,  and  giving  him  presents. 

4.  This  wa<)  the  kind  of  dominion  exercised  by  Solomon, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  '  Solomon  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoTna^ 
irom  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis. 
tines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt:  they  brought  presents 
and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.'  (1  Kings  iv. 
21.)  Besides  this  acknowledgment  of  inferiority,  the  sub- 
ject kings  were  required  to  allow  their  lord  free  passage 
through  their  dominions,  and  to  oppose  any  attempt  at 
invasion,  by  way  of  their  country,  on  the  part  of  hia 
enemies.  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  appears  to  have  perished 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  for  we  are  told,  '  In  his 
days  Pharaoh-nechoh,  King  of  Egypt,  went  up  against  the 
King  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates :  and  King  Joaiah 
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went  against  him  and  lie  slew  him  at  Megiddo  when  he  had 
seen  him.     (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.) 

5.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  government  must  have  been 
liable  to  constant  disorder  and  disunion.  Whilst  an  active 
and  energetic  king  was  the  supreme  lord,  there  must  have 
been  a  great  appearance  of  strength  and  greatness  in  his 
dominions.  The  riches  of  other  nations  were  at  his  dis- 
posal,  skilful  workmen  were  lent  for  the  service  of  the 
court,  and  assisted  in  building  temples  and  palaces ;  and 
treasures  from  various  states  were  collected  to  form  ma- 
terials for  beautifying  the  great  capital.  But  when  a 
sovereign  of  inferior  abUily  ascended  the  throne,  or  when- 
ever any  disastrous  circumstance  (such  as  a  foreign  attack 
or  a  domestic  conspiracy)  occurred,  this  professed  subjec- 
tion ceased ;  each  separate  kingdom  took  the  opportunity 
to  assert  its  independence,  tribute  ceased  to  be  paid,  and 
with  the  cessation  of  tribute  a  check  was  at  once  placed 
upon  the  supreme  power.  War  necessarily  followed ;  the 
rebel  countries  were  again  overrun  and  subdued,  and  aiber 
a  time  the  dominant  empire  was  restored  to  its  former 
authority.  But  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  improvement  of 
tJie  people  could  make  but  little  progress  under  such  a 
system.  Fear  of  rebellion  compelled  the  adoption  of  a 
severe  system  of  government.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
central  power,  the  subject  states  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  cruelty  if  they  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
imposed  upon  them.  Their  lands  were  wasted,  their  towns 
pillaged  and  burnt,  the  tribute  was  increased,  the  rebel 
king  was  deposed,  hundreds  were  beheaded  or  impaled,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  carried  away  captive  by  the  con- 
queror, and  either  employed  in  servile  labour  at  the  capital 
or  settled  as  colonists  in  a  distant  province.  Ghaldaeans 
were  transported  into  Armenia,  Jews  and  Israelites  into 
Assyria  and  Media,  Babylonians  and  other  nations  into 
Palestine.     By  this  means  feelings  of  patriotism  and  inde* 
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pendence  were  weakened,  and  the  apiiit  of  the  Tarious  imoes 
rabdaed.  Bat  such  treatment^  though  it  might  procure 
aeciiiity  for  a  time,  was,  as  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  end 
fitel  to  the  enslayer,  who,  when  foreign  invasion  came, 
firand  that  his  sabject  kingdoms,  being  completelj  alienated,^ 
had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  him  anj  effec-^ 
tualaid. 

6.  It  can  Bcarcelj  he  a  sabject  of  soiprise  that|  with  a 
goreniment  so  constituted,  the  downfidl  of  Assyria  was  aa 
rapid  as  its  power  had  been  great.  Saiacus  was  the 
last  King  of  Assyria,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  this 
name  belongs  to  the  grandson  of  Esar-haddon,  whose  in* 
scriptionfl  have  not  been  clearlj  deciphered,  or  to  his 
soocesBor.    All  that  can  be  asserted  distinctly  is  that  the 

destruction  of  Nineveh  took  place  daring  his 
reign. 

7.  The  Medes,  under  their  king,  Cjaxares,  had  at  this 
period  attained  great  power;  and,  assisted  by  the 
Susianians  and  other  tribes  from  the  sea-coast,  they  in- 
raded  Assyria.  In  this  emergency  Saracus,  confiding  in. 
his  general  Nabopolassar,  appointed  him  goyemor  of 
Babylon,  and  sent  him  to  act  against  the  Susianians,  whilst 
he  himself  remained  at  Nineveh  to  meet  the  greater  danger 
threatened  by  Cyaxares.  Nabopolassar,  however,  proved 
&ithless,  and  having  received  his  appointment,  determined 
to  make  use  of  it  for  his  own  ends*  He  entered  into  n^o~ 
tiations  with  Cyaxares,  and  offered  to  send  or  lead  a  body 
of  troops  to  act  against  the  Assyrian  king  if  Cyaxares  would 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  Median  prin- 
cess Amyitis,  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabo- 
polassar. These  terms  were  accepted,  and  Nineveh  was 
besieged  by  the  joint  forces  of  Cyaxares  and  the  Babylonian 
governor.  Saracus,  thus  assailed  by  enemies  from  without 
and  traitors  from  within,  defended  his  capital  for  a  time ; 
but  at  last,  despairing  of  success,  he  withdrew  to  his  palace^ 
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and  firing  it  with  his  own  hand,  perished,  with  all  belonging 
to  him,  in  the  conflagration. 

8.  The  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  described  by  the  Greek 
writer  Ctesias;  and,  although  but  little  credit  can  in 
general  be  given  to  his  statements,  yet  in  this  instance 
there  are  proofs  of  his  correctness  in  some  particulars. 
According  to  him  the  siege  lasted  two  years,  and  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  chiefly  in  consequence  of  an 
extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  wall,  and  so  gave  admittance  to  the  enemy* 
Upon  this  the  Assyrian  monarch,  considering  fui-ther  re* 
sistance  to  be  vain,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  the  con-* 
queror  completed  the  ruin  of  the  once  magnificent  capital 
by  razing  the  walls  and  delivering  the  whole  city  to  the 
flames.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  the  other 
royal  cities,  or  at  least  their  palaces,  were  destroyed  in  like 
manner.  ' 

The  prophecy  of  Nahum  confirms  for  the  most  part  the 
account  here  given.  When  describing  the  calamities  that 
are  about  to  fall  upon  Nineveh,  the  prophet  thus  speaks :— * 
'  The  shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red,  the  valiant  men 
are  in  scarlet :  the  chariots  shall  be  with  flaming  torches 
in  the  day  of  his  preparation,  and  the  fir  trees  shall  be 
terribly  shaken.  The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets, 
they  shall  jostle  one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways: 
they  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run  like  the 
lightnings.  He  shall  recount  his  worthies :  they  shall 
stumble  in  their  walk ;  they  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall 
thereof,  and  the  defence  shall  be  prepared.  The  gates  of 
the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dis- 
solved.'    (ii.  4-6.) 

'  All  thy  strongholds  shall  be  like  ^g  trees  with  the  first 
ripe  figs :  if  they  be  shaken,  they  shall  even  £^11  into  the 
mouth  of  the  eater.  Behold,  thy  people  in  the  midst  of 
thee  are  women :  the  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  wide 
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Open  unto  thine  enemies :  the  fire  shall  devoiir  thy  bars. 
Draw  thee  water  for  the  siege,  fortify  thy  strongholds : 
go  into  clay,  and  tread  the  mortar,  make  strong  the  brick- 
kiln. There  shall  the  fire  devour  thee ;  the  sword  shall 
cut  thee  off,  it  shall  eat  thee  up  like  the  canker-worm.' 
(iii.  12-16.) 

The  recent  excavations  have  especially  attested  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  in  one  respect,  by  showing  that  fire  was 
a  chief  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Calcined 
alabaster,  masses  of  charred  wood  and  charcoal,  and  colossal 
statues,  split  through  with  the  heat,  are  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  Ninevite  mounds. 

The  &11  of  the  great  empire,  though  no  doubt  the  result 
of  long  previous  weakness,  appears  to  us  almost  instaa- 
taneous.  In  the  words  of  Nahum,  '  Thy  crowned  are  as 
the  locusts,  and  thy  captains  as  the  great  grasshoppers, 
which  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun 
ariseth  they  ^ee  away,  and  their  place  is  not  known  where 
they  are.  Thy  shepherds  slumber,  O  King  of  Assyria : 
thy  nobles  shall  dwell  in  tlie  dust^  the  people  is  scattered 
upon  the  mountains  and  no  man  gathereth  them.  There  is 
no  healing  of  thy  bruise ;  thy  wound  is  grievous ;  all  that 
hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  hands  over  thee; 
for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually?* 
(Nahum  iii.  17-19.) 

9.  Grievous  indeed  was  the  wound,  for  the  fallen  nation 
was  never  again  able  to  raise  itself.  The  strength  of  the  race 
was  exhausted,  and  the  extent  of  Nineveh's  degradation  in. 
succeeding  ages  is  thus  described  in  the  prophecy  of  Zepha^- 
niah :  ^  He  will  stretch  out  his  hand  against  the  north,  and 
destroy  Assjrria,  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation  and 
dry  like  a  wilderness.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the 
midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations :  both  the  cor- 
morant and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it; 
their  voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows,  desolation  shall  be  in 
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the  thresholds ;  for  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work.  This 
is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  said  in  her 
heart,  I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside  me:  how  is  she  be- 
come a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down  in  !  every 
one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss,  and  wag  his  hand.' 
(ii.  13-15.) 

10.  The  cedar  work  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  recent  discoveries.  Mr.  Layard  says, 
that  when  he  was  standing  one  day  on  a  mound  at 
Mimroud,  some  of  his  Arab  workmen,  who  were  exca- 
vating a  small  temple  dug  out  a  cedar  beam,  and  made  with 
it  a  fire  to  warm  themselves.  The  sweet  smell  reached 
him^  though,  he  was  standing  at  a  distance,  for  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years  the  wood  had  retained  its 
original  fragrance. 

1 1.  More  striking  even  than  the  words  of  Zephaniah  are 
those  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel : — *  Behold,  the  As^rian  was 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadow- 
ing shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among 
the  thick  boughs.  The  waters  made  him  great,  the  deep 
set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  running  round,  about 
his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the  trees 
of  the  iield.  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the 
trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his 
branches  became  long  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters, 
when  he  shot  ibrth.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their 
nests  in  his  boughs^  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  yoimg,  and  under  his 
shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations.  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his 
greatness,  in  the  length  of  his  branches :  for  his  root  was 
by  great  waters.  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could 
not  hide  him :  the  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and 
the  chesnut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches ;  nor  any  tree 
in  the  ga^xlen  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty.  I 
have  made  him  &ir  by  the  multitude  of  his  branches :  so 
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that  all  the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the  garden  of  Grod, 
enried  him.  Therefore  thus  saith  'the  Lord  God ;  because 
thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself  in  height,  and  he  hath  shot  up 
his  top  among  the  thick  boughs,  and  his  heart  is  lif);ed  tip 
in  his  height;  I  have  therefore  delivered  him  into  the 
hand  of  the  mighty  one  of  the  heathen ;  he  shall  surely  deal 
with  him:  I  have  driven  him  out  for  his  wickedness.  And 
strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  have  cut  him  off,  and 
have  left  him :  upon  the  mountains  and  in  all  the  valleys 
his  branches  are  fallen,  and  his  boughs  are  broken  by  all 
the  rivers  of  the  land ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are 
gone  down  from  his  shadow,  and  have  left  him.  Upon  his 
ruin  shall  all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  remain,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  upon  his  branches :  to  the  end 
that  none  of  all  the  trees  by  the  waters  exalt  themselves 
for  their  height,  neither  shoot  up  their  top  among  the 
thick  boughs,  neither  their  trees  stand  up  in  their  height, 
all  that  drink  water :  for  they  are  all  delivered  imto  death, 
to  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  men,  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit.' 
(Ezek.  zxxi.  3-14.) 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  With  which  of  the  Assyrian  kings  does  the  decay  of  the  Assyrian 

empire  appear  to  have  commenced,  and  what  is  known  of  his 
character? 

2.  How  does  the  palace  of  the  succeeding  monarch  mark  the  dimi- 

nution of  wealth  and  splendour? 

3.  What  circumstances  tended  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 

Assyrian  empire? 

4.  What  reference  is  made  in  the  Bible  to  the  custom  of  tribntazy 

government  ? 

5.  How  did  this  kind  of  government  give   the    appearance  of 

strength,  while  in  fact  it  was  weak  and  severe  ?      * 

6.  Who  was  the  last  king  of  Assyria? 
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7.  What  were  the  drcumstaiices  of  treachery  which  finally  brought 

about  the  destraction  of  Assyria  ? 

8.  Describe  the  siege  of  Nineveh  as  given  by  the  Greek  writer 

Ctesias,  and  show  how  the  prophecy  of  Nahnm  coincides  with 
the  facts  described  ? 

9.  What  was  the  condition  of  Assyria  after  its  conquest  by  the 

Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  how  is  it  described  in  Scripture  ? 

10.  What  is  remarkable  in  connection  with  the  cedar  work  men- 

tioned in  prophecy  ? 

11.  Which  of  the  prophets  besides  Zephaniah  especially  describes  the 

degradation  of  Nineveh  ?    (Find  and  read  the  passage.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CIVILIZATION    OF    THE   ASSYRIANS. 

1.  The  independent  Assyrian  empire  is  considered  to  have 
lasted  about  five  centuries  from  Tiglath  Pileser  L, 
B.C.  1110,  to  Asshur-bani-pal  11.,  B.C.  640.  After  that 
time  its  decline  appears  to  have  been  so  rapid  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  an  empire. 

2.  What  amoimt  of  civilization  had  been  attained  by  the 
Assyrians  during  this  period  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  ibr 
the  sculptures  relate  chiefly  to  war,  and  do  not,  like  those 
of  Egypt,  describe  the  domestic  life  of  the  people.  So  far 
as  we  can  discover,  the  Assyrians  must  have  been  a  patient, 
laborious  race,  caring  more  for  what  was  useful  than  for 
what  was  ornamental. 

Their  imitations  are  always  very  exact,  and,  even 
when  they  appear  most  strange,  are  intended  to  give  the 
spectator  true  ideas.  For  instance,  the  colossal  bulls  and 
lions  have  five  legs,  but  this  is  in  order  that  they  may  be 
seen  from  every  point  of  view  with  four.  The  ladders  are 
placed  edgeways  against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it 
is  to  show  that  they  are  ladders,  and  not  mere  poles.  Walls 
of  cities  are  made  small,  but  it  is  to  bring  them  within  the 
picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  less  complete  repre- 
sentation of  tlie  actual  fact.  As  works  of  art,  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  surpass  the  Egyptian,  though  they  &11  far  short 
of  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  Greeks. 

In  speaking  of  the  arts  known  to  the  Assyrians,  it  must 
however  be  remembered  that  the  representations  given  in 
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the  sculptures  are  not  such  as  would  be  understood  at  one 
glance.  The  laws  of  perspective  were  not  studied  by  them; 
proportion  was  not  preserved,  and  foreshortening  was  not 
resorted  to,  whilst  the  reluctance  to  cover  any  portion  of  a 
prominent  personage  by  a  trifling  implement  sometimes  led 
to  ludicrous  absurdities.  Thus,  in  a  sculptured  lion-hunt 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  arrow  which  the  king  is 
discharging  seems  to  proceed  from  the  farther  side  of  his 
person,  though  the  hand  which  draws  it  is  on  the  near  side. 
The  cause  appears  to  have  been  the  idea  that  what  was 
subordinate  should  be  made  to  yield  to  what  was  more 
important.  The  human  body,  being  of  more  consequence 
than  the  bow-string  or  arrow,  was  drawn  over  it,  but  the 
right  hand  was  of  still  greater  importance,  and  therefore 
took  precedence  of  both. 

The  Assyrians  had  also  certain  fixed  modes  of  repre- 
senting what  they  saw,  which  had  but  a  doubtful  resem- 
blance to  the  reality.  The  human  face  was  almost  always 
drawn  in  profile,  but  the  eye  was  depicted  nearly  as  it 
would  be  if  viewed  in  front.  Water  was  expressed  by  a 
number  of  parallel  lines,  running  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  curling  rqimd  in  a  scroll,  to  represent  the  whirls  and 
eddies  of  a  river;  and  when  the  sea  was  intended,  these 
eddies  were  depicted  as  flowing  in  all  directions.  Hills 
and  mountains  were  expressed  by  a  regular  series  of  undu- 
lating lines.  In  animals,  the  rough  hair  was  described  by 
a  number  of  pointed  locks,  and  the  loose  hair  on  the  body 
of  a  lion  by  an  arrangement  of  small  curls  or  ringlets,  set 
as  close  as  possible.  The  principal  animals,  such  as  the 
horse,  the  buU,  and  the  Hon,  were  drawn  with  much  skill ; 
but  smaller  or  less  known  animals  were  depicted  very 
roughly,  and  with  only  a  very  distant  resemblance  to  nature. 

3.  The  Assyrian  ornaments  and  utensils  indicate  a  re- 
fined taste  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  method 
of  working  metals,  and  the  arts  of  inlaying  and  enamelling, 

c  c 
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and  of  catting  gems,  whilst  some  of  their  inventions  were 
such  as  till  lately  were  fully  believed  to  be  quite  modem. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  lens  discovered  at  Nimroud, 
and  which  it  has  been  clearly  proved  was  used  as  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  Long  indeed  before  the  discoveiy  of  the 
Nimroud  lens  it  was  believed  that  the  Assyrians  used  mag> 
nifying  glasses,  from  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  were  so 
minute  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  read — and  could  not 
therefore  have  been  formed — ^without  them.  It  wotdd  thus 
appear  that,  notwithstanding  their  rude  government,  their 
barbarily  in  war,  and  the  debasing  nature  of  their  religion, 
the  Assyrians  were,  towards  the  close  of  their  empire,  very 
nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  life,  thus  showing  that  the  greatest  outward 
prosperity  may  co- exist  with  the  decline,  and  even  be  a 
herald  of  the  downfall,  of  a  kingdom. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  As- 
syrians, we  can  gain  but  little  idea  from  the  sculptures,  as 
they  chiefly  represent  the  customs  of  the  court.  The 
ordinary  dress  of  the  Assyrian  men  was  a  plain  robe,  the 
margin  of  which  was  embroidered  and  edged  with  a  fringe. 
The  width  of  the  embroidery  appears  to  have  borne  some 
proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Out  of  doors, 
or  when  engaged  in  hunting,  or  in  battle,  the  early  Assy- 
rian kings  and  nobles  oflen  wore  a  close-fitting  jacket  or 
spencer,  from  the  hinder  part  of  which  descended  a  square 
piece  of  cloth,  in  general  elaborately  embroidered,  and. 
furnished  at  each  corner  with  two  long  cords,  terminating 
in  tassels.  The  royal  head-dress  was  a  kind  of  mitre,  or 
conical  cap,  with  a  little  peak  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
crown;  a  richly  ornamented  band  generally  surrounded 
the  lower  part  of  the  cap,  and  two  long  ribbons  hung  down 
the  back.  High  officers  of  the  state  wore  diadems  closely 
resembling  the  lower  part  of  the  royal  mitre.  Warriors 
^unters  are  often  represented  bare-headed,  but  the 
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kings  never.  The  bair  of  the  head  and  beard  was  evi- 
dently cherished  with  great  care.  The  former  descended 
to  the  shoulders,  in  a  large  mass,  careiiillj  curled  at  the 
tip  into  four  or  five  rows  of  close-set  ringlets,  and  the  rib- 
bons of  the  diadem,  or  mitre,  were  formed  into  a  loop  to 
support  it  on  each  side*  The  beard  was  disposed  in  small 
curls  all  over  the  face  and  chin ;  but  below,  it  was  arranged 
into  a  square  form,  composed  of  spiral  rouleaux,  with  small 
curls  at  intervals.  The  Assyrians  stained  their  eyelids, 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  with  black,  to  render  their  eyes 
more  brilliant.  In  the  shoes,  or  sandals,  worn  by  them, 
the  protection  of  the  heel,  and  not  that  of  the  toe,  was  the 
object  desired.  There  was  no  front  to  the  shoe,  but  the 
sole  and  heel  were  &8tened  to  the  foot  by  lacings  of 
coloured  leather,  and  also  by  a  stout  ring,  through  which 
the  great  toe  was  passed;  this  toe  ring  was  sometimes 
ornamented. 

Armlets  and  bracelets  were  much  worn ;  earrings,  also, 
were  very  common.  Necklaces  are  seen  in  the  early 
sculptures,  but  not  in  those  of  a  later  date. 

5.  In  Assyria,  as  in  most  of  the  ancient  despotic  em- 
pires, every  interest  was  centered  in  the  sovereign,  who 
was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  god.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  exercised  any  priestly  office,  but  the  priests  were 
quite  subordinate  to  him.  In  the  inscriptions  the  king 
says  of  himself,  '  I  raised  altars  to  the  great  gods,'  ^  I  de- 
dicated a  temple  to  the  god  Rimmon,'  '  I  appointed  priests 
in  that  land,  to  pay  adoration  to  Assarac,  the  great  and 
powerful  god,  and  to  preside  over  the  national  worship :  * 
thus  showing  how  completely  he  was  the  head  of  the 
system  of  religion. 

6.  Following  the  usual  Eastern  customs,  he  appears  to 
have  kept  himself  quite  aloof  from  his  subjects.  A  magni- 
ficent throne   of  richly  wrought  metal,  and  beautifully 

carved  ivory,  has  been  found  at  Nineveh,  but  the  throne 

cos 
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seems  to  have  been  separated  irom  the  state  apartments  by 
means  of  a  large  curtain.  The  rings  by  which  this  curtain 
was  drawn  and  undrawn  have  been  preserved,  although 
everything  indicates  that  the  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire ; 
the  throne  itself  having  been,  it  is  said,  partially  fused  by 
the  heat.  The  golden  sceptre  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Esther,  as  used  by  the  king  of  Persia,  was  also  an  ensign 
of  royalty  in  Assyria.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  wand  of 
the  precious  metal  conunonly  held  in  the  right  hand,  with 
one  end  resting  on  the  ground,  and  that,  whether  the  king 
was  sitting  or  walking. 

7.  One  of  the  Ninevite  alabasters  in  the  British  Museum 
represents  the  monarch    returning    to  his  palace  after 
hunting,  and  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
court.     It  appears  that  the  king,  on  reaching  the  palace, 
and  alighting  from  his  chariot,,  was  met  by  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  royal  household.     First  came  the  cup-bearer, 
who  presented  his  mastelr  with  a  prepared  beverage,  pro- 
bably either  weak  and  sweet  wine,  or  a  drink  resembling 
the  sherbet  of  the  present   day — a  species  of  lemonade 
flavoured  with  the  juices  of  other  fruits.     Having  given 
the  cup  into  the  king's  hands,  the  cup-bearer  waved  over 
his  sovereign's  head  the  fly-wisk,  either  to  disperse  the 
insects,  which  in  such  hot  climates  collect  quickly  around 
any  sweetened  beverage,  or  else  to  answer. the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  fan  with  us.     These  fly- whisks  consisted  com- 
monly of  slender  filaments  of  wood,  or  delicate  feathers, 
set  in  a  carved  handle.     When  the  king  had  satisfied  his 
thirst,  the  cup-bearer,  without  intermitting  the  waving  of 
the  fly-whisk,  presented  to  him  the  napkin,  a  cloth  very 
narrow,    but   of  great   length,   richly   embroidered  and 
fringed  at  each  end.     It  was  carried  over  the  lefl  shoulder, 
hanging  down  before  and  behind  nearly  to  the  ground. 
The  vizier,  or  prime  minister,  followed  the  cup-bearer. 
He  was  dressed  almost  as  magnificently  as  the  sovereign 
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himself,  but  his  folded  hands,  and  attitude  of  passive  re- 
verence, were  an  evidence  of  his  entire  subjection.  The 
officer  behind  him,  dressed  in  a  long  plain  robe,  slightly 
fringed,  and  wearing  around  his  head  a  fillet,  ornamented 
in  front  with  a  large  button,  probably  a  gem,  appears  to 
have  been  the  chief  of  the  seraglio,  the  guardian  of  the 
women.  He  also  received  his  lord  with  folded  hands,  the 
palms  crossed  one  upon  the  other  in  front  of  the  breast. 
After  this  officer  came  the  minstrels,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
welcome  their  master  with  the  psaltery  and  harp,  and  pro- 
bably to  sing,  to  music  of  their  own  composing,  songs, 
praising  his  valour,  majesty,  or  clemency.  These  minstrels 
carried  theur  ten-stringed  harps  suspended  in  front  of  thdr 
breasts,  by  a  belt  around  the  neck.  These  are  all  the 
officers  and  attendants  represented  as  welcoming  the  king 
back  to  his  palace.  Other  persons,  indeed,  are  present,  but 
they  appear  to  have  accompanied  the  monarch  and  to  have 
returned  with  him. 

Of  all  these  officers,  the  fly-flapper  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  indispensable ;  and  almost  equally  necessary 
was  the  parasol-bearer,  who  always  attended  the  king  in 
his  chariot.  An  Assyrian  parasol  very  much  resembled 
those  used  by  ladies  in  modem  times,  except  that  it  was 
much  larger  and  more  heavy,  requiring  the  support  of 
both  hands.  Even  when  the  monarch  sat  on  his  throne, 
within  his  royal  halls,  it  was  beneath  the  shade  of  a  parasol 
— ^a  circumstance  which  strengthens  the  conjecture  that  the 
Assyrian  palaces  were,  at  least  in  the  centre,  open  to  the 
sky. 

8.  The  Assyrian  court  was  evidently  a  scene  of  studied 
politeness.  As  it  is  a  breach  of  Eastern  etiquette,  at  this 
day,  to  grasp  with  the  hand  anything  presented  to  a  su- 
perior, if  it  can  possibly  be  carried  otherwise,  so  it  was 
in  the  ancient  court  of  Nineveh.  Objects  which  could 
lie  in  the  open  palm  of  the  hand,  appear  to  have  been 
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always  so  carried;  and  if  the  grasp  of  the  fingers  was 
needed,  it  was  exercised  with  as  little  pressure  as  possible, 
the  fingers  remaining  straight,  and  the  object  being  held 
against  them  by  the  thumb. 

9.  The  Assyrian  kings  never  travelled,  even  when  they 
undertook  warlike  expeditions,  without  every  convenience 
and  aid  to  luxury  to  which  they  were  accustomed  at 
home.  An  exemplification  of  this  fact  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  sculptures  discovered  in  the  palace  of  Shalmaneser  at 
Khorsabad,  which  represent  the  king  as  about  to  set  out 
on  some  journey.  Some  of  his  ofiicers  carry  drinking- 
cups,  others  bear  on  their  shoulders  his  pleasure  chair — a 
comfortable  high-backed  arm  chair,  elaborately  carved, 
placed  on  a  pair  of  low  wheels,  and,  it  is  supposed,  in- 
tended to  be  drawn  by  men.  His  massive  throne,  or 
stationary  chair,  his  dressing-table,  his  royal  chariot, 
are  all  carried  in  like  manner,  together  with  carved  seats 
and  washing-bowls.  This  custom  of  travelling  with  ma- 
terials for  luxury,  which  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Assyrian, 
but  common  to  all  Asiatic  nations,  is  illustrated  by 
the  account  given  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  of  the 
treasures  found  in  the  Syrian  camp  by  the  foiur  lepers 
who  entered  it  after  the  sudden  flight  of  the  army.  We 
read  :  '  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  uttermost  port 
of  the  camp,  they  went  into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and  drink, 
and  carried  thence  silver  and  gold  and  raiment,  and  went 
and  hid  it ;  and  came  again,  and  entered  into  another  tent, 
and  carried  thence  also,  and  went  and  hid  it.'  And  so 
again :  ^  They  went  after  them  unto  Jordan;  and  lo,  all  the 
way  was  full  of  garments  and  vessels  which  the  Syrians 
had  cast  away  in  their  haste.'     (2  Kings  vii.  8,  15.) 

10.  The  Assyrian  palace,  the  magnificent  residence  of 
monarchs  so  powerful  and  luxurious,  has  already  been 
partially  described.  The  great  collection  of  buildings 
which  constituted  the  royal  residence  was  built  on  a  flat 
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platform  of  sun-dried  bricks,  eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
yards  in  height  above  the  surrounding  plain,  and   faced 
with  slabs  of  alabaster.     Access  to  the  platform  was  ob- 
tained by  one  or  more  flights  of  steps,  and  at  the  summit 
was  the  throne-room,  in  which  the  sovereign  sat  on  state 
occasions,   while  his   troops,   or  crowds  of  his  subjects, 
moved  up  and  down  before  him  in  procession,  all  doing 
homage  as  they  passed.     The  throne-room  is  supposed  to 
have  been  identical  with  what  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
Gate,  by  which  is  meant,  not  a  gateway  or    entrance  as 
we  understand  the  word,  but  a  justice  hall,  or  place  of 
assembly,   at  the  entrance  or  gate   of  the    palace.      It 
was.  most  probably  in  such   a  throne-room  or  gate  that 
Mordecai  sat  when  he  overheard  the  plots  of  the   con- 
spirators, and  in  which  Haman  was  stationed  when  Mor- 
decai refused  to  bow  before  him,  and  into  which  Mordecai 
himself  could  not  e^ter  while   clothed   in  sackcloth.     It 
was  the  seat  of  judgment  also,  where  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the   palace  generally  was  placed  to  transact 
business,  hear  causes,  &c.     Beyond  the  throne-room  other 
flights  of  stairs   appear    to  have   conducted    the   visitor 
to  a  higher  level,  on  which  stood  the  various   erections 
forming  the  palace  strictly  so  called,  and  which  consisted 
of  suites  of  apartments  surrounding  quadrangular  courtR, 
and  appropriated  to  distinct  purposes.     Whatever   may 
have  been  the  discomfort  of  these  buildings  with  ^regard 
to   domestic  arrangements,  there  can  be  no   doubt  that 
the  size  of  the  state  apartments,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  ornamented,  rendered  their  appearance   most 
imposing.     The  stranger  who,  for  the  first  time,  entered 
the  abode  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  was  ushered  in  through  a 
portal  guarded  by  colossal  lions  or  bulls  of  white  alabaster. 
In   the  front  haU,  into  which  light  was    admitted  by 
square  openings  in  the  ceiling,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  sculptured  records  of  the  empire.     Battles, 
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sieges,  triumphs  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  together  with 
religious  ceremonies,  were  pourtrayed  on  the  walls,  sculp- 
tured in  alabaster,  and  painted  in  gorgeous  colours.  Under 
each  picture  were  engraved,  in  characters  filled  up  with 
bright  copper,  inscriptions  describing  the  scene  represented. 
Coloured  borders  of  elegant  design  enclosed  other  repre- 
sentations of  the  chief  acts  of  the  sovereign — his  reception 
of  his  prisoners,  his  alliances  with  neighbouring  states,  &c. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of  the 
king  adoring  the  supreme  deity,  or  engaged  in  some  reli- 
gious act.  Warriors  and  priests  attended  him,  their  robes, 
like  those  of  the  monarch,  being  adorned  with  groups  of 
figures  and  flowers,  painted  in  with  brilliant  colours.  The 
stranger  trod  upon  alabaster  slabs,  each  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  title,  genealogy,  and  achievements  of  the 
king.  From  this  hall  opened  several  doorways,  formed  by 
gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls,  or  by  the  figures  of  guardian 
deities.  These  led  into  the  apai-tments,  which  again  gave 
entrance  into  more  distant  halls,  all  elaborately  sculptured 
and  brilliantly  painted.  The  ceilings  of  these  apartments 
were  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  painted,  and  the  beams  were  of 
cedar  or  some  wood  equally  rare. 

11.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  Assyrian  palaces 
were  connected  with  religious  worship,  and  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  building  was  set  apart  as  a  temple.  In  a  palace 
at  Khorsabad  an  apartment  has  been  discovered,  forty  feet 
long  and  thirty-three  feet  wide,  containing  a  large  square 
block  near  the  centre  of  the  back  wall,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  support  an  altar.  The  few  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  which  remain  display  acts  of  religious 
service.  The  pavement  of  the  apartment,  and  even  the 
plaiform  on  which  it  stood,  were  formed  of  black  stone, 
and  these  circumstances  combined  render  it  probable  that 
this  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Assur  or  Assarac.     It  may 
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have  been  a  portion  of  a  temple,  or  a  chapel  devoted  to 
the  monarch's  private  worship. 

12.  The  chambers  devoted  to  the  king's  wives  were, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  strictly  secluded  from  public 
view  as  in  all  oriental  courts.  The  condition  of  women 
among  the  Assyrians  was  one  of  rigid  privacy.  Scarcely 
any  example  has  yet  occurred  of  the  representation  of  an 
Assyrian  woman  in  the  sculptures  of  the  country. 

13.  It  is  exceedingly  likely  that  extensive  gardens  occu- 
pied some  part  of  the  platforms  on  which  the  palaces  were 
built,  the  neighbouring  city  of  Babylon  and  the  Persian 
palaces,  which  greatly  resembled  the  Assyrian,  having 
been  celebrated  for  them ;  but  all  traces  have  of  course 
disappeared. 

14.  The  only  light  we  possess  about  the  dwellings  of 
the  Assyrian  people  is  derived  from  the  representations  of 
their  entrenched  camps.    As  the  camp  was  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary city,  its  erections  would  probably  resemble  those  of 
the  regular  town.     They  appear  to  have  contained  a  large 
house  of  peculiar  form,  standing  by  itself,  and  appropriated 
to  the  kings,  and  other  houses  similar  in  shape  but  smaller 
in  size,  and,  finally,  conical  tents  or  huts,  the  dwellings  of 
the  common  soldiers  or  attendants.     The  houses  appear  to 
have  been  built,  like  the  houses  of  the  East  at  the  present 
day,  around  a  court,  the  apartments  forming  one  side  or 
more  of  the  court  according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.     The 
sides  not  formed  by  rooms  would  consist,  as  they  do  now, 
of  thick  walls  of  brick,  burnt  or  sun-dried,  or  else  of  mud. 
A   single  door  gave  admission  into  the  house,  but  the 
windows  looked  into  the  court;  there  were  none  on  the 
outside,  so  that  the  streets  must  have  had  a  very  gloomj" 
appearance.     The  apartments  on  one  side  of  the  court  were 
always  much  higher  than  those  of  the  other.     Both  in 
palaces  and  private  houses  there  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
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upper  stories  open  galleries  fronting  the  court,  supported 
by  pillars  and  furnished  with  curtains. 

15.  The  furniture  depicted  exhibits  considerable  variety 
of  form ;  and  from  other  sources  we  know  that  the  Assy- 
rians  had  couches  and  beds  with  pillars  and  canopies,  and 
curtains  of  magnificent  tapestry.  The  dining-tables  were 
massive,  whilst  others  more  nearly  resembled  our  own  four- 
legged  tables.  A  favourite  and  more  elegant  kind  of  table 
was  similar  to  our  camp  stools,  the  supports  crossing  upon 
a  pivot,  and  intended  to  fold  up.  The  feet  of  these  tables 
were  generally  carved  into  the  form  of  gazelles'  hoofs. 

Stools,  frequently  with  cushions  laid  upon  them,  were 
constantly  used  for  sitting,  chairs  being  never  represented 
in  the  sculptures  except  as  the  seats  of  kings  or  gods.  A 
seat  of  state  used  at  table  was  a  stool  large  enough  to  hold 
two  persons  sitting  side  by  side.  It  appears  upon  inquiry 
that  the  ancient  orientals  more  nearly  agreed  with  the 
people  of  Western  Europe  in  the  customs  of  sitting  and 
reposing  than  with  the  Eastern  nations  of  the  present  day. 
They  sat,  as  we  do,  with  the  legs  perpendicular,  neither 
cross-legged  nor  squatted  upon  their  heels.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  banquet,  in  King  Shalmaneser's  palace,  the 
double  stools  already  mentioned  are  used.  Two  guests  are 
seated  facing  two  others,  with  a  table  covered  with  a  doth, 
between  the  four ;  but  the  height  of  the  seats,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  footstools,  and  of  any  rest  for  the  back,  would 
have  rendered  the  position  uncomfortable  to  our  feelings. 
The  arrangement  for  the  whole  of  the  banquet  is  made  in  a 
similar  way,  the  tables  being  so  placed  that  the  attendants 
could  pass  to  and  fro  in  lanes  between  the  tables. 

16.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  wine  at  Assyrian  ban- 
quets, and  of  presenting  it  to  the  guests,  affords  a  very  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  numerous  passages  in  Scripture 
which  speak  of  mixed  wine.  The  process  of  preparation 
is  represented  in  the  sculptures  with  curious  precision.     A 
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man  is  standing  apart  at  a  figure  X  table,  on  which  he  is 
grinding  some  substance,  while  on  the  table  before  him 
stands  one  of  those  bottle-necked  gourds  in  whch  drugs, 
such  as  aloes,  &c.,  are  generally  sent  at  this  day  from 
Arabia.  He,  doubtless,  is  grinding  down  the  powerful 
ingredients  to  be  mixed  with  the  wine.  In  another  place, 
not  far  off,  stands  a  large  vase  or  bath,  of  elegant  form, 
capable  oT  containing  many  gallons  of  the  mixed  wine. 
To  this  the  attendants  resort  with  beautiful  cups,  &,shioned 
like  a  lion^s  head,  and  having  handles  of  twisted  wire. 
These  they  dip  in  the  vase,  and  then  hurry  away  with  full 
vessels  to  the  guests,  whose  cups  they  replenish,  and  return 
for  more.  The  hurrying  to  and  fix)  with  the  wine  cups  is 
clearly  expressed.  The  cups  used  by  the  guests  were 
beakers  of  exactly  the  same  form,  but  rather  smaller,  and 
without  handles. 

17.  The  sculptures  do  not  afibrd  us  much  information 
as  to  what  kinds  of  animal  food  were  chiefiy  eaten  by  the 
Assyrians.  In  some  scenes  soldiers  are  represented  afler 
battle  cutting  up  with  their  swords  some  sheep,  and  what 
appears  to  be  a  gazelle ;  and  no  doubt  the  animals  killed  in 
the  chase  were  also  used  for  food,  but  no  swine  are  seen 
in  the  bas-reliefs,  though,  these  were  kept  and  eaten  by 
the  early  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  Fish  must  have  been 
eaten,  for  the  art  of  catching  them  is  described  in  one  scene, 
where  a  man  stands  in  the  shallows  of  a  little  circular 
lake,  with  a  river  issuing  fix)m  it.  He  holds  with  both 
hands  a  short  line,  to  which  a  large  fish  has  just  attached 
itself.  A  rush  basket  full  of  fishes  is  strapped  across  his 
shoulders. 

The  mode  in  which  the  meat  was  dressed  is  not  clearly 
described.  The  common  mode  of  preparation  in  ancient 
times  was  that  of  cutting  ofi*  slices  from  the  divided  joints, 
and  transfixing  them  with  wooden  spits.     In  one  instance, 
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in  the  ABsyrian  sculptures,  a  man  is  seen  catting  off  a  slice 
from  a  joint  with  a  knife  or  dagger. ' 

18.  For  more  delicate  operations  a  small  fire  of  coals 
was  made  in  a  portable  brazier,  an  example  of  which  is 
seen  in  a  tent.  A  man  is  seated  on  a  low  stool  before  the 
brazier,  waving  a  fan  over  it  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  grinds  down  a  small  round  object  like  a  nut  upon 
the  top  of  a  vessel  of  singular  shape.  Fans  for  increasing 
the  vehemence  of  the  fire  were  in  frequent  use.  Such  a 
portable  fireplace  probably  was  that  into  which  Jehoiakim, 
King  of  Judah,  profanely  cast  the  warning  writings  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  In  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
it  is  said,  ^  Now,  the  king  sat  in  the  winter  house  in  the 
ninth  month,  and  there  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth  burning 
before  him,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jehudi  had  read 
three  or  four  leaves,  he  cut  it  with  the  penknife,  and  cast 
it  into  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth.'  ( Jer.  xxxvi.  22,  23.) 
But  in  the  original  Hebrew  we  are  told,  not  that  the  king 
was  sitting  before  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  but  that  the  hearth 
'  containing  the  fire  was  brought  or  set  before  the  king.' 

19.  We  have  no  certain  information  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Assyrians  disposed  of  their  dead.  Tombs  indeed 
have  been  found  which  contained  human  bones,  together 
with  vases  and  ornaments,  but  the  latter  are  Egyptian,  not 
Assyrian.  The  chief  remains  of  sepulchres  have  been 
foimd  about  seventeen  miles  north  of  Mosul.  There,  in 
the  surfiice  of  some  cliffs,  are  carved  eight  small  tablets, 
each  containing  the  portrait  of  a  king,  and  one  very  large 
tablet,  with  two  kings  apparently  worshipping  two  priest* 
like  figures,  standing,  the  one  on  a  lion,  the  other  on  a 
griffin.  The  large  tablet,  and  one  containing  the  figure  of 
a  bull,  have  chambers  cut  behind  them.  These  chambers 
are  supposed  to  have  been  royal  tombs ;  and  this  peculiar 
kind  of  burial  is  especially  illustrated  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  when,  in  his  lamentation  over  the  &llen  glory  of 
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the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  he  says,  ^  Asshur  is  there, 
and  all  her  company,  his  graves  are  about  him  :  all  of  them 
slain,  fallen  by  the  sword:  whose  graves  are  set  in  the 
sides  of  the  pit,  and  her  company  is  round  about  her  grave : 
all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword,  which  caused  terror 
in  the  land  of  the  living.'    (Ezekiel  xxxii.  22,  28.) 

20.  Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  arts 
and  manu&ctures  of  the  Assyrians,  and  to  their  knowledge 
of  metals,  llie  great  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  in  ancient 
times  is  a  remarkable  fact  resting  on  indisputable  evidence. 
Both  sacred  and  profane  writers  constantly  refer  to  it.  As 
early  as  the  emigration  of  Abram  we  are  told  that  the 
patriarch  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  gold. 
(Genesis  xiii.  2.)  Herodotus  mentions  a  statue  of  solid 
gold  at  Babylon,  twelve  cubits,  (or  about  eighteen  feet,) 
high ;  as  also  another  large  golden  statue,  a  table  and  a 
throne,  which  together  weighed  800  talents,  or  upwards 
of  40  tons.  This  brings  to  our  mind  the  statue  set  up 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  60  cubits  high  (probably 
including  the  pedestal)  and  six  cubits  broad;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  intimate  connection  between 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  that  gold  was  not  less  employed  in 
the  Assyrian  than  in  the  Babylonian  metropolis.  The 
Greek  legends  tell  us  that  Sardanapalus  placed  on  his 
funeral  pile  150  golden  couches  and  150  golden  tablets, 
besides  vases  and  ornaments  innumerable ;  and  the  prophet 
Nahum  declares  that  *  the  spoil  of  silver  and  the  spoil  of 
gold  were  without  end.'    (ii.  9.) 

2 1 .  The  prevalence  of  cords,  tassels,  and  fringes  in  the 
court  costume,  prove  that  the  art  of  spinning  was  much 
cultivated.  Tanning  must  have  been  well  known,  for 
leather  must  have  been  largely  employed  in  Assyria  for  the 
harness,  on  which  it  is  evident,  from  the  sculptures,  that 
so  much  decoration  was  bestowed.  Skin  vessels  for  hold- 
ing liquid  are  also  frequently  represented,  some  rude  in 
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form,  but  others  elegantly  shaped  into  bottles  with  long' 
necks,  and  lips  probably  of  metal  or  ivory.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  leather,  or  some  preparation  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  writing.  The 
sculptures  show  that  scribes  were  constantly  employed  to 
record  every  transaction  of  importance.  They  wrote  upon 
a  material  which  was  rolled  up,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to 
maintain  the  scroll-like  form  at  the  end.  This  could  not 
have  been  the  pap3n:us,  common  in  many  countries,  for 
that  was  too  brittle  to  be  rolled.  In  carpentry  and  cabinet- 
making  the  Assyrians  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  femous  for  both ;  and  in  another  art, 
that  of  working  in  ivory,  they  were  singularly  successful. 

22.  Some  of  these  specimens  of  ivory  carving  have  been 
preserved,  or  rather  restored,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
The  remains,  when  discovered,  were  so  decomposed  that 
they  were  ready  to  crumble  into  dust  on  being  touched, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  most  delicate  handling  that  they 
coidd  be  disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  packed 
for  transmission  to  Europe.  On  their  arrival  in  England, 
Professor  Owen  suggested  that  they  should  be  soaked  in  a 
certain  chemical  preparation,  and  when  this  was  done  they 
became  again  hard  and  perfect  ivory. 

23.  Bricks,  as  it  is  well  known,  were  the  chief  materials 
of  architecture,  not  only  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  but  in  As- 
syria. Brick  earth  was  everywhere  abundant,  and  although 
stone  could  be  procured  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
it  would  be  at  a  considerable  expense.  These  bricks  were 
coarse,  and  the  burning  seems  to  have  been  slight;  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  made  level  by  means  of  a  bed 
of  fine  clay,  on  which  was  placed  a  layer  of  lime  or  plaster. 
This  formed  a  surface  that  could  be  painted  in  bright 
colours.  Some  bricks  from  Nimroud  give  the  idea  of 
having  been  enamelled,  the  colours  having  been  laid  on 
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thickly  when  in  a  liquid  state,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire. 

24.  A  few  specimens  of  glass  bear  witness  to  the  exist- 
ence and  excellence  of  this  znanufactxire.  A  beautiful  little 
glass  vase,  belonging  to  King  Shalmaneser,  whose  name  is 
inscribed  upon  it,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
small  phial  which  was  discovered  resembled  the  modem 
Venetian  and  Bohemian  glass,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
broken  before  it  could  be  carried  away. 

25.  The  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics  possessed  by 
the  Assyrians  must  have  been  considerable.  It  is  proved 
by  the  machines  which  they  built,  and  the  works  which 
they  accomplished.  The  construction  of  their  forts,  batter- 
ing-rams, and  assault  towers,  show  their  skill  in  military 
engineering ;  whilst  the  canals  and  aqueducts,  which  were 
common  in  Assyria,  prove  that  the  people  were  equally 
well  acquainted  with  civil  engineering. 

26.  Scarcely  any  traces  of  artificial  roads  are  left,  though 
we  cannot  doubt  that  in  Assyria,  as  in  all  the  great  Eastern 
empires,  they  were  imder  the  special  care  of  the  state.  The 
expression,  '  the  king's  highway,'  is  one  of  great  antiquity. 
The  Israelites,  on  learing  Egypt,  petitioned  for  the  liberty 
of  passage  by  ^  the  king's  highway,'  through  the  land  of 
Edom.  Josephus  tells  us  that  Solomon  laid  a  causeway  of 
black  stone  along  the  roads  that  led  to  Jerusalem.  Great 
military  roads  were  made  by  the  Persians,  portions  of 
which  still  remain.  But  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  roads 
is  chiefly  derived  firom  a  sculpture,  illustrating  the  well- 
known  verse  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  ^  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  Grod.'  (Isaiah  xl.  d.)  In  this  representation  of  a 
highway,  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  the 
pioneers  are  seen  engaged  with  their  axes  in  cutting  down 
the  trees,  for  the  passage  of  the  army  through  the  woods  of 
a  mountainous  region;  and,  in  another  bas-relief  of  the  same 
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date,  a  broad,  straight  road  through  the  mountain  forest  is 
represented,  and  on  this  the  cavalry  are  galloping  in  line, 
accompanied  by  the  king  himself,  in  the  royal  chariot. 

27.  The  discovery  of  a  vaulted  chamber  in  the  Nimroud 
mound  proves  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Assyrians 
of  the  true  arch,  whilst  it  is  interesting  on  another  account. 
This  chamber,  built  of  burnt  brick,  was  about  ten  feet 
high,  and  the  same  in  width.  The  sides  of  the  bricks 
forming  the  arched  roof  and  the  walls  were  almost  vitri- 
fied, and  had  evidently  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  very 
intense  heat ;  in  fact,  the  chamber  had  the  appearance  of  a 
large  furnace  for  making  glass,  or  fusing  metals. 

Whatever  was  the  use  of  this  vault,  it  was  in  all  pro- 
bability identical  in  structure  with  that  burning  fiery 
furnace  at  Babylon,  into  which  the  three  Jewish  princes 
were  cast,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  an  ordinary 
engine  of  capital  punishment.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Eastern  traditions  have  preserved  an  account  of  Abram^s 
having  been  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire  at  Nineveh,  by  the 
command  of  Nimrod. 

28.  The  sculptures,  have  preserved  no  representations  of 
agricultural  operations,  and  only  one  of  any  implement  of 
husbandry — a  plough.  But  it  is  well  known  that  agricul- 
ture was  carried  on  successfully,  both  in  Assyria  and  Ba- 
bylonia, which  were  very  fertile  countries.  Fruit  of  various 
kinds  was  also  cultivated.  The  vine  and  the  palm  are  con- 
tinually seen  in  the  sculptures ;  from  the  latter  were  made 
bread,  wine,  and  a  kind  of  honey. 

29.  The  commerce  of  Assyria  must  have  been  very 
great ;  but  our  ideas  of  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  refer- 
ence to  what  is  known  of  the  commerce  of  other  nations  at 
the  same  period.  One  article  of  merchandise — tin — ^is 
interesting  to  ourselves,  as  having  been  procured  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians from  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall.    By  them  it  would, 

^  doubt,  be  conveyed  to  Assyria;  and  it  is  strange  to 
k  that  the  alloy  of  tin  in  the  bronze  ornaments,  now 
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deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  may  possibly  have  been 
carried  from  England  to  Assyria  three  thousand  years  ago, 
now  to  be  retiuned  like  a  loan  repaid.  Nineveh,  like 
Babylon,  must  have  been  the  seat  of  a  lucrative  marine 
trade,  for  the  city  was  built  upon  a  mighty  river,  up  which 
the  merchandise  of  the  south  could  be  brought,  without 
unloading,  to  the  wharves.  In  1830  the  English  steamer 
'  Euphrates '  ascended  the  Tigiis  as  far  as  the  mound  of 
Nimrond,  and  was  only  stopped  by  a  great  dam  of  vast 
stones,  hewn  and  squared,  and  imited  by  cramps  of  iron, 
and  so  ancient  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  its  object  and  purpose  were  not  clearly  known. 

30.  We  have  no  evidence  whether  the  Assyrians  actually 
coined  money  from  metals,  but  pieces  of  clay  of  a  peculiar 
form  have  been  discovered,  which  are  proved  to  have 
served  the  same  purpose.  They  vary  from  about  three 
inches  to  an  inch  square,  and  are  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
thick  cushion,  the  two  sur&ces  being  rounded,  and  coming 
to  a  blunt  edge  at  the  sides.  Both  sur&ces  are  covered 
with  an  inscription,  which,  having  been  deciphered,  has 
been  found  to  be  an  order  on  the  royal  treasury  to  pay  the 
bearer  a  certain  named  weight  of  gold.  These  cakes  of 
clay  were,  in  fact,  the  Ass3n:ian  bank  notes,  worth  nothing 
in  themselves,  but  always  convertible  into  cash  when  pre- 
sented at  the  imperial  treasury.  Engraved  cylinders^ 
often  of  precious  stones,  were  used  for  seals.  They  varied 
much  in  size,  but  generally  they  may  be  described  as 
irom  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and 
about  the  same  in  circumference.  The  obscurity  of  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  light  is  said  to  be 
'  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal '  (xxxviii.  14),  has  been  supposed 
to  be  cleared  up  by  a  reference  to  these  cylinders.  In  the 
use  of  such  a  seal  on  a  flattened  piece  of  clay,  the  latter 
bends  up,  and  partially  envelopes  the  cylinder,  like  a 
garment,  and  to  this  the  daylight  spreading  itself  over  the 
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earth  is  compared.  Inscriptions  in  cuneiform  characters 
have  been  found  on  some  cylinders.  Generally  speaking, 
they  consist  of  the  name  of  the  owner,  with  that  of  his 
father,  and  an  epithet  signifying  the  servant  of  such  or  such 
a  god — the  divinity  being  named  who  was  supposed  to 
hare  presided  over  the  wearer's  birth,  and  to  have  taken 
him  under  his  protection. 

31.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions that  it  may  be  desirable  to  state,  briefly,  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  their  being  deciphered.  A  few 
years  ago  the  language  of  Ancient  Assyria,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  cotmtries — ^Persia,  Babylonia,  Armenia,  <&c. — 
lay  enveloped  in  obscurity.  Numerous  inscriptions  existed, 
but  no  one  could  read  them.  The  best  specimens  were 
found  amongst  the  bricks  taken  from  the  rains  of  Babylon. 
Almost  every  brick  bore  an  inscription,  in  characters  Te> 
sembling  a  wedge,  or  the  barbed  head  of  an  arrow,  pointed 
in  various  directions,  and  differing  in  size.  These  charac- 
ters received  the  name  of  cuneiform,  or  arrow-headed. 

The  same  characters  were  engraved  on  the  faces  of  the 
living  rock,  in  many  parts  of  Persia,  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  They  were  marked  upon  the  seals  and  gems 
found  amongst  the  remains  of  ancient  cities;  and  wben 
the  Assyrian  palaces  were  laid  open,  vast  numbers  of 
similar  cimeiform  inscriptions  were  discovered,  painted 
upon  bricks,  and  cut  upon  marble  statues  and  alabaster 
slabs. 

82.  From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to  decipher 
these  characters.  A  certain  group  of  letters,  frequently 
repeated,  on  the  walls  of  the  Persian  city  Persepolis* 
might,  it  was  suggested,  signify  king.  The  names  of  tiie 
Persian  kings,  as  recorded  by  the  Greek  historians,  gave 
the  clue  to  one  or  two  of  the  words  preceding  the  title,  and 
thus  a  few  letters  were  determined  with  some  certainty ; 
and  as  different  learned  persons,  studying  different  inscrip- 
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tions,  all  came  to  the  same  concluBion,  there  seemed  but 
little  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  inquiry,  thus  begun, 
was  continued  in  the  same  manner,  and  eyery  year 
greater  preciaion  was  arrived  at. 

33.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  a  language  does 
not  involye  a  knowledge  of  the  language  itself.  This  dis^ 
covery  was  made  afterwards.  It  commenced  with  Persia. 
The  oldest  Persian  language  is  called  the  Zend;  and 
though  only  a  few  sacred  books  in  that  language  have  been 
preserved,  they  proved  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  the  In- 
dian Sanscrit,  to  enable  Colonel  Rawlinson  to  translate 
the  inscriptions,  the  letters  of  which  he  had  before 
mastered. 

34.  The  reading  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  still,  however, 
left  those  of  other  countries  obscure,  for  not  only  were  the 
languages  different,  but  the  cuneiform  characters,  though 
resembling  eadb  other  in  form,  being  all  arrow-headed, 
were  differently  oombined  in  different  countries.  A  key 
to  the  difficulty  was  at  length  found  by  inscriptions,  in 
three  sets  of  characters,  found  in  many  parts  of  Persia ; 
one  being  certainly  Persian,  the  others  a  repetition  of  the 
same  words  in  the  Babylonian  and  Median  languages.  The 
object  of  what  are  called  the  trilingual  inscriptions  was,  of 
course,  originally  to  render  their  meaning  intelligible  to  the 
different  nations  united  imder  one  government ;  but  they 
have  now  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  languages. 

35.  The  Babylonian  translations  have  afforded  a  list  of 
about  two  hundred  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is  known 
accurately,  whilst  the  pronunciation  can  be  ffzed  with 
tolerable  certainty.  These  words  are  almost  all  found 
either  precisely  the  same,  or  subjected  to  some  slight 
alteration^  in  Assyrian,  and  they  usually  afford  a  iairly 
correct  notion  of  the  general  purport  of  the  phrase  in  which 
.tbey  occur.     By  tracing  the  resemblance  between  other 
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strange  words,  not  found  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions, 
and  those  of  the  languages  belonging  to  the  Semitic  nations, 
or  the  nations  descended  from  Shem,  Colonel  Rawlinson 
has  been  able  to  add  about  two  himdred  meanings  with 
certainty,  and  about  a  himdred  with  probability,  to  the 
two  hundred  before  mentioned.  The  vocabulary  thus  ob- 
tained amounts  to  fire  hundred  words,  or  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  number  which  are  estimated  to  exist  in  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  These  words  con- 
stitute all  the  most  important  words  in  the  language, 
and  are  sufficient  for  the  interpretation  of  the  historical 
inscriptions. 

86.  The  cuneiform  was  not,  howerer,  the  only  character 
employed  in  Assyria.    As  among  ourselves,  the  letters  used 
in  writing  with  the  pen  are  quite  different  from  those  which 
are  printed  in  types  or  engraved  on  public  monuments,  so 
it  was  in  the  East.     The  cursive  letters,  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  Assyrians,  resemble  those  of  other  Semitic  nations. 
They  were  written  fix)m  right  to  left,  the  cuneiform  from 
left  to  right.     None  have,  as  yet,  been  foimd  on  any  of  the 
earliest  monuments ;  but  a  few  fi'agments  of  pottery,  and  an 
alabaster  vase,  bearing  the  name  of  Shalmaneser,  have  been 
discovered  inscribed  with  the  cursive  character.     It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  was  the  ordinary  character  in  which  letters 
and  books  were  written,  whilst  such  records  as  demanded 
great  durability  and  yet  were  required  to  be  portable,  were 
indented  in  the  cuneiform  character  on  tiles,  bricks,  or  clay 
cylinders,  which  were  then  baked  in  the  furnace.     Great 
numbers  of  these  day  cylinders  have  been  found  amongst 
the  Assyrian  ruins.     One,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museiun,  and  bears  the  name  and  lineage  of  Sennacherib, 
contains  on  each  side  about  sixty  lines  of  writing,    in 
characters  so  minute  that  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glasa  is 
necessary  to  discover  their  forms. 

37.  That  pen  writing,  on  some  flexible  material  which 
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might  form  a  book,  was  practised  by  the  Eastern  nations 
from  the  earliest  times,  is  evident  from  Scripture.  In  the 
days  of  the  judges,  a  city  in  Canaan  was  called  Kirjath- 
sepher — the  City  of  Books  or  Letters.  *  They  who 
handle  the  pen  of  the  writer '  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
class  of  persons  in  the  time  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  14) ; 
and  Job  expresses  a  wish  that  '  his  adversary  had  written 
a  book,*  and  declares  that  he  would  ^  bind  it  as  a  crown  ' 
(xxxi.  35,  36) — an  allusion  which  abundantly  proves  that 
the  material  must  have  been  flexible. 

38.  It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  Assyrian  mode  of 
war&re,  of  which  the  discovered  monuments  give  numerous 
delineations.  In  the  earlier  sculptures  scarcely  anything 
like  an  array  of  battle  or  order  of  march  appears.  The 
warriors  are  seen  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  field, 
each  apparently  choosing  his  own  station  and  mode  of 
fighting.  In  the  latter  eras  disciplined  troops  are  repre- 
sented. The  bow  and  arrow  appears  to  have  been  the  wea- 
pon on  which  the  chief  dependence  was  placed,  but  swords, 
spears,  and  maces  were  also  much  used.  The  Assyrian  de- 
fensive armour  consisted  of  helmets,  round  bucklers,  and 
targets,  besides  complete  suits  of  maO. 

39.  Cavalry  in  large  bodies  are  represented  on  the  walls 
of  Kouyimjik ;  but  the  prominent  object  in  the  sieges  and 
battle-scenes  of  Assyria  is  the  chariot,  a  small  light  box, 
nearly  square,  and  open  behind  and  at  the  top.  These 
chariots  could  be  borne  by  men,  one  man  canying  the 
vehicle  itself  on  his  shoulders,  while  another  held  up  the 
pole. 

The  Assyrian  chariots  of  a  later  period  w6re  larger  and 
heavier,  but  neither  of  them  appear  to  have  been  used 
for  actual  purposes  of  war,  but  only  as  a  means  of  con- 
veyance. No  seat  was  provided — even  the  king  himself 
being  invariably  represented  as  standing  in  his  car.  Two 
principal   standards   were   afiixed    to   the   front    of  the 
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chariots.  This  custom  was  peculiar  to  Asia.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Crusaders,  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen ;  and  thus  the  elevation  of  the  rojal  standard  of 
Henry  V.  upon  a  car,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  may  be 
traced  to  a  custom  of  the  early  Assyrians. 

40.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  sculptures  than 
the  gorgeous  magnificence  in  which  the  chariot  horses  are 
arrayed,  although  the  representations  must  give  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  reality :  the  polished  metals^  the 
ornaments  of  stained  and  pure  ivory,  the  necklaces, 
plumes,  and  coloured  tassels,  and  the  curiously  wrought 
cloths  of  various  dyes,  all  of  which  were  deemed  necessary 
for  the  full  equipment  of  a  war  steed.  The  necklaces  of 
gems,  which  hung  aroimd  the  necks  of  the  animals,  remind 
us  of  the  present  made  to  Gideon  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites,  when,  besides  money,  ornaments,  collars,  and 
purple  raiment,  we  are  especially  told  that  he  received 
*  the  chains  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks.'  (Judges 
viii.  26.) 

41.  Besides  the  common  weapons  of  war  the  Assyrians 
employed,  in  sieges,  machines  for  the  destruction  of  the 
walls  of  their  opponents.  These  were,  in  general,  stroc^ 
tures  similar  to  the  battering-rams  of  other  nations,  but 
some  are  represented  as  pointed  and  &shioned  like  a  spear, 
their  object  being  not  so  much  to  shake  the  wall,  and 
cause  it  to  fall  by  repeated  shocks,  as  to  penetrate  the 
layers  of  bricks,  and,  by  making  holes  in  them,  gradually 
to  loosen  the  supports  on  which  the  battlements  rested, 
and  thus  to  overthrow  them.  Moveable  towers  were 
also  much  used.  These  were  wheeled  up  to  the  walls, 
and  from  them  the  besiegers  could  discharge  their  missiles 
with  greater  advantage.  In  order  to  destroy  the  batter- 
ing-ram, or  at  any  rate  to  impede  its  action,  the  garrison 
within  the  city  let  down  from  the  battlements  strong 
'chains,  with  which  they  caught  the  head  of  the  engine. 
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The  besiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  made  use  of  grappling- 
hooka,  with  which  they  seized  the  links  of  the  chains,  and, 
by  swinging  with  all  their  weight  upon  them,  endeavoured 
to  drag  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

42.  When  the  Assyrians  sat  down  before  a  fortified  city, 
they  formed  a  regular  entrenched  camp.  A  low  wall  of 
earth,  burnt  bricks,  timber,  stones,  or  whatever  material 
could  be  most  easily  obtained,  was  erected  round  a  circu- 
lar space.  It  was  pierced  with  loopholes,  and  furnished 
at  regular  intervals  with  turrets.  A  broad  street  ran  from 
one  point  of  the  circumference  to  the  other,  and  thus  the 
camp  was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  devoted  to  the 
king,  the  other  to  the  officers  and  soldiers.  The  king^s 
palace — a  miniature  representation  of  his  permanent 
palace — was  erected  on  one  side  of  the  central  street. 
The  royal  throne  accompanied  the  monarch  on  his  expe- 
ditions, and  on  it  he  sat  in  the  camp  to  give  audience  to 
his  officers  of  state,  or  to  receive  the  prisoners  of  distinc- 
tion that  were  brought  before  him,  and  decide  concerning 
their  &.te.  The  ministers  of  religion  seem  always  to  have 
attended  the  Assyrian  kings  on  their  warlike  expeditions, 
and  to  have  perfi>rmed  the  appointed  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship. Sometimes,  it  would  seem,  a  pavilion,  or  tent,  for 
the  king  was  erected  outside  the  camp.  This  was 
probably  after  the  subjugation  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
plete, and  when  no  further  danger  was  apprehended. 

43.  In  conducting  a  siege,  the  first  thing  done  was  to 
construct  embankments  or  causeways,  on  which  the  military 
engines  could  be  wheeled  up  to  the  walls.  These  cause- 
ways appear  to  have  been  formed  sometimes  of  brickwork, 
and  at  other  times  to  have  been  merely  heaps  of  earth  and 
branches  of  trees  encased  with  bricks.  The  king  led 
the  attack  in  person,  usually  discharging  his  arrows 
&om  his  war  chariot,  but  occasionally  alighting  leaving 
the  vehicle  in  the  care  of  the  charioteers,  and  fighting  him- 
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self  on  foot.  These  circumstances,  proper  to  Assyrian 
sieges,  are  alluded  to  in  the  promise  sent  by  God  to  Heze- 
kiah,  when  Sennacherib  threatened  Jerusalem  :  ^  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  Eang  of  Assyria.  He  shall 
not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come 
before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it.^  (2  Kings 
xix,  32.)  If  the  ground  permitted,  scaling-ladders  were 
planted  against  the  walls,  up  which,  if  we  could  believe  the 
sculptures,  the  warriors  mounted  without  any  aid  from 
their  hands,  and  with  as  much  facility  as  if  they  were 
walking  up  stairs. 

44.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Ninevite  artists  to 
depict  any  mischance  that  befel  their  own  side;  and, 
amongst  all  the  sculptures  which  have  been  discovered, 
there  occurs  no  instance  of  an  Assyrian  soldier  being  slain, 
or  even  wounded,  in  battle.  In  close  combat  the  warrior 
most  commonly  grasped  his  foe  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
then  stabbed  him.  Such  was  the  custom,  also,  among  the 
Israelites.  When  twelve  of  the  servants  of  David  and 
twelve  of  the  followers  of  Ishbosheth  fought,  *  they  caught 
every  one  his  fellow  by  the  head  and  thrust  his  sword  in 
his  fellow's  side.  So  they  fell  down  together.*  (2  Sam. 
ii.  16.)  The  slain  were  generally  beheaded,  for  the  head 
was  the  great  trophy  of  battle.  This  was  a  custom 
universal  in  the  East,  and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  it 
in  the  Bible.  One  instance  especially  is  mentioned,  when 
Jehu  sent  for  the  heads  of  Ahab*s  sons,  and  they  were  laid 
in  two  heaps  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate.  (2  Kings  x.  8.) 

45.  The  punishments  of  the  Assyrians  were  very  cruel. 
The  terrible  death  of  impalement  was  inflicted  by  the  con- 
querors in  all  ages  of  their  empire,  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  frequent.  Perhaps  it  was  mostly  reserved  for 
the  leaders  of  rebellion.  Two  other  punishments— named 
only  because  they  illustrate  passages  of  Scripture — are 
described  in  one  of  the  sculptures  at  Khorsabad.     Two 
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prisoners,  apparently  of  high  rank,  are  being  dragged  into 
the  presence  of  the  king  bj  means  of  a  line  attached  to 
a  ring  or  hook,  which  has  been  passed  through  the  lower 
lip,  and,  it  would  seem,  through  the  jaw  of  each  captive. 
They  are  both  blindfolded.  Another  captive  is  kneeling 
in  front  of  these  two,  and,  although  the  sculpture  is  too 
much  defaced  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  him,  yet  the 
repetition  of  the  same  scene  in  another  hall  of  the  palace 
supplies  the  particulars.  He  also,  like  his  companions, 
has  the  ring  in  his  jaw ;  the  king  retains  the  line  attached 
to  it,  and  in  his  right  hand  holds  his  uplifted  spear,  and, 
with  the  utmost  calmness,  deprives  his  prisoner  of  sight, 
the  point  of  the  spear  being  in  the  act  of  entering  the  eye 
of  the  wretched  victim. 

The  practice  of  dragging  a  prisoner  by  hooks  is  espe- 
cially alluded  to  in  the  prophecies  concerning  Sennacherib, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  The  Assyrian 
monarch  himself  is  thus  threatened :  ^  Because  thy  rage 
against  me,  and  thy  tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  ears, 
therefore  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle 
in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which 
thou  camest.'  (2  Elings  xix.  28.)  The  horrible  act  of 
blinding  recalls  at  once  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Zedekiah : 
'  They  brought  him  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon,' and  he  '  put  out  Zedekiah's  eyes,  and  bound  him 
with  chains,  to  carry  him  to  Babylon.'  (Jeremiah  xxxix. 
5-7.)  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  we  are  told  that  the 
chains  were  fetters  of  brass^  and  this  also  agrees  with  the 
records  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  in  which  are  frequently 
represented  lines  of  captives  bound  with  heavy  manacles 
upon  the  hands  and  feet. 

Flaying  alive  is  a  punishment  occurring  in  a  Khorsabad 
sculpture.  In  England  this  &te  was  formerly  reserved  for 
persons  guilty  of  sacrilege,  the  skin  of  the  criminal  being 
afterwards  nailed  to  the  church  door.     Portions  of  skin,  to 
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which  tradition  assigns  snch  an  origin,  have  been  found 
at  this  day  adhering  to  the  doors. 

46.  The  AsB3a*ians  were  not  a  maritime  people,  and  in  the 
earlier  monuments  there  are  no  representations  of  naval 
scenes,  the  vessels  depicted  being  only  those  used  on  rivers. 
These  boats  are  of  the  primitive  form  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, who  says,  when  describing  those  which  he  saw  at 
Babylon  :  '  The  boats  which  come  down  the  river  to  Baby- 
lon are  circular,  and  made  of  skins.  The  frames,  which 
are  of  willow,  are  cut  in  the  country  of  the  Armenians, 
above  Assyria,  and  on  these,  which  serve  for  hulls,  a 
covering  of  skins  is  stretched  outside,  and  thus  the  boats 
are  made  without  either  stem  or  stem,  quite  roimd,  like  a 
shield.  They  are  then  entirely  filled  with  straw,  and  the 
cai^o  is  put  on  board,  after  which  they  are  suffered  to 
float  down  the  stream.  They  are  managed  by  two  men, 
who  stand  upright  in  them,  each  plying  an  oar,  one  pull- 
ing and  the  other  pushing.  Each  vessel  has  a  live  ass  on 
board — those  of  larger  size  have  more  than  one.  When 
they  reach  Babylon  the  cargo  is  landed  and  offered  for 
sale,  aflter  which  the  men  break  up  their  boats,  sdl  the 
straw  and  the  frames,  and,  loading  their  asses  with  the 
skins,  set  off  on  their  way  back  to  Armenia.  The  current 
is  too  strong  to  allow  a  boat  to  return  up-stream,  for 
which  reason  they  make  their  boats  of  skins  rather  than  of 
wood.  On  their  return  to  Armenia  they  build  fresh  boats 
for  the  next  voyage.' 

47.  In  one  of  the  Nineveh  sculptures  the  royal  chariot 
is  placed  in  a  boat,  and  the  king  stands  in  it  as  if  it  had 
been  on  land,  whilst  his  warriors  cross  the  stream  either 
by  swimming,  or  on  the  inflated  skins  of  beasts,  a  device 
still  practised  on  most  of  the  rivers  of  Asia.  The  horses, 
unharnessed,  swim  behind,  being  attached  to  the  king's 
boat  by  ropes  tied  round  their  lower  jaw. 

^^  the  later  sculptures  naval  scenes  are  recorded,  but 
ips  are  those  of  foreign  nations. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPTER 

1.  How  long  is  it  considered  that  the  independent  Assyrian  empire 

lasted,  and  what  do  we  know  of  its  civilisation  ? 

2.  Describe  the  knowledge  of  drawing  attained  by  the  Assyrians  as 

discorered  from  their  sculptures. 

3.  What  discoveries  give  us  reason  to  think  that  the  Assyrians 

were  nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  arts  and 
ooinforts  of  life  ? 

4.  What  was  the  dress  of  the  Assyrians  as  pourtrayed  on  their 

monuments,  and  what  ornaments  did  they  wear  ? 

5.  In  what  light  was  the  king  regarded,  and  in  what  way  does  he 

speak  of  himself  in  his  inscriptions  ? 

6.  Describe  the  throne  found  at  Nineveh,  and  mention  one  of  the 

especial  ensigns  of  royalty,  which  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
Bible. 

7.  Describe  the  Ninevite  sculpture,  which  represents  the  monarch 

returning  to  his  palace  from  hunting. 

8.  What  peculiarity  of  Eastern  etiquette  still  existing  is  described 

in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh? 

9.  What  were  the  preparations  and  arrangements  for  comfort  made 

by  the  Assyrian  kings  when  they  set  out  on  a  warlike  ezpedi 
tion ;  and  how  are  these  customs  illustrated  in  the  Bible  ? 

10.  G-ive  the  general  plan  of  an  Assyrian  palace. 

11.  What  reason  have  we  for  thinking  that  the  Assyrian  palaces 

"were  connected  with  religious  worship,  and  that  some  portion 
of  the  building  was  set  apart  as  a  temple  ? 

12.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Assyrian  women  ? 

13.  Do  we  know  anything  about  Assyrian  gardens? 

14.  What  do  we  know  of  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  Assyrians, 

and  from  whence  is  that  knowledge  obtained  ? 

15.  State  what  is  known  about  Assyrian  famiture,  couches,  beds, 

tables,  stools,  chairs,    and  describe   the  customary  mode   of 
sitting. 

16.  What  was  the  mode  of  preparing  wine  in  Assyria,  as  repre- 

sented in  the  sculptures,  and  how  does  it  tend  to  illustrate 
Scripture? 

1 7.  What  was  the  food  of  the  Assyrians,  and  how  was  it  dressed  ? 

18.  What  use  was  made  of  portable  braziers,  and  what  reference  to 

them  is  made  in  Scripture  ? 

1 9.  What  do  we  know  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Assyrians  disposed 

of  their  dead  ? 
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20.  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  great  abundance  of  gold  and 

silver  in  ancient  times? 

21.  What  proofs  are  there  that  the  Assyrians  understood  spinning  and 

tanning,  and  in  what  other  acts  did  they  equal  the  Egyptians  ? 

22.  What  curious   circumstance  is  connected  with  the  specimens 

which  we  possess  of  Assyrian  ivory  carving? 

23.  What  were  the  chief  materials  of  building  used  by  the  Assyrians, 

and  how  were  they  obtained  ? 

24.  Is  there  any  specimen  of  Assyrian  glass  still  remaining  ? 

26.  Why  are  we  sure  that  the  Assyrians  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  civil  engineering  ? 

26.  What  do  we  know  of  Assyrian  roads,  and  of  Eastern  roads 

generally  ? 

27.  Describe  the  vaulted  chamber  in  the  Nimroud  mound. 

28.  What  is  known  of  the  agriculture  of  Assyria  ? 

29.  What  must  have  been  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Assyria, 

and  what  do  we  know  of  it? 

30.  What  do  we  know  of  the  money  used  by  the  Assyrians  ?    De- 

scribe the  cylinders  used  by  the  Assyrians  for  seals,  and  state 
in  what  way  they  throw  light  upon  an  obscure  passage  in 
Scripture. 

31.  What  nations  carved  their  historical  records  in  cuneiform  cha- 

racters, and  what  is  meant  by  the  word  cuneiform  ? 

32.  How  were  the  cuneiform  letters  first  deciphered  ? 

33.  Which  were  the  first  inscriptions  deciphered,  and  by  whom  was 

the  task  performed  ? 

34.  How  was  a  clue  to  all  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  length 

found? 

35.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  vocabulary  of  Assyrian  and  Babylo- 

nian words,  which  has  up  to  this  time  (1862)  been  obtained  ? 
36  Describe  the  cursive  letters  of  the  Semitic  nations,  and  state 
what  is  known  of  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  Assyrians. 

37.  How  is  it  evident  from  Scripture  that  writing  on  some  fiexible 

material  was  early  practised  by  Eastern  nations  ? 

38.  How  do  the  Nineveh  sculptures  delineate  the  Assyrian  mode  of 

warfare  ?  State  the  chief  weapons,  and  what  was  the  defensive 
armour. 

39.  Describe  the  war  chariots  of  Assyria,  both  of  an  early  and  a 

later  period,  and  in  what  way  the  latter  are  connected  with 
European  history. 

40.  What  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  war  steed, 

and  what  reference  is  made  in  Scripture  to  the  custom  of  de- 
corating  animals  ? 
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41.  What  warlike  machines  did  the  Assyrians  employ  in  sieges  ? 

42.  How  did  the  Assyrians  begin  their  preparations  for  a  siege,  and 

what  arrangement  was  made  for  the  presence  of  the  king? 

43.  How  were  the  military  engines  brought  near  the  walls  ? 

44.  What  was  the  custom  of  close  combat,  and  how  are  they  illus- 

trated in  the  Bible  ? 

45.  Describe  the  cruel  punishments  of  the  Assyrians,  and  give  the 

references  made  to  them  in  Scripture. 

46.  Are  there  any  representations  of  naval  scenes  in  the  early  Assy- 

rian sculptures  ? 

47.  How  is  the  passage  of  a  river  delineated  hi  one  of  the  Nineveh 

sculptures  ? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RISE   OF   THE   BABYLONIAN   EMPIRE — B.C.  747-561. 

1.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  was  as  complete  as  it  was  sudden  ; 
so  complete  indeed  that,  but  for  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  late  discoveries,  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  traditions  of  its  greatness  were  the  exaggerations 
of  a  credulous  and  uncivilised  age.  From  the  height  of 
power  it  sank,  not  merely  to  degradation,  but  to  nothing- 
ness. The  very  remembrance  of  the  city  may  be  said  to 
have  perished  with  it.  Herodotus  mentions  it  but  once. 
Diodorus,  the  Greek  historian,  tells  on^y  of  the  extent  and 
height  of  its  walls.  Centuries  elapsed,  and  so  entirely  had 
Nineveh  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  that  the  tra- 
veller, as  he  passed  the  mighty  mounds  beneath  which  the 
great  city  lay  buried,  gazed  on  them  with  the  passing 
thought  that  perhaps  beneath  them  might  be  discovered 
something  which  should  throw  light  on  the  history  of  past 
ages,  and  then  went  on  his  way,  forgetful  that  such  a  pos- 
sibility had  suggested  itself. 

2.  And  as  Nineveh  fell,  so  Babylon  rose,  with  almost 
equal  rapidity,  and  in  a  manner  quite  as  astonishing.  All 
that  period,  supposed  to  be  526  years  (from  B.C.  1273  to 
B.C.  747),  during  which  what  is  called  the  upper  dynasty  of 
Assyrian  monarchs  ruled  in  Asia,  is  in  the  history  of 
Babylonia  for  the  most  part  a  blank.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
said  with  truth  that  its  condition  was  that  of  a  mere  sub- 
ject kingdom,  since  we  know,  from  an  inscription  left  by 
the  Assyrian  king,  Sennacherib,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tig- 
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lath  Pileser  L  a  king  of  Babylon  invaded  Assyria,  and 
tritnnphantly  carried  away  certain  Assyrian  gods  to  his 
own  capital,  and  that  it  was  in  £Eict  the  stronger  power  of 
the  two. 

8.  Beyond  this,  however,  we  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  Babylon  till  the  eighth  century  (b.c.),  when  a  change 
took  place  in  the  government,  the  exact  character  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  which  shows  that  some  in- 
timate association  existed  between  the  sovereigns  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  Iva-lush  III.  of  Assyria  (supposed,  as  it 
has  been  said  before,  to  be  identical  with  the  Scripture 
Pul)  was  certainly  connected  with  Babylon  ih  some  pecu* 
Har  way,  as  he  records  that  Babylon  had  been  granted  hi'nri 
by  the  gods.  It  is  supposed  that  Semiramis,  a  Babylonian 
Princess,  was  his  wife,  and  that  Pul  reigned  in  her  right ; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  epoch  is  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  astronomers  chose  this  century 
as  that  from  which  to  begin  their  calculations. 

4.  The  2nd  of  February,  747  b.c.,  called  the  Era  of  Na* 

mbonassar,  is  a  date  continually  met  with  in 
history.  It  marks  the  accession  of  a  Baby- 
lonish king  called  Nabonassar,  who  certainly  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  Semiramis,  and  was  even  supposed  to 
have  been  her  son,  but  of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  independent  monarch,  and  reigned 
fourteen  years. 

5.  The  short  reigns  of  the  four  monarchs  who  succeeded 
him  are  equally  unknown  to  us ;  but  the  fifth,  Merodach 
Baladan,  is  mentioned  both  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions.  From  the  former  we  learn  that  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign — probably  about  the  time  that  Sar- 
gon.  King  of  Assyria,  was  besieging  Ashdod — Merodach 
Baladan  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  with 
letters  and  a  present,  the  ostensible  object  of  the  embassy 
being  to  congratulate  the  Jewish  king  on  his  recovery  £x>m 
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a  dangerous  illness,  and  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
phenomenon  of  the  alteration  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial, 
which,  to  a  people  devoted,  as  the  Babylonians  were,  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  must  have  been  remarkably  inter- 
esting. But  a  political  purpose,  not  so  openly  avowed,  was 
in  all  probability  connected  with  this  fiiendly  embassy.  Me- 
rodach  Baladan,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  was  seeking  the 
alliance  of  those  nations  who  were  likely  to  aid  him  in  op- 
posing the  growing  power  of  Assyria.  Sargon  was  indeed 
becoming  too  mighty  for  the  safety  of  the  other  kings  of  Asia 
and  Merodach  Baladan  had  eventually  an  unfortunate 
experience  of  this  fact.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign 
his  dominions  were  invaded  by  the  Assyrians ;  and,  unable 
to  cope  with  his  great  enemy,  Merodach  Baladan  found 
safety  in  flight  and  exile.  Sargon's  authority  in  Babylon 
was,  however,  by  no  means  firmly  settled.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  reign,  when  age  or  infirmity  must  have  weak- 
ened his  power,  the  Babylonians  rebelled,  and  a  period  of 
anarchy  followed,  during  which  Merodach  Baladan  for  a 
short  period  regained  his  throne. 

6.  The  mighty  Sennacherib,  the  successor  of  Sargon, 
however,  again  invaded  Babylon,  and  fi:om  that  time  the 
Assyrian  power  became  more  or  less  dominant  over  Baby- 
lon, until  Assyria  itself  fell.  The  few  records  of  the  period 
mention  the  names  of  various  rulers ;  but  whether  they  were 
all  merely  viceroys,  or  whether  some  may  not  have  been 
native  princes,  ruling  in  their  own  right,  is  undetermined. 
All  that  is  known  certainly  is  the  fact  that,  about  the  year 
B.C.  680,  Esar-haddon,  King  of  Assyria,  determined  to 
govern  Babylon  himself,  instead  of  placing  his  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  viceroy.  Many  records  of  his  reign  have 
been  discovered,  which  indicate  that  he  held  his  court,  at 
least  occasionally,  at  Babylon ;  and,  as  it  has  been  before 
observed,  it  was  to  that  city  that  Manasseh,  King  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Hezekiah,  was  brought,  and  kept  for  some  time. 
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being  at  length  restored  to  his  kingdom.     £sar-haddon 

appears  to  have  been  a  little  disturbed  in  his  govemment 

of  Babjion  bj  the  sons  of  Merodach  Baladan ;  but,  having 

conquered  and  slain  one,  and  received  the  submission  of 

another,  he  seems  to  have  found  his  govemment  so  secure 

that  he  was  emboldened  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  rulpig 

the  province  by  means  of  subject-kings,  or  viceroys.     And 

this  continued  till  the  downfall  of  Ass}'ria,  which  was  then 

near  at  band.      The  circumstances  connected  with  that 

event  have  been  previously  related. 

7.  The  treachery  of  Nabopolassaf,  the  governor  of  Baby- 
ion,  who  not  only  entered  into  an  intimate  alliance  with 
Cyaxares,  but  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  aid  in  the  siege  of 
Nineveh,  secured  the  independence  of  Babylon,  together 
with  an  important  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  mighty  empire 
to  whose  destruction  he  had  contributed.  The  northern 
lind  eastern  portions  of  the  Assyrian  territory  were  annexed 
by  the  King  of  Media  to  his  own  dominions;  but  the 
/alley  of  the  Euphrates,  Syria,  Phosnicia,  Palestine,  and 
)erhaps  a  portion  of  Egypt,  became  subject  to  the  King  of 
Babylon. 

8.  Josiah,  who  was  at  this  time  the  tributary  sovereign 
f  Judea,  suffered  the  change  of  masters  to  take  place  with- 
it  a  struggle.  It  could  have  mattered  little  to  him 
hether  he  paid  tribute  to  the  King  of  Assyria  or  of  Baby- 
Q  ;  and  he  did  not  see,  what  was  afterwards  evident,  that, 
the  dominions  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  were  now 
tended  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  there  was  a  probability 
continued  wars  between  the  two  countries,  in  which 
lestine  was  likely  greatly  to  suffer. 
d.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  besides  an  increase  of  terri- 
y,  Babylon  gained  at  this  time  a  great  increase  in  its 
'ulation.  Nineveh,  we  know,  was  not  only  taken,  but 
xoyed  ;  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  would  thus  become 
oners  ;    and  Nabopolassar  appears  to  have  availed  him 

£  £ 
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self  of  this  supply  to  commence  the  various  works  which 
his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  afterwards  completed. 

B  c  625 

The  reign  of  Nabopolassar  lasted  twenty-one 
years.  Little  is  known  of  the  events  by  which  it  was 
distinguished.  He  is  supposed  to  have  sent  his  aid  to 
Cyaxares  in  a  war  which  took  place  between  that  monarch 
and  the  King  of  Lydia,  and  which  was  stopped  by  the  awe 
occasioned  by  an  eclipse  :  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said 
to  have  acted  as  one  of  the  mediators ;  but,  in  the  un- 
ceilainty  of  the  chronology  of  the  period,  it  cannot  be 
determined  whether  these  events  took  place  in  his  reign  or 
in  that  of  his  son. 

10.  The  circimistances  connected  with  an  Egyptian  war, 
which  seems  to  have  commenced  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Nabopolassar's  reign,  B.C.  609,  can  be  fixed  with  greater 
precision.  The  Babylonian  dominions  were  invaded  by 
Necho,  the  son  of  Psammetichus.  Josiah,  King  of  Judah, 
moved  by  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  fidelity  to  his  lord,  the 
King  of  Babylon,  went  out  against  Necho  with  the  small 
force  which  was  all  that  he  could  raise.  The  King  of 
Egypt  was  unwilling  to  carry  on  war  against  a  subject- 
king,  and  sent  to  Josiah,  urging  him  to  withdraw  his  forces. 
The  message  of  the  ambassador  was  very  remarkable, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  heathen  monarch :  *  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  thou  King  of  Judah  ?  I  come  not  against 
thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war ; 
for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste  ;  forbear  thee  from 
meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  He  destroy  thee 
not.'  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21.)  Josiah,  not  believing  the 
warning,  persisted  in  his  purpose.  The  opposing  armies 
met  at  Megiddo,  in  Palestine.  A  battle  took  place,  ,in 
which  Josiah  was  killed,  and  Necho  then  pressed  forward 
through  Syria  towards  the  Euphrates.  These  provinces 
submitted  to  him,  and  he  returned  triumphant  to  Egypt. 
On  his  way  he  passed  through  Jerusalem,  and  deposed 
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JehoahaZ)  or  Shallum,  a  younger  son  of  Josiah  whom 
the  Jews  had  made  king  instead  of  his  father,  and  carry- 
ing him  to  Egypt,  gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim,  the  elder 
brother. 

11.  Necho  appears  to  have  retained  his  conquests  for 
three  or  four  years,  Nabopolaasar  being  weak  from  age, 
and  suffering  from  ill-health.     At  length,  feeling  his  in- 
ability to  conduct  a  war,  the  King  of  Babylon  sent  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians.    The  two  hosts  met  at  Carchemish,  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  battle  which  followed  the  Baby- 
lonian prince  was  completely  victorious.     Necho  Hed,  and 
N^ebuchadnezzar  advanced  through  Palestine.     Jehoiakim 
submitted,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  his  throne.     The 
^hole  country  as  far  as  the  Nile  was  recovered  to  the 
mpire  of  Babylon,  and  the  King  of  Egypt,  completely  sub- 
ued,  '  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land.'  (2  Kings 
xiv.  7.) 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  connected  with  this  great 
3feat  of  the  Egyptians  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
e  history  of  Egypt. 


QUESTIONS   ON  THE   CHAPTER. 

What  was  very  remarkable  in  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  ? 
What   is   known  of  the  history  of  Babylon  when  the  upper 

dynasty  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  ruled  in  Asia? 
Bow  did  the  government  change  in  the  eighth  century? 
iVhat  date  of  the  eighth  century  is  particularly  remarkable  ? 
Vhich  is  the  most  noted  of  the  successors  of  Merodach  Baladan, 
and  what  is  his  history  ? 

^hat    do   we  know  of  the  condition  of  Babylon  under  the 
Assyrian  rule? 

ive  details  of  the  treachery  of  Nabopolassar,  and  the  territories 
Babylon  gained. 
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8.  Why  did  not  Josiah  interfere  in  the  quoiiel  between  Assyria 

andBabjlon? 

9.  How  did  Nabopolassar  benefit  his  country  by  the  taking  of 

Nineveh,  and  what  is  said  of  his  friendship  with  Cyaxares  ? 

10.  Describe  the  war  between  Egypt  and  Nabopolassar,  and  the 

part  Josiah  took  in  opposition  to  the  warning  giyea  by  the 
prophet. 

11.  Giye  a  sketch  of  the  rictcxions  course  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BA6TIX)NIAN  CONQUEST  OF  JUDAU — B.C.  604-586. 

1.  Whilst  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thus  pursuing 
his  conquests  Nabopolassar  died  at  Babylon. 
The  intelligence  of  the  event  reached  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  he  was  either  in  Egypt  or  on  the  borders  of  that 
country,  and  having  hastily  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, he  set  out  with  all  speed  on  his  return  to  Baby- 
lon, taking  the  short  route  across  the  desert,  probably  by 
way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  It  would  appear  that  he  felt 
some  anxiety  regarding  his  succession  to  a  kingdom  com^ 
posed  of  so  many  different  elements ;  but  his  imeasiness 
was  groundless,  for  the  Chaldaeans  had  kept  the  throne 
vacant  for  him. 

2.  He  was  accompanied  on  his  journey  only  by  his  light 
troops ;  the  bulk  of  his  army,  and  his  numerous  captives, 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  arrived  later, 
having  followed  the  usual  route.  The  captives  were 
planted  in  various  parts  of  Babylonia ;  and  their  numbers, 
added  to  the  Assyrian  prisoners,  gave  Nebuchadnezzar 
that  unbounded  command  of  men,  able  to  labour,  which 
enabled  him  to  cover  his  whole  territory  with  gigantic 
works,  the  remains  of  which  excite  admiration  even  at 
the  present  day. 

3.  Vast,  however,  as  was  the  power  of  the  King  of  Baby 
Ion,  his  empire  was  too  extensive  to  remain  at  peace.   Soon 
after  his  departure  irom  Syria  both  Judaea  and  Phoenicia 
rebelled ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  called  in  the  aid  of 
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Cyaxares,  King  of  Media,  led  in  person  the  great  army, 
composed  of  the  troops  of  the  two  nations,  which  marched 
to  chastise  the  rebels.  Tyre  was  first  invaded,  but  it  was 
too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault.  Nebuchadnezzar  there- 
fore left  behind  him  a  sufficient  force  to  besiege  it,  and 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,  following  the  fatal  example 
of  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  had  rebelled,  trusting  to 
Egypt  for  help ;  but  he  rested  upon  a  broken  reed.  The 
Egyptians,  utterly  subdued,  were  unable  to  render  any 
assistance,  and  Jehoiakim  had  but  to  wait  in  proud  help- 
lessness tbe  approach  of  the  conqueror.  Even  then  his 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart  showed  themselves  openly. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  commissioned  to  warn  him  and 
his  people  of  the  fate  their  sins  had  deserved,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  awaken  them  to  repentance.  The  message  delivered 
to  Jeremiah  was  transcribed  in  writing  by  Baruch,  the 
scribe,  and  by  him  taken  to  the  great  princes  and  nobles  of 
the  kingdom.  In  much  alarm,  they  urged  that  it  should 
immediately  be  laid  before  the  king,  and  bidding  Baruch 
retire  and  hide  himself,  lest  some  evil  should  befal  him 
in  the  probable  outbreak  of  Jehoiakim's  indignation,  they 
proceeded  to  the  winter  palace.  Jehoiakim  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  prophet's  boldness  with  what  would 
appear  to  have  been  more  curiosity  than  alarm.  He 
ordered  the  warning  roll  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  one  of 
the  attendants  was  directed  to  read  it  aloud,  whilst  the 
princes  stood  near  to  listen.  After  hearing  the  contents  of 
a  few  leaves,  the  king  stopped  the  reading,  and  cutting  the 
roll  with  his  knife,  cast  it  into  the  fire  till  it  was  con- 
sumed. Three  of  the  princes  endeavoured  to  interfere,  but 
they  were  imheeded,  and  the  king  and  the  rest  of  his 
nobles  watched  unmoved  the  destruction  of  the  Divine 
message.  Jehoiakim,  burning  with  wrath,  and  doubtless 
rendered  desperate  by  the  act  he  had  just  committed,  gave 
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orders  for  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch ;  but  the  Providence  of  God  watched  over  them, 
and  enabled  them  to  conceal  themselves.  The  wilful  king 
could  not,  however,  escape  the  threatenings  he  had  so  much 
reason  to  dread.  The  prophecies  were  re-written,  and 
Jeremiah  was  ordered  to  deliver  to  the  king  this  fearful 
message  : — ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Thou  hast  burned  this 
roll,  saying,  Why  hast  thou  written  therein,  saying.  The 
King  of  Babylon  shall  certainly  come  and  destroy  this 
land,  and  shall  cause  to  cease  from  thence  man  and  beast  ? 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Jehoiakim,  King  of 
Judah ;  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David : 
and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat, 
and  in  the  night  to  the  frost.  And  I  will  punish  him  and 
his  seed  and  his  servants  for  their  iniquity ;  and  I  will 
bring  upon  them,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
and  upon  the  men  of  Judah,  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pro- 
nounced against  them;  but  they  hearkened  not.'  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  29-31.)  After  a  threat  so  terrible,  Jehoiakim,  proud 
and  unbelieving  though  he  was,  must  have  awaited  the 
advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with  great  misgiving. 

5.  As  the  Babylonian  monarch  drew  near,  his  own 
powerlessness  became  more  fully  obvious,  and  submission 
was  felt  to  be  his  only  resource.  But  it  was  too  late  for 
mercy.  He  was  only  recognised  as  a  prisoner.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  chains,  in  pre- 
paration for  being  carried  to  Babylon,  but  death  overtook 
him  before  this  purpose  could  be  carried  out.  The  cir 
cumstances  of  his  death  are  not  mentioned  in  profane 
history,  neither  are  they  related  in  Scripture,  except  in  the 
words  of  prophecy,  which  declare — *  They  shall  not  lament 
for  him,  saying.  Ah  my  brother  I  or.  Ah  sister  I  They 
shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  lord  I  or  Ah,  his 
glory !     He   shall  be  buried  with  the  •  burial  of  an  ass. 
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drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jennalem/   ( Jer. 
xxiL  18,  19.) 

6.  Jeconiah,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Book  c^  Kinga, 
Jehoaichin,  the  son  of  Jdioiakim,  was  now  placed  bj 
Xebnchadnez2sar  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  bat  his  fidelity 
was  soon  suspected.  With  the  Jewish  kings,  treachery  to 
a  hnman  lord  seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  witli  rebel- 
lion against  the  Almighty.  For  again  the  words  of  the 
prophet  zesoimded  in  Jerusalem,  foretelling  the  coming 
woe. 

'  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  thongh  Coniah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim,  King  of  Jndah,  were  the  s^et  upon  my  ri^ht 
hand,  yet  would  I  plnck  thee  liimice;  and  I  will  give 
thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life,  and  into  the 
hand  of  them  whose  &ce  thou  fearest,  even  into  the  hand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  King  of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of 
the  Chaldsans.  And  I  will  cast  thee  out,  and  thy  mother 
that  bare  thee,  into  another  country,  where  ye  were  not 
bom ;  and  there  shall  ye  die.  But  to  the  land  whereunto 
they  desire  to  return,  thither  shall  they  not  return. 

'  Is  this  man  Coniah  a  despised  broken  idol  ?  Is  he  a 
vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure  ?  Wherefore  are  they  cast 
out,  he  and  his  seed,  and  are  cast  into  a  land  which  they 
know  not  ? 

'  O  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a 
man  that  ehall  not  prosper  in  his  days  :  for  no  man  of  his 
seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and 
ruling  any  more  in  Judah.*     (Jer.  xxii.  24-50.) 

The  prophecy  was  speedily  fulfilled;  for  the  reign  of 
Jeconiah  lasted  but  a  very  few  m<H)ths.  His  treachery 
being  discovered,  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  an  army  to  beside 
Jerusalem.  The  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Babylon,  together  with  '  the  goodly  vessels  of  the  house 
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of  the  Lord  ;  *  and  Zedekiah,  his  brother,  was  made  '  King 
over  Judah  and  Jerusalem/     (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10.) 

7.  The  character  of  this  prince  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
weakness  as  that  of  his  predecessors  was  for  profanity ; 
but  the  events  of  his  reign  were  little  more  than  a  repe- 
tition of  theirs.  Freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  King  of 
Babylon  was  his  first  object,  to  be  obtained  at  any  price ; 
and  Apries,  or  Pharaoh  Hophra,  King  of  Egypt,  a  prince 
of  an  enterprising  and  ambitious  character,  was  entreated 
to  lend  his  aid  for  this  purpose. 

The  application  was  favourably  received,  but  the  usual 
result  followed.  The  Egyptians  were  slow  in  their  succour, 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  rapid  in  his  vengeance.  He  had 
reached  Jerusalem,  and  formally  invested  it,  before  Apries 
had  advanced  to  its  relie£  When,  at  length,  tidings 
reached  him  that  the  Egyptian  troops  were  on  their  march, 
he  raised  the  siege,  and  departed  to  encounter  the  more 
powerful  enemy. 

8.  Zedekiah,  who  must  have  watched  anxiously  for  the 
result  of  the  meeting  between  the  two  armies,  was  not 
kept  long  in  suspense.  A  Divine  message,  sent  by  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah,  foretold  that  he  was  to  expect  no  efiec- 
tual  aid  from  the  ally  against  whom  the  Jews  had  been  so 
often,  and  so  vainly  warned,  but  that  the  final  destruction 
of  the  kingdom,  at  the  hands  of  the  Chaldseans,  was  near 
at  hand. 

^  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel ;  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  the  King  of  Judah,  that  sent 
you  unto  me  to  enquire  of  me ;  behold,  Pharaoh*s  army 
which  is  come  forth  to  help  you,  shall  return  to  Egypt 
into  their  own  land.  And  the  Chaldaeans  shall  come  again, 
and  fight  against  this  city,  and  take  it,  and  bum  it  with 
fire.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Deceive  not  yourselves,  saying. 
The  Cbaldaeans  shall  surely  depart  from  us :  for  they  shall 
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not  depart.  For  though  ye  had  smitten  the  whole  army 
of  the  Chaldseans  that  fight  against  you,  and  there  re- 
mained but  wounded  men  among  them,  yet  should  they 
rise  up  eveiy  man  in  his  tent,  and  burn  this  city  with  fire.' 
(Jer.  XXX vii.  6-10.) 

9.  The  prophet  who  received  this  message  was  the  first 
to  show  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  own  predictions.  He 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  Jerusalem,  but  being  dis- 
covered, was  brought  back  to  the  city,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  by  the  command  of  some  of  the  Jewish  princes, 
on  a  charge  of  falling  away  to  the  Babylonians.  The  king 
appears  to  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  conduct  of 
Jeremiah ;  and,  recognising  his  mission  as  a  prophet,  he 
sent  for  him  secretly,  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  threat- 
enings  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  deliver,  and  then, 
afi»id  to  acknowledge  fully  his  conviction  of  Jeremiah's 
truth,  allowed  him  to  be  taken  back  to  the  court  of  the 
prison,  where  he  would  have  a  certain  degree  of  freedom, 
and  ordered  that  food  should  be  provided  for  him  as  long 
as  any  remained  in  the  city. 

10.  The  weakness  and  indecision  which  Zedekiah  then 
exhibited  were  grievously  increased  by  after-circum- 
stances. The  Egyptians,  afraid  to  encounter  the  army  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  either  withdrew  at  his  approach,  or  were 
compelled  to  do  so  afler  being  defeated ;  and  the  King  of 
Babylon,  relieved  from  any  apprehension  he  might  have 
entertained  on  that  score,  was  able  to  direct  his  full  force 
against  Jerusalem. 

The  predictions  of  Jeremiah  were  now  fully  known, 
together  with  the  advice  which,  by  the  command  of  God, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  give,  that  the  people,  instead  of 
attempting  to  resist  the  Chaldseans,  should  at  once  submit 
to  them.  The  princes  of  Judah  became  clamorous  for  his 
death,  urging  that  by  his  prophecies  he  destroyed  the 
snirit  of  the  soldiers.     Zedekiah  consented,  though  with  a 
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protest,  containing  a  lamentable  confession  of  bis  own  weak- 
ness. *  Bebold,  be  is  in  your  hand :  for  tbe  king  is  not 
be  that  can  do  anything  against  you.'  (Jer.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Jeremiab  was  thrown  into  a  miserable  dungeon,  and 
bis  life  would  inevitably  have  been  sacrificed  but  for 
secret  orders  given  by  the  king  for  his  release.  An- 
other private  interview  took  place  between  the  prophet  and 
his  sovereign,  when  the  unhappy  Zedekiah,  desperate  in 
his  anxiety  and  his  fears,  after  taking  a  solemn  oath  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  predictions  and  the  advice  given 
by  Jeremiah,  he  should  not  be  put  to  death,  received  the 
last  counsel  sent  him  from  God — counsel  which  he  was  too 
cowardly  and  too  faithless  to  profit  by  : — '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  If  thou  wilt 
assuredly  go  forth  unto  the  King  of  Babylon's  princes, 
then  thy  soul  shall  live,  and  this  city  shall  not  be  burned 
with  fire  ;  and  thou  shalt  live,  and  thine  house.  But  if 
thou  wilt  not  go  forth  to  the  King  of  Babylon's  princes, 
then  shall  this  city  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  and  they  shall  burn  it  with  fire,  and  thou  shalt  not 
escape  out  of  their  hand.'     (Jer.  xxxviii.  17,  18.) 

Zedekiah's  reply  was  that  of  a  man  sunk  to  the  depths 
of  humiliation  by  the  timidity  and  indecision  of  his  dis- 
position. He  did  not  distrust  the  message,  he  did  not 
profess  to  fear  the  tortures  of  his  enemies,  but  he  shrank 
from  the  taunts  of  the  Jews  who  had  fallen  away  to  the 
Ghaldseans,  and  who,  he  believed,  would  mock  at  his  down- 
fall. Such  a  fear  could  best  be  answered  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  dread  of  a  like  danger  on  the  other  side.  The 
prophet  repeated  his  advice,  entreating  the  king  to  listen 
to  it,  and  warning  him  that  if  he  should  refuse  to  obey 
it,  even  his  own  wives — the  women  lefl  in  his  house — 
would  upbraid  him  with  his  folly,  and  reproach  him  with 
the  blind  trust  which  he  had  placed  in  the  friends  and 
supporters  who  had  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  his  need. 
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Zedekiah  could  determine  nothing.  He  could  but  fiend 
back  Jeremiah  to  the  court  of  the  prison;  whilst  his 
thoughts  turned  from  the  terrible,  but  as  jet  future  e^il, 
which  awaited  him,  to  the  fear  lest  the  Jewish  princes 
should  know  that  he  had  ventured,  unknown  to  them,  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  prophet.  So  the  days 
of  indecision  passed  on.  The  Jews  continued  their  weak 
defence,  the  Babylonians  their  fierce  assault,  and  at  length, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  b.c.  586,  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  walls,  and  the  princes  of  the  King  of 
Babylon  entered  the  city  and  took  possession. 

11.  Zedekiah  waited  even  till  that  last  moment  before  his 
determination  was  made.  Unable  to  take  the  step  which 
had  been  put  before  him  as  a  duty,  he  trusted  to  the 
necessity  of  circumstances  for  guidance ;  and  when  he  had 
actually  seen  the  princes,  of  Babylon  in  possession  of  his 
city,  he  and  all  the  men  of  war  fled,  and  went  out  of  the 
city  by  night,  by  the  way  of  the  king^s  garden.  Doubtless 
it  was  then  too  late  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his 
conqueror.  Long  opposition  had  irritated  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  Babylonians  to  a  severe  vengeance.  The  Chaldsean 
army  pursued  a^r  the  imhappy  king  to  the  plains  of 
Jericho ;  and  when  at  length  they  overtook  him,  he  was 
carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  not  then 
with  his  forces,  but  at  Kiblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath. 

12.  There,  whilst  Zedekiah  stood  by  to  witness  the  cruel 
act,  Nebuchadnezzar  slew  his  two  sons,  and  ordered  the 
.execution  of  all  the  nobles  of  Judah ;  and  adding  bodily 
torture,  and  the  lingering  wretchedness  of  years,  to  the 
crushing  sorrow  which  had  already  befallen  the  miserable 
Jewish  monarch,  he  put  out  Zedekiah's  eyes,  and  bound 
him  with  chains,  to  carry  him  to  Babylon. 

13.  The  iate  of  the  captured  city  was  as  terrible  as  that  of 
its  sovereign.  Its  inhabitants  had  '  mocked  the  messengers 
of  God,  and  despised  His  words,  and  misused  His  prophets. 
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until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  His  people,  till 
there  was  no  remedy.  Therefore  He  brought  upon  them 
the  King  of  the  Chaldees,  who  slew  their  young  men  with 
the  sword  in  the  house  of  their  sanctuary,  and  had  no  com- 
passion upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man,  or  him  that 
stooped  for  age  :  he  gave  them  all  into  his  hand.  And  all 
the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  great  and  small,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king,  and  of  his  princes ;  all  these  he  brought  to  Babylon. 
And  they  burnt  the  house  of  God,  and  brake  down  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  all  the  palaces  thereof  with 
fire,  and  destroyed  all  the  goodly  vessels  thereof.  And 
them  that  had  escaped  from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to 
Babylon ;  where  they  were  servants  to  him  and  his  sons 
imtil  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.'  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
16-20.) 

QUESTIONS   ON   THE   CHAPTER. 

1.  What  event  obliged  Nebuchadnezzar  to  return  home  ?    State  his 

route. 

2.  Who  were  his  captives,  and  in  what  manner  were  they  employed  ? 

3.  What  fresh  war  did  this  conquest  bring  upon  him  ? 

4.  What  warning  was  given  to  Jehoiakim,  and  with  what  results  ? 

5.  How  was  Jehoiakim  treated  by  Nebuchadnezzar?    Give  the 

prophecy  concerning  it  in  the  Bible. 

6.  Describe  the  reign  of  Jeconiah,  the  successor  of  Jehoiakim. 

7.  What  help  did  Zedekiah  seek  against  Babylon,  and  what  did 

Nebuchsidnezzar  do  lU  consequence  ? 

8.  What  warning  was  given  to  Zedekiah,  and  how  was  the  prophet 

treated  ? 

9.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Zedekiah  with  regard  to  Jeremiah  ? 

10.  How  did  the  king  show  his  weakness  in  his  interview  with 

Jeremiah,  and  what  efifect  had  it  on  the  destiny  of  Jerusalem  ? 

11.  Describe   the    circumstances  connected    with  the  capture  of 

2!edekiah. 

12.  What  was  the  fate  of  Zedekiah  and  his  sons? 

13.  Give    the    Scripture    reasons    for    the    sufferings    that    befel 

Jerusalem.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITT  OF  BABYLON — ^B.a  586-561. 

1.  The  si^e  of  Tyre  had  continued  whilst  aU  these  events 
were  taking  place  in  Judaea.  Thirteen  years,  indeed,  went 
by,  after  the  city  was  first  invested,  before  it  was  finally 
subdued,  but  this  determined  defence  must  have  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  purpose  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Tyre  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  firom  Sidon 
240  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The 
original  city  was  built  upon  the  mainland,  but  in  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  Tyre  had  spread  itself  over  an  island 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  distant  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  Its  situation  was  the  source  of  its  prosperity,  and 
to  have  confessed  himself  vanquished  by  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  siege  would  have  been  a  humiliation 
too  great  to  be  endured  by  the  haughty  King  of  Babylon. 
He  must  have  imagined  also  that  the  spoils  of  the  city- 
were  likely  to  repay  any  expense  which  might  be  incurred 
in  taking  it ;  for  Tyre  was  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  and 
Phoenicia  was  the  centre  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
the  world  then  known. 

2.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  tells  of  the  beauty  of  the  Tyrian 
vessels,  with  their  masts  of  cedar,  their  oars  of  oak,  and 
their  benches  of  ivory.  He  speaks  of  the  silver,  iron,  tin 
and  lead,  and  brass;  the  spices,  wheat,  honey,  oil  and 
balm ;  the  lambs,  goats,  rams  and  horses,  together  with 
the  bIavcb  ;   all  of  which  were,  brought  to  the  fidfs  and 
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markers  of  the  merchant  city.  He  mentions  the  traffic  in 
gold  and  precious  stones,  in  emeralds,  coral  and  agate  ;  the 
ornamental  articles,  the  purple  dye,  the  broidered  work 
and  fine  linen,  and  precious  clothes  for  chariots,  and  tiie 
cedar  chests  of  rich  apparel.  He  says  that  the  wares  of 
Tyre  ^  went  forth  out  of  the  seas  and  filled  many  people, 
and  that  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  enriched  with  the 
multitude  of  her  riches  and  her  merchandise*  (xxvii.  33); 
and  then,  as  though  unable  to  describe  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  the  city  by  any  earthly  comparison,  he  ad- 
dresses the  Tyrian  monarch  in  these  words  of  mingled 
admiration  and  warning :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Thou 
sealest  up  the  sum,  full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty. 
Thou  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God ;  every  precious 
stone  was  thy  covering,  the  sardius,  topaz  and  the  diamond, 
the  beryl,  the  onyx  and  the  jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  eme- 
rald and  the  carbuncle,  and  gold  :  the  workmanship  of  thy 
tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes  was  prepared  in  thee  in  the  day 
that  thou  wast  created.  .  .  Thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways 
from  the  day  that  thou  wast  created,  till  iniquity  was  found 
in  thee.  By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandise  they  have 
filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence,  and  thou  hast 
sinned.  .  .  Therefore  will  I  bring  forth  a  fire  fi:om  the  midst 
of  thee,  it  shall  devour  thee,  and  I  will  bring  thee  to 
ashes  upon  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  all  them  that  behold 
thee.  All  they  that  know  thee  among  the  people  shall  be 
astonished  at  thee  :  thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt 
thou  be  any  more.'  (Ezek.  xxviii.  12,  13,  15,  16,  18,  19.) 
3.  Such  was  the  greatness  of  the  city  against  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, directed  by  the  Providence  of  God,  turned  his 
arms :  but  his  stern  patience,  unwearied  though  it  proved, 
was  not  destined  to  be  rewarded  to  the  extent  which  he 
might  have  anticipated.  Afler  the  thirteen  years'  siege. 
Tyre  was  indeed  taken,  but  the  spoils  of  the  city  seem  to 
have  been  insufficient  to  recompense  him  for  the  efforts 
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which  httd  been  made.  Ezekiel  especially  meDtions  that 
although  '  every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  Moulder 
was  peeled,  yet  had  he  (Nebnchadnezzar)  no  wages,  nor  his 
army,  for  T3rru8,  for  the  service  that  he  had  served  against 
it.'  (xxix.  18.)  It  would  appear  that  Tyre  on  the  main- 
land, commonly  called  Old  Tyre,  was  destroyed,  whilst 
the  idand  Tyre  escaped  its  late  for  a  time,  but  only  to  be 
again  besieged  and  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

4.  Tyre  was  probably  taken  in  the  year  b.c. 
585,  and  a  brief  interval  of  repose  from  war 
followed.  But,  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Nebuchadnezzar  once  more  led  an  army  against  Egypt,  it  is 
supposed  in  consequence  of  some  attack  made  by  Apries. 
The  open  country  was  ravaged,  and  many  of  the  towns 
were  taken.  Apries  probably  fled  into  some  stronghold  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Nebuchadnezzar  made  any  per- 
manent conquest  of  Egypt,  but  rather  contented  himself 
with  despoiling  the  country,  and  securing  his  dominions  in 
that  quarter  from  any  future  attack. 

5.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a 
period  of  about  eighteen  years,  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
known  event  of  historical  importance,  but  it  is  very  in- 
teresting from  the  facts  of  a  more  private  nature  related  in 
Scripture.  The  chief  attention  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  improvement,  or  indeed 
to  what  may  be  called  the  rebuilding,  of  his  capital.  The 
accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  various  writers,  and  the 
bricks  found  at  Babylon,  and  which  all  bear  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  alike  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  this 
monarch  to  whom  the  Babylonians  were  indebted  for  the 
magnificent  works  which  made  their  city  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  piobable  employment  of  the 
Aas^rrian  captives  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Jews 
would  also,  in  a  similar  manner,  have  aided  greatly  in 
carrying  out  the  king's  projects.      That  Nebuchadnezzar's 
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government  was  humane  appears  likely  when  we  consider 
the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  princes — ^Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions— ^who,  being  of  the  royal  tribe,  were  lodged  in  the 
king's  own  palace,  fed  iiom  his  own  table,  and,  by  his 
special  command,  instructed  in  the  language  and  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Chaldeans.  Idolater  though  Nebuchadnezzar 
was,  yet  his  idolatry,  like  his  pride,  would  appear  to  be 
more  the  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  brought  up,  and  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  than  the  wilful  turning  away  from  the  reception  of 
higher  truth.  He  set  up  a  golden  image  on  the  plains  of 
Dura,  and  made  a  decree  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
^ould  worship  it,  and  when  the  command  was  issued  he 
no  doubt  felt  that  he  was  lord  over  the  minds  as  well  as 
the  bodies  of  his  subjects,  and  could  compel  them,  however 
differing  in  their  creeds,  to  adopt  one  form  of  public 
worship,  but  he  was  not  totally  blinded  by  pride  and  pre- 
judice. On  a  former  occasion  he  had  acknowledged  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  God  of  Daniel,  when  a  forgotten 
dream  was  recalled  and  explained  by  the  young  Jewish 
prince ;  and  now,  when  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego 
refused  to  obey  his  decree,  and,  being  sentenced  to  be  burnt 
alive,  were  saved  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Grod, 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  first  to  own  the  power  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  acknowledge  Him  to  be,  if  not  the  One 
only  Lord  of  all,  yet  superior  to  all  other  gods. 

This  acknowledgment  was,  however,  very  &r  from  the 
confession  of  the  king's  own  nothingness  which  God  re- 
quired, and  a  stem  lesson  was  in  store  for  him. 

6.  The  grandeur  of  Babylon  was  the  great  source  of  his 
pride ;  and  certainly,  if  ever  any  monarch  had  reason  to 
glory  in  the  strength  and  magnificence  of  his  capital,  it  was 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  fortifications  consisted  of  a  wall  en- 
closing a  space  of  above  180  square  miles,  five  or  six  times 
the  extent  of  London.     This  wall,  if  we  may  believe  the 
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Statements  of  eye-witnesses,  was  between  300  and  400  feet 
high,  and  above  80  feet  broad.  In  its  whole  extent  it  con- 
tained nearly  twice  as  many  yards  of  solid  masonary  as  the 
great  wall  of  China,  which,  in  1823  a.d.,  was  estimated  to 
contain  more  material  than  all  the  buildings  of  the  British 
empire  put  together.  Within  was  a  second  wall,  some- 
what less  strong,  but  almost  as  thick ;  and  this  wall  Nebu- 
chadnezzar appears  to  haye  intended  entirely  as  a  defence 
for  his  inner  city,  which  was  about  fire  English  miles  in 
circumference.  The  outer  wall,  which,  according  to  the 
old  traditions  of  the  country,  had  been  built  soon  after  the 
flood,  he  only  repaired  and  renovated.  The  Euphrates 
ran  through  the  city,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  built  his  new 
wall  so  that  the  space  which  it  enclosed  should  be  divided  by 
the  river  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Before  this  time  the 
city  lay  wholly  on  the  east  bank.  When  Nebuchadnezzar's 
new  wall  was  b^un,  a  trench  was  dug  outside  of  the  line 
marked  out  for  the  wall,  and  the  clay  taken  from  it  was 
laid  in  heaps  imtil  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  obtained 
to  make  the  requisite  number  of  large  square  bricks.  The 
trench  was  then  fenced  with  brickwork,  and  filled  with 
water,  so  that  it  formed  a  moat  all  round  the  wall,  the 
only  interruption  being  the  passages  across  to  the  gates. 
The  plan  of  a  drawbridge  was  then  unknown.  Bricks  of  a 
common  sort,  formed  partly  of  heated  bitumen,  and  baked 
in  the  sun,  were  used  for  the  interior  of  the  wall,  but  the 
bricks  on  the  outside  were  burnt  in  a  kiln.  They  were 
cemented  together  so  firmly  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  separate  them,  and  were  beautiAilly  worked,  and  covered 
with  curious  inscriptions. 

On  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  at  r^ular  intervals,  there 
were  double-watch  towers  rising  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
fifteen  feet.  These  fronted  each  other,  and  a  chariot  and 
four  horses  could  pass  between  them.  A  hundred  gates, 
constructed  of  massive  brass,   were  placed  at  equal  dis- 
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tances  round  the  wall.  They  are  especially  mentioned 
in  Isaiah's  prophecy  against  Babylon,  where  it  is  said,  *  I 
will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass.*     (xlv.  2.) 

7.  The  western  division  of  the  city,  which  was  the  new, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  fashionable  part,  was  laid  out 
in  streets  150  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other,  and  thus 
forming  squares,  around  which,  and  facing  outwards,  were 
erected  the  public  buildings  and  the  mansions  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  many  of  them  several  stories  in  height, 
and  with  walls  polished  or  glazed,  and  adorned  with  sculp- 
tured figures  and  inscriptions.  The  open  spaces  behind 
the  houses  were  Lud  out  in  fields  and  gardens,  so  that 
enough  food  could  be  grown  within  the  city  to  sustain  the 
inhabitants  in  the  event  of  a  siege.  The  streets  parallel 
with  the  river  were  fifteen  miles  in  length  ;  but  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  where  the  river  intersected  them,  they 
were  much  shorter,  for  there  was  only  one  bridge  across 
the  river,  which  connected  the  two  central  streets. 

The  old  town,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
had  been  built  at  intervals,  and  upon  no  regular  plan ; 
and  we  cannot  suppose,  therefore,  that  on  that  side  the 
streets  were  equally  handsome. 

8.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  began  his  improvements, 
there  was  a  palace  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  with 
gardens,  and  a  park  four  miles  in  circumference ;  but,  not 
contented  with  this,  he  erected>  another  palace  on  the 
western  bank,  and,  indeed,  connected  with  the  eastern  pa- 
lace by  the  bridge.  The  enclosure  was  eight  miles,  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall.  The  actual 
building  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  fifteen  days.  In 
this  new  palace  he  constructed  gardens  the  &me  of  which 
has  been  handed  down  through  all  ages.  His  object  was 
to  please  his  wife  Amytis,  the  dwighter  of  Cyaxares,  who 
was  weary  of  the  boundless  plains  of  Babylonia,  and  sighed 
after  the  forests  and  mountains  of  her  own  land  of  Media. 
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That  she  might  have  an  elevated  spot  where  both  recrea- 
tion and  repose  might  be  enjoyed^  Nebuchadnezzar  con- 
structed a  garden  which  covered  a  square  of  sixteen  hon" 
dred  feet  in  circiunference,  and  consisted  of  sloping 
terraces,  rising  one  above  another,  till  the  height  equalled 
that  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to 
terrace  was  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was 
sustained  by  vast  arches,  the  spaces  between  which  were 
formed  into  magnificent  apartments,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view.  Great  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent these  rooms  being  injured  by  the  water  used  for  the 
gardens  above  them.  A  bed  of  £at  stones,  nxteen  feet 
long  and  four  broad,  was  laid  over  the  arches,  and  upon  this 
rested  a  quantity  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen.  Two  rows 
of  bricks,  closely  cemented,  were  pOaced  over  the  reeds,  and 
the  whole  was  covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead«  Mould 
to  form  the  garden  was  then  laid  upon  the  lead,  to  a  depth 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  as  well  as 
shrubs.  The  garden  was  watered  by  means  of  a  hydraulic 
engine  connected  with  the  river. 

9.  Another  of  the  wonders  of  Babylon  was  the  Temple 
of  Belus,  which,  if  not  actually  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
was  greatly  beautified  by  him.     It  was  a  tower,  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  Bel  or  Baal,  as  also  to  thait  of  several 
other  deities.    It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  old  city,  raising 
its  gigantic  head  high  above  every  other  building.     The 
Greek  writers  say  that  the  court  which  surrounded  it  was 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  they  also  declare  that  the  base 
of  the  tower  consisted  of  a  mound  or  platform  of  solid 
brickwork,  660  feet  high,  from  which  there  rose,  one  above 
another  in  regular  succession,  seven  turrets,  lessening  by 
degrees,  the  whole  forming  an  elevation  of  800,  or  perhaps 
1,000  feet.     The  ascent  is  supposed  to  have  been  xnade  bv 
means  of  a  winding  staircase  or  inclined  plane,  on   the 
.  outside,  with  a  convenient  resting-place  midway.     At  the 
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top,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  laige  chapel,  containing  a 
magnificent  conch,  and  a  table  of  solid  gold,  bnt  no  image 
of  a  god,  although  there  were  some  in  the  chapels  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower.  The  riches  of  the  Temple  of  Belus, 
in  statues,  tables,  censers,  cups,  and  other  vessels  necessary 
for  the  rites  of  religion,  must  hanre  been  immense.  The 
description  here  given  is,  howevei^  supposed  to  have  been 
partly  taken  from  another  great  temple  restored  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, at  Borsippa,  near  Babylon^  and  which  remained 
buried  imder  a  huge  mound  until  explored  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  a  few  years  baek.  The  mound  is  called,  by  the 
Arabs,  Birs  Nimroud. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Belus  are  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  form  of  an  enormous  pile  of  ruins,  known  as 
the  Mound  of  Babel,  the  bricks  belonging  to  which  all  bear 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

1 0.  The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Nebudiadnezzar 
himself,  in  his  inscriptioni^  of  his  careful  renovation  of  this 
temple  at  Borsippa. 

'  Behold,  now,  the  building  named  *^  The  Stages  of  the 
Seven  Spheres,"  which  was  the  wonder  of  Borsippa,  had 
been  built  by  a  former  king.  He  had  completed  forty-two 
ammas  (of  the  height),  but  he  did  not  finish  ks-  head.  From 
the  lapse  of  time  it  had  become  ruined ;  they  had  not  taken 
care  of  the  exits  of  the  waters,  so  the  rain  and  wet  had 
penetrated  into  the  brickwork ;  the  casing  of  burnt  bricks 
had  bulged  out,  and  the  terraces  of  crude  brick  lay  scattered 
in  heaps.  (Then)  Merodach,  my  great  lord,  inclined  my 
heart  to  repair  the  building.  I  did  not  change  its  site,  nor 
did  I  destroy  its  foundation  platform ;  but  in  a  fortunate 
month,  and  in  an  auspicious  day,  I  imdertook  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  crude  brick  terraces  and  the  burnt  brick  casings 
of  the  temple.  I  strengthened  its  foundations,  and  I  placed 
a  titular  record  in  the  part  that  I  had  rebuilt.  I  set  my 
hand  to  build  it  up  and  to  finish  its  summit.     As  it  had 
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been  in  ancient  times,  so  I  built  up  its  stractore.  As  it 
had  been  in  former  days,  thus  I  exalted  its  head.  Nebo, 
the  strengthener  of  his  children,  he  who  ministers  to  the 
gods,  (?)  and  Merodah,  the  supporter  of  sovereignty,  may 
they  cause  my  work  to  be  established  for  ever !  May  it 
last  through  the  seven  ages !  May  the  stability  of  my 
throne  and  the  antiquity  of  my  empire,  secure  ap:ainst 
strangers  and  trimnphant  over  many  foes,  continue  to  the 
end  of  time.' 

11.  But  Nebuchadnezzar's  buildings  were  not  solely 
those  connected  with  his  religion.  He  constructed  aque- 
ducts, formed  an  immense  reservoir  of  water,  built  quays 
and  breakwaters  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
made  huge  embankments  of  solid  masonry  at  various  points 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  scientific  knowledge  with  which  the  Babylonians  of 
that  period  -appear  to  have  been  least  acquainted  was  that 
required  for  the  building  of  a  bridge.  They  understood 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  but  their  architects,  like  those  of 
Egypt,  were  unable  to  construct  a  span  of  sufficient  width 
for  a  bridge.  That  which  connected  the  old  and  new  city 
at  Babylon  was  begun  by  throwing  blocks  of  stone  across 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  suitable  intervals ;  but  as  the  bed  of 
the  Euphrates  was  formed  of  shifting  clay,  this  was  a  plan 
attended  with  great  labour  and  difficulty. 

12.  Indeed,  the  bridge  appears  to  have  remained  un- 
finished during  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  when  it 
was  afterwards  completed,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
properly  to  lay  the  foundations,  to  turn  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  for  a  time  into  an  immense  artificial  lake,  made 
for  that  purpose.  The  plan  now  adopted,  of  driving  piles 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  damming  out  the  water 
around  the  pier  of  the  bridge  while  the  work  is  in  pro- 
gress, seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  Babylonian 
Architects. 
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The  artificial  lake  was  afterwards  made  very  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  watering  the  country. 

13.  The  Babylonians  were  as  industrious  in  agriculture 
as  they  were  skilful  in  war,  and  the  soil  was  so  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  com,  that,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  an 
average  crop  of  wheat  is  about  twenty-fold-^and  a  return  of 
forty  or  fiHy-fold  is  considered  a  matter  of  astonishment — 
in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  the  harvest,  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  never  produced  less  than  two  hundred-fold, 
which  sometimes  rose  to  three  hundred*  The  whole  valley, 
about  18,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  the  mounds  and  canals  which  the  Babylonians 
had  constructed,  mostly  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ; 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  made  one  canal  in 
particuJar,  between  400  and  500  miles  in  length,  which, 
besides  serving  the  purpose  of  watering  the  country,  was 
large  enough  to  be  navigated  by  ships. 

14.  All  the  works  of  this  monarch  were  indeed  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  the  wonderful  magnificence  of  the  city 
of  Babylon  alone  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar with  feelings  of  self-complacency.  The  pride 
which  he  took  in  it  is  recorded  in  the  lengthened  inscrip- 
tions which  have  within  a  few  years  been  deciphered,  and 
in  which  he  calls  it  '  the  city  which  is  the  delight  of  my 
eyes,  and  which  I  have  glorified.' 

15.  But  his  haughty  satisfaction  received  a  check  a  year 
before  its  full  punishment  fell  upon  him.  A  singular  dream, 
of  a  tree  of  astonishing  height  and  beauty,  which  was 
suddenly  cut  down  to  the  roots,  so  lingered  in  his  mind 
that  he  sent  for  the  astrologers  and  soothsayers  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  consult,  and  commanded  them  to  exer- 
cise their  wisdom  by  interpreting  it.  Finding  them  unable 
to  do  so,  he  then  applied  to  the  Jewish  prince,  Daniel  (or, 
as  he  was  called  in  Babylon,  Belteshazzar),  who  had  on  a 
previous  and  similar  occasion  exhibited  supernatural  know- 
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ledge.  Daniel  beard  tbe  dream,  and  remained  for  an  hour 
in  such  evident  distress  and  perplexity  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  endeavoured  to  give  him  courage  to  interpret  it. 
*  The  king  spake,  and  said,  Belteshazzar,  let  not  the  dream, 
or  the  interpretation  thereof,  trouble  thee.  Belteshazzar 
answered  and  said,  My  lord,  the  dream  be  to  them  that 
hate  thee,  and  the  interpretation  thereof  to  thine  enemies* 
The  tree  that  thou  sawest,  which  grew,  and  was  strong, 
whose  height  reached  unto  the  heaven,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  all  the  earth ;  whose  leaves  were  £ur,  and  the 
fruit  thereof  much,  and  in  it  was  meat  £>r  all ;  under  which 
the  beasts  of  the  field  dwelt,  and  upon  whose  branches  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  had  their  habitation :  it  is  thou,  O  king, 
that  art  grown  and  become  strong:  for  thy  greatness  is 
grown,  and  reacheth  unto  heaven,  and  thy  dominion  to  the 
end  of  the  earth.  And  whereas  the  king  saw  a  watcher, 
and  an  Holy  One  coming  down  from  heaven,  and  saying, 
Hew  the  tree  down,  and  destroy  it ;  yet  leave  the  stump  of 
the  roots  thereof  in  the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and 
brass,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the  field ;  and  let  it  be  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion  be  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  till  seven  times  pass  over  him.  This  ki 
the  interpretation,  O  king,  and  this  is  the  decree  of  the 
Most  High,  which  is  come  upon  my  lord  the  king :  that 
they  shall  drive  thee  firom  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat 
grass  as  oxen,  and  they  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know 
that  the  Mos  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.  And  whereas  they  com- 
manded to  leave  the  stump  of  the  tree  roots;  thy  kingdom 
shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after  that  thou  shalt  have  known 
that  the  heavens  do  rule.  Wherefore,  O  king,  let  mj 
counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  and  break  off  thy  sins  by 
righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the 
poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.' 
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16.  '  All  this  cameupon  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  months  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon  '  (probably  upon  the  terrace  of  the  hang- 
ing garden  overlooking  the  city).  '  The  king  spake  and 
said,  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  majesty  7  While  the  word  was  in  the 
king's  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  O  king 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken ;  The  kingdom  is 
departed  from  thee.  And  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men^ 
and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field :  they 
shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  shall 
pass  over  tiiee,  until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He 
will.  The  same  hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled  upon  Ne- 
buchadnezzar.*    (Daniel  iv.  19-^3.) 

He  was  attacked  by  a  form  of  madness,  apparently  of 
that  kind  called  lycanthropy,  in  which  human  beings  have 
the  qualities  of  wild  beasts. 

17.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  either  the  commence- 
ment or  the  termination  of  this  terrible  disease ;  but  we 
gather  from  Scripture  that  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  for 
some  years  after  his  recovery.  The  accoimt  of  his  restora- 
tion is  thus  given  in  the  king's  own  words :  '  And  at  the 
end  of  the  days  I  Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
unto  heaven,  and  mine  understanding  returned  imto  me, 
and  I  blessed  the  Most  High,  and  I  praised  and  honoured 
Him  that  liveth  for  ever,  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  and  His  kingdom  is  from  generation  to  genera* 
tion  :  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  reputed  as 
nothing  :  and  He  doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  army 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and 
none  can  stay  His  hand,  or  say  unto  Him,  What  doest 
thou? 

'  At  the  same  time  my  reason  returned  unto  me ;  and 
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for  the  glory  of  my  kingdom,  mine  honour  and  brightness 
returned  unto  me ;  and  my  counsellors  and  my  lords  sought 
unto  me;  and  I  was  established  in  my  kingdom,  and 
excellent  majesty  was  added  unto  me. 

^  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise  and  extol  and  honour  the 
King  of  Heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  His  ways 
judgment,  and  those  that  walk  in  pride  He  is  able  to  abase/ 

An  inscription  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
but  which  has  as  yet  been  only  imperfectly  deciphered, 
may,  it  is  thought,  have  a  reference  to  this  striking  event 
in  Nebuchadnezzar's  life. 

^  Four  years  (?)  the  seat  of  my  kingdom  in  the  city— - 
which — did  not  rejoice  my  heart.  In  all  my  dominions  I 
did  not  build  a  high  place  of  power  ;  the  precious  treasures 
of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings 
for  myself  and  for  the  honour  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay 
out.  In  the  worship  of  Merodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my 
heart  (?)  in  Babylon,  the  city  of  his  sovereignty  and  the 
seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his  praises  I  and  I  did 
not  furnish  his  altars  (with  victims),  nor  did  I  clear  out 
the  canals.' 

Not  more  than  one  or  two  words  in  this  inscription  are 
at  all  doubtful,  and  it  is  the  only  instance,  in  what  are 
called  the  cimeiform  inscriptions,  of  a  king  putting  on  re- 
cord his  own  inaction. 

18.  It  is  remarkable  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  this  and  in 
other  inscriptions,  speaks  of  the  god  Merodach  as  being  tlie 
especial  object  of  his  devotion.  This  agrees  in  a  singular 
manner  with  the  account  given  by  Daniel  when  he  says 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
Temple  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  to  the  house  of  his  god^ 
and  brought  the  vessels  into  the  treasure  house  ofhU  god* 
(Daniel  i.  2.) 

*  Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures. 
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QUESTIONS   ON   THE   CHAPTER. 

1.  What  memorable  siege  had  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  on  at  the 

same  time  as  the  invasion  of  Jerusalem.     Describe  the  city. 

2.  What  was  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel? 

3.  How  was  he  disappointed  in  his  conquest,  and  where  was  that 

foretold  ? 

4.  What  was  the  last  war  recorded  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ? 

5.  What  do  we  know  of  the  last  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ? 

6.  Describe  the  walls  and  gates  of  Babylon. 

7.  G^ive  an  account  of  the  western  division  of  the  city  and  of  the 

old  town. 

8.  Describe  the  palaces  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  for  what  they 

were  most  famous. 

9.  Describe  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  say  by  whom  erected. 

10.  What  was  the  account  given  by  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  in  his 

inscription  ? 

11.  What  other  great  works  were  undertaken  by  Nebuchadnezzar? 

12.  For  what  purpose  was  the  Euphrates  converted  into  a  lake,  and 

how  was  it  afterwards  made  useful  for  agriculture  ? 

13.  Give  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Babylon,  and  what 

Nebuchadnezzar  did  to  promote  it  ? 

14.  What  inscription  shows  the  pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  own 

works  ? 

1 5.  Who  was  the  interpreter  of  his  dream,  as  related  in  the  Bible  ? 

16.  How  was  the  dream  fulfilled  ? 

17.  What  account  is  given  both  in  Scripture  and  the  Babylonish 

inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  recovery  ? 

18.  How  is  the  account  given  by  Daniel  of  the  carrying  away  of  the 

sacred  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple  confirmed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's inscription  ? 


^MrJrlt 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FALL  OF  BABTLtfN — B.C.  561-538. 

1.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  the  longest  recorded 
of  any    Babylonian  monarch,    Nebuchadnezzar 
B.C.  561.  died.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Evil  Mere- 
dach. 

2.  This  monarch  is  represented  by  some  writers  as  vio- 
lent and  intemperate — ^a  character  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  iact  tltat,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  released  the 
unfortunate  Jeconiah,  King  of  Judah,  from  the  prison  in 
which  he  had  passed  seven-and-thirty  years ;  and,  besides 
treating  him  with  great  personal  kindness,  made  an  allow- 
ance for  his  daily  provision  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life' 

3.  Evil  Merodach's  reign  was  very  short.     After  two 

years  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother-in-law, 
'  Neriglissar,  or  Nergal-sharuzur,  who  took  pos> 
session  of  the  throne.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  prince 
was  the  Nergal-sharezer  who,  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
accompanied  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  last  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  evidently,  at  that  time,  one  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  crown.  (Jer.  xxxix.  3.)  The  con- 
jecture is  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  title 
of  Rab-Mag,  by  which  this  officer  is  distinguished  in  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah,  is  found  attached  to  the  name  of  the 
Babylonian  monarch  in  the  brick  inscriptions.  He  was 
probably  advanced  in  years  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
for  he  reigned  only  three  years  and  a  half;  but  during  that 
-DATiod  he  must  have  seen  the  beginning  of  a  revolution 
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amongst  the  states  of  Western  Asia,  which  was  in  a  short 
time  to  change  the  whole  condition  of  the  comitry,  and 
which  must,  even  at  that  early  stage,  have  given  the  Baby- 
lonians cause  to  fear  the  terrible  attack  that  was  finally 
their  ruin. 

4.  The  royal  &milies  of  Babylon  and  Media  had  now  for 
many  years  been  imited  by  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  victory  over  Assyria,  to  which  both 
had  contributed.  In  former  years  there  may  have  been  a 
natural  hostility  between  them,  ari^g  from  differences  of 
race  and  religion,  for  the  Medians  were  an  Arian  people, 
and  fire- worshippers ;  the  Babylonians  Semites,  and 
adorers  of  Bel  or  Jupiter,  and  Nebo  or  Mercury;  but 
mutual  benefits,  and  a  frequent  interchange  of  good  offices, 
had  doubtless  softened  any  such  feelings  of  enmity,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  one  state  must,  at  this  period,  have  been 
considered  as  a  threatening  of  evil  to  the  other.  The 
tidings  that  Astyages,  King  of  Media,  had  been  dethroned 
by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  that  the  power  of  the  conqueror 
was  acknowledged  from  the  deserts  of  Caramania  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Haylys,  must  therefore  have  been  looked 
upon  by  the  Babylonians  almost  as  a  national  calamity. 
The  ties  which  had  bound  them  in  such  close  alliance  with 
their  neighbours  were  now  destroyed.  The  enemies  of  the 
Medes  wer«  too  likely  to  be  their  enemies  also ;  and  Cyrus, 
aiming,  as  it  was  evident  he  did,  at  universal  dominion, 
might  soon  be  expected  to  attack  them. 

5.  Neriglissar  died  before  such  forebodings  were  realised. 

Laborosoarchod,  his  son  and   successor,  was  a 

B.C.  666.  -1  J.        'Jai.  •  •  t» 

mere  boy,  and  is  said  to  nave  given  signs  of  a 

vicious   disposition.     He   appears  to   have  ascended  the 

throne  peaceably,  but  had  reigned  only  nine  months  when 

a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  his  courtiers,  who 

murdered  him,  and  then  selected  Nabonadius,  one  of  their 
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number,  a  man  of  no  great  eminence  previonalj,  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne. 

6.  This  event  took  place  about  the  time  when 

B  C   oOo 

Cyrus  commenced  his  war  with  Croesus,  King 
of  Lydia.  It  was  probably  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nabonadius — called  also  Labynetus — ^tJiat  ambas- 
sadors from  Croesus  arrived  at  Babylon,  to  propose  the  for- 
mation of  a  grand  confederacy  against  Cyrus,  between 
.  Lydia,  Egypt,  and  Babylon. 

7.  Nabonadius  willingly  entered  into  this  scheme;  for 
he  was,  apparently,  quite  aware  of  his  own  danger,  and 
had  already  begun  to  take  measures  for  defence.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  walls  which  already  surrounded  the  dty,  others, 
scarcely  inferior  in  strength,  had  been  built  on  either  side 
of  the  river.  Gates  of  brass  opened  from  these  walls  into 
the  streets,  which  touched  upon  the  river,  so  that,  in  &ct, 
Babylon  consisted  of  two  cities,  separately  and  completely 
fortified.  Flights  of  steps  led  from  the  brazen  gates  to  the 
river,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  who  passed 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  boats.  These  brazen  gates, 
opening  upon  the  river,  were  always  opened  in  the  day  time 
and  closed  at  night. 

8.  The  defences  which  have  been  described,  together 
with  a  contrivance  for  laying  tmder  water  the  whole  tract 
of  land  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  are  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  to  Nitocris,  a  Babylonian  queen,  supposed  bj 
some  persons  to  be  the  wife,  and  by  others  the  mother,  of 
Evil  Merodach.  Her  name  is  Egyptian,  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  probable  marriage  of  some  Babylonian 
prince,  or  noble,  with  an  Egyptian  captive.  All  that  is 
told  of  Nitocris  is,  however,  completely  legendary ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  river  walls  were,  at  least,  begun  by 
Nabonadius,  as  the  bricks  of  which  they  were  formed  bear, 
one  and  all,  his  name. 

Having  taken  what  seemed  the  necessary  precautiona, 
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the  King  of  Babylon  appears  to  have  rested  satisfied  in  his 
supposed  security ;  and  probably  awaited,  without  much 
fear,  the  expected  attack  of  the  Persians. 

9.  Two  years  had  passed  from  the  time  that  Nabonadius 
joined  the  league  proposed  by  Crcesus,  when  another  em- 
bassy arrived  from  Lydia  bearing  tidings  startling  and 
alarming.  Croesus  had  ventured,  single-handed,  to  oppose 
the  Persian  king.  He  had  been  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  Sardis,  his  capital.  Nabonadius  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  an  army,  which  should  be  ready  against 
the  spring,  and  then  to  join  the  general  rendezvous  at 
Sardis,  to  which  the  King  of  Lydia  had  invited  all  his 
allies,  with  the  intention  of  again  making  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  Cjrrus.  Nabonadius  doubtless  intended  to 
comply  with  this  request,  but  the  course  of  events  was  so 
rapid  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  any  assistance 
to  his  confederate. 

10.  Herald  followed  afler  herald,  and  each  brought 
news  more  dismal  than  the  last.  Gjrrus,  it  was  said, 
had  invaded  Lydia;  he  had  marched  on  Sardis. 
Croesus  had  lost  a  battle,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls.  The  city  was  besieged  by  the  Persians. 
And  then,  in  extremity  of  distress,  Nabonadius  was  en- 
treated not  to  delay  his  suK^cour  till  the  time  appointed,  but 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  Croesus  with  all  possible  speed. 
Only  fk  fortnight  afterwards,  when,  probably,  the  troops 
were  collected  and  ready  to  set  out,  it  was  too  late.  The 
citadel  of  Sardis  had  been  surprised,  the  town  was  taken, 
and  the  empire  of  Cyrus  extended  over  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  and  reached  to  the  borders  of  the  ^gean  Se^. 

11.  After  such  tidings,  Nabonadius  doubtless  set  to  work 
with  fresh  vigour  at  his  defences ;  for  it  must  have  been 
impossible  to  foretell  how  soon  the  armies  of  the  conqueror 
might  be  turned  against  hin;.  Cyrus,  however,  had  other 
objects  to  engage  his  attention  for  a  time,  and  fifteen  years 
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ebpaed  before  Ibe  dreaded  dsjr  arnred,  and  tiie  Peroums 
appeared  before  tiie  waHs  of  Babjkn. 

Dmang  this  period  erery-  prwaiition  wldcli  loretiioiigbt 
and  ingennhj  coold  oontrire  was  taken  to  proTide  for  die 
aecnritj  of  the  city.  The  territoij  beyond  was  abandoned 
to  its  fiite,  for  the  eoimiry  popohtuHi  might  eaailj  find 
belter  in  die  space  endoaed  hj  die  great  iraUa  Widiin 
these  a  vaat  qnandly  of  com  was  laid  np  in  store,  but 
fomine  was  not  the  enemj  whidi  the  Babylonians  had 
cause  to  fear.  The  extent  of  open  ground  between  the 
streets  and  houses  was  so  great  as  easily  to  admit  of  crops 
being  raised,  which  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  support  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  Beducdon  by  blockade  was 
therefore  impracticable,  and  the  Babylonians  might  well 
trust  to  die  enormous  height  and  thickness  of  the  waDs  as 
likely  to  baffle  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers 
to  effect  an  entrance. 

12.  It  was  in  die  spring  of  the  year  B.a  538 
diat  Gyros  led  lus  conquering  army  to  the 
plains  of  Babylon;  and  Nabonadius,  eager  to  decide  whether 
it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  to  a  taege  at  all,  went  out 
to  meet  him.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  victory  was  on  die 
side  of  the  Peraians.  '  The  mighty  men  of  Babylon '  then 
forbore  to  fight;  they  'remained  in  dieir  strongholds.* 
(Jer.  li.  30.) 

13.  Nabonadius  fled  to  Borsippa,  a  strong  fortrees,  and 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Chaldee  learning,  but  which  could 
iti  no  way  compare  with  Babylon  either  for  strengtii  or 
magnificence.  As  his  representative  in  the  capital  he  left 
his  son,  whom  he  had  a  few  years  previously  associated 
with  himself  in  the  government. 

14.  This  8on,  whose  name  in  the  Babylonian  records  is 
Bil-shar-uzur,  was  undoubtedly  the  king  BeLshazzar  men> 
tioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.     He  is  indeed  diere  called 

^n  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  die  title  of  eon  was,  by  the 
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Jews,  applied  equally  to  the  gtakidsoii,  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  was  the  adMuil  Irelatioiiship,  from  the  prophecy  in 
Jeremiah,  which  says  diat  aU  nations  shall  serve  Nebu- 
diadnezsar,  and  his  son,  atA  faia  ton^s  dotiy  until  the 
very  time  of  his  land  (or  ils  decoction)  come.  (Jer. 
xxvii.  7.) 

15.  Beldiazzar^s  mothei^  was  pmbably  therefore  the 
daughter  of  Nebutthadnezzait,  and  this  supposition  is  some* 
what  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that  Nabonadius  certainly  had  a 
son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  NebuchadneEzar,  showing 
that  the  appellation  oif  the  great  king  was  considered  to 
belong  to  the  fitmily  of  Nabonadius.  Belshazzar,  being 
thus  left  to  enjoy  the  supreme  power  without  control, 
neglected  the  duty  of  watching  the  enemy,  whose  progress 
in  the  siege  was  slow,  and  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment. 
Making  a  gteat  feast,  whith  Aeenis  to  have  been  connected 
with  some  religious  rites^  he  cindered  the  gold  and  silver 
vessels  which  had  been  t&ken  ftom  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem to  be  bi^ought,  that  he  a&d  his  nobles  might  use 
them  for  their  dninken  carousals,  and  as  they  drank  they 
'  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass^  of  iron,  of 
wood  and  of  stone.* 

^  In  the  same  hout  came  fot\h  fingers  of  a  man's  hand 
and  wrote  over  against  the  candlesticks  upon  the  plaster  of 
the  wall  of  the  king's  piUlace;  ahd  the  king  saw  the  part  of 
the  hand  that  wrotdb'     (Dan.  v.  4,  5.) 

16.  At  that  aWM  sight  Belshazzar*s  oounteDance  was 
changed,  and  an  overpowering  fear  took  possession  of  him 
and  of  his  nobles.  The  wise  men  were  summoned,  but 
they  could  neither  read  the  characters  inscribed  on  the 
wall,  nor  make  known  to  the  king  the  interpretation. 
Confusion  and  perplexity  filled  the  hearts  of  all)  when  the 
queen,  who  had  been  told  of  the  marvel,  repaired  to  the 
banqueting-house.  Her  name  iii  not  mentioned  in  Scrips 
tore,  neither  are  we  informed  whether  she  was  the  mother 

o  0 
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or  the  wife  of  Belshazzar.     But  the  former  supposition  is 

singularly  in  accordance  with  the  words  that  die  spoke. 

The  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  little  likely 

to  forget  the  supernatural  knowledge  which  had  been  in 

former  years  displayed  by  Daniel  in  his  interviews  with 

the  great  king,  and  now,  recalling  them  to  the  mind  of 

Belshazzar  and  his  terrified  nobles,  she   exclaimed,  '  0 

king  live  for  ever  I  let  not  thy  thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor 

let  thy  countenance  be  changed:  there  is  a  man  in  thy 

kingdom  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods ;  and  in  the 

days  of  thy  father,  light,  and  understanding,  and  wisdom, 

like  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found  in  him.  .  .  .  Now 

let  Daniel  be  called,  and  he  will  show  the  interpretation.* 

(Dan.  V.  10-12.) 

17.  The    suggestion   was    received  with    approbation. 
Daniel  was  sent  for,  and  Belshazzar  entreated  him  to  use 
his  skill  in  interpreting  the  unknown  writing,  promising 
that  if  he  would  do  so  he  should  be  '  clothed  with  scarlet, 
and  have  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  should  be  the 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom'  (v.  16);  thus  offering  him  a 
rank  only  inferior  to  that  held  by  Nabonadius  and  himself. 
Daniel's  reply  is  characteristic  of  the  noble  simplicity  of 
his  disposition : — '  Let  thy  gifis  be  to  thyself,  and  give  thy 
rewards  to  another ;  yet  I  will  read  the  writing  unto  the 
king,  and  make  known  the  interpretation  thereof  (v.  17); 
and  then,    giving  utterance  to  perhaps  the  most  aolenm 
reproof  which  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  man,  he  reminded 
the  reckless  monarch  of  the  punishment  which  had  be&Uen 
his  grand&ther  for  his  pride,  the  '  kingly  throne'  and  the 
royal  glory  which  had  been  exchanged  for  '  dwellings  with 
the  wild  a^s,  the  food  of  oxen,  and  the  cold  dews  of 
heaven ; '  and,  contrasting  the  repentance  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar with  the  impiety  of  his  grandson,  he  added,  '  And 
thou  his  son,  O  Belshazzar,  hast  not  humbled  thine  heart, 
Sough  thou  knewest  all  this,  but  hast  lifted  up  thyself 
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against  the  liORD  of  Heaven ;  and  they  have  brought  the 
vessels  of  His  house  before  thee,  and  thou  and  thj  lords, 
thy  wives,  and  thy  concubines,  have  drunk  wine  in  them  ; 
and  thou  hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  brass, 
iron,  wood  and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  know, 
and  the  God  in  Whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  Whose  are 
all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified.  Then  was  the  part 
of  the  hand  sent  from  him,  and  this  writing  was  written ' 
(as  it  is  believed,  in  the  Samaritan  letters,  which  the 
Babylonians  could  not  understand),  ^  Mene  Tekel  Uphar- 
sin,  or  Peres.'  The  words  signify  number,  weight  and 
division;  and  t^us  were  they  interpreted  by  Daniel: 
'  Mene ;  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and-  finished  it. 
Tekel ;  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  aaid  ibund  want- 
ing. Peres;  thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians.'  (v.  22-28.) 

The  royal  promise  was  kept.  *They  clothed  Daniel 
with  scarlet,  and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and 
made  a  proclamation  concerning  him  that  he  should  be  the 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.'  But  the  glory  was  but  the 
passing  glory  of  an  hour,  for  '  in  that  night  was  Belshazzar 
the  King  of  the  Chaldeans  slain.'  (v.  29,  30.) 

18.  How  so  sudden  a  retribution  should  have  fidlen  upon 
the  profane  monarch  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  inquire. 
The  army  of  Cyrus  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  stationed 
before  Babylon,  without  making  any  progress.  The 
strength  of  the  walls  baffled  all  efforts,  and  the  Babylonians 
laughed  the  Persians  to  scorn.  In  his  perplexity  Cyrus 
either  formed  himself,  or  received  as  a  wise  suggestion  from 
another,  a  plan  which  he  proceeded  to  put  into  execution. 
The  reservoir  which  had  been  ibrmed  to  draw  off  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  when  the  bridge  was  built,  was  at  that 
time  a  marsh,  but  it  might  still  be  made  useful,  together 
with  the  canal  which  connected  it  with  the  river.  Cyrus 
proposed  to  repeat  the  experiment  which  had  been  so 

G  o  2 
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BUccesaMlj  attempted  on  a  former  occasion,  and,  by  lower- 
ing the  water  in  the  river,  make  it  fordable.  This  work  he 
superintended  himself,  employing  in  it  the  most  unwarlike 
portion  of  his  army.  The  bravest  forces  he  placed  in  two 
divisions,  one  at  the  point  where  the  river  entered  the  city, 
and  the  other  at  the  point  where  it  issued  forth,  with  orders 
to  march  into  the  town  by  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  soon  as 
the  water  should  become  sufficiently  shallow.  When  these 
arrangements  were  made.  Gyrus  waited  for  the  opportunity 
of  a  general  festival,  which  was  likely  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  canal, 
proceeded  to  turn  the  Euphrates  from  its  natural  bed.  The 
water,  by  degrees,  sank  to  such  an  extent  that  the  river 
became  fordable,  and  the  Persian  troops  who  had  been  left 
for  the  purpose  waded  through  it.  Had  the  Babylonians 
been  apprised  of  their  danger,  they  might  even  then  have 
saved  themselves,  by  closing  the  street  gates,  which  opened 
upon  the  river,  and  mounting  the  walls  along  both  sides  of 
the  stream,  so  as  to  take  the  enemy,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap ; 
but  they  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  Occupied 
in  dancing  and  revelling,  they  only  learnt  their  position 
when  it  was  too  late  to  save  themselves;  whilst,  owing 
to  the  vast  size  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central 
parts  continued  their  festivities  even  long  after  the  outer 
portions  of  the  town  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 

The  suddenness  and  greatness  of  this  calamity  can  only 
be  described  by  the  words  in  which  the  Almighty  himself 
foretold  it.  The  prophecies  of  the  &11  of  Babylon  are 
indeed  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being  all  repeated,  but 
those  which  give  the  details  of  the  siege  have  a  claim  upon 
our  fullest  attention. 

19.  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  The  children  of  Israel 
and  the  children  of  Judah  were  oppressed  together,  and  all 
that  took  them  captives  held  them  &st ;  they  refused  to  let 
^\em  go.     Their  Redeemer  is  strong,  the  Lobd  of  Hosts  is 
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His  name.  He  shall  thoroughly  pTead  their  cause,  that  He 
may  give  rest  to  the  land,  and  disquiet  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon.'     (Jer.  1.  33,  34.) 

'  Set  ye  up  a  standard  in  the  land,  blow  the  trumpet 
among  the  nations,  prepare  the  nations  against  her,  call 
together  against  her  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Ashchenaz;  appoint  a  captain  against  her;  cause  the 
horses  to  come  up  as  the  rough  caterpillars.  Prepare 
against  her  the  nations,  with  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  the 
captains  thereof,  and  all  the  rulers  thereof,  and  all  the  land 
of  his  dominion.'     (Jer.  li.  27,  28.) 

'  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  to  His  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him, 
and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the 
two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut,  I  will  go 
before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight.  I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the 
bars  of  iron.'     (Isaiah  xlv.  1,  2.) 

*  Put  yourselves  in  array  against  Babylon  round  about ; 
all  ye  that  bend  the  bow  shoot  at  her,  spare  no  arrows ; 
for  she  hath  sinned  against  the  Lord.'     (Jer.  1.  14.) 

*  The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  have  forborne  to  fight, 
they  have  remained  in  their  holds  :  their  might  hath  &iled, 
they  became  as  women :  they  have  burned  her  dwelling- 
places,  her  bars  are  broken.'     (Jer.  li.  30.) 

'  Go  up,  O  Elam ;  besiege,  O  Media ;  all  the  sighings 
thereof  have  I  made  to  cease.  Therefore  are  my  loins 
filled  with  pain ;  pangs  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  as  the 
pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth :  I  was  bowed  down  at 
the  hearing  of  it ;  I  was  dismayed  at  the  seeing  of  it  My 
heart  panted,  feariulness  affrighted  me :  the  night  of  my 
pleasure  hath  he  turned  into  fear  unto  me.  Prepare  the 
tables,  watch  in  the  watch-tower,  eat,  drink :  arise,  ye 
princes,  and  anoint  the  shield.'     (Isaiah  xxi.  2-5.) 

'  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee,  and  thou  art  also  taken. 
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O  Babylon,  and  thou  wast  not  aware :  thou  art  found,  and 
also  caught,  because  thou  hast  striven  against  the  Lord.' 
(Jer.  1.  24.) 

*  A  sword  is  upon  the  Chaldeans,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  upon  her  princes, 
and  upon  her  wise  men.  A  sword  is  upon  the  liars,  and 
they  shall  dote ;  a  sword  is  upon  her  mighty  men,  and 
they  shall  be  dismayed.  ...  J.  drought  is  upon  her  waters, 
and  they  shall  he  dried  up  :  for  it  is  the  land  of  graven 
images,  and  they  are  mad  upon  their  idols.'  (Jer.  1.  35, 
86-38.) 

*  I  will  make  drunk  her  princes,  and  her  wise  men,  her 
captains,  and  her  rulers,  and  her  mighty  men :  and  they 
shall  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the  King, 
whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'     (Jer.  li.  57.) 

^  One  post  shall  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  mes- 
senger to  meet  another,  to  shew  the  Eang  of  Babylon  that 
his  city  is  taken  at  one  end,  and  that  the  passages  are 
stopped,  and  the  reeds  they  have  burned  with  fire,  and  the 
men  of  war  are  affrighted.'     (Jer.  li.  31,  32.) 

*  The  King  of  Babylon  hath  heard  the  report  of  them, 
and  his  hands  waxed  feeble,  anguish  took  hold  of  him,  and 
pangs  as  of  a  woman  in  travail.'  '  At  the  noise  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon  the  earth  is  moved,  and  the  cry  is  heard 
among  the  nations.'     (Jer.  1.  43,  46.) 

20.  How  the  death  of  Belshazzar  took  place  is  not 
exactly  recorded.  In  the  con^sion  and  darkness  of  that 
night  of  terror  he  was  probably  unrecognised  by  the 
Persian  soldiers,  who  would  have  respected  his  rank  if  they 
had  discovered  it,  and  his  deathblow  must  have  been  given 
by  some  unknown  hand. 

When  the  city  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Persians, 
Cyrus  gave  orders  that  the  fortifications  should  be  ruined, 
and  large  breaches  were  probably  broken  in  the  walls, 
sufficient  to  render  the  place  defenceless. 
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21.  The  city  itself  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  Darius, 
the  Mede,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  government.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  made  with  regard  to  this  ruler. 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical  with  Astyages, 
King  of  Media,  who  had  recently  been  conquered  by 
Cyrus ;  others  imagine  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Asty- 
ages ;  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  records  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  governor  of  Babylon  was  a 
monarch  known  in  profane  history,  or  a  penaon  of  whose 
existence  we  have  no  account  except  that  given  in  Scripture. 

22.  Cyrus  himself  proceeded  to  Borsippa,  where  Nabon- 
adius  still  held  out  against  him.  The  loss  of  his  capital  and 
his  son  had,  however,  subdued  his  spirit,  and  on  theapproacli 
of  the  Persian  monarch  he  surrendered  himself.  He  was 
treated  with  the  gentleness  shown  commonly  by  the  Per- 
sians to  those  of  royal  dignity,  and  a  residence  and  estateb, 
forming  a  kind  of  principality,  were  assigned  him  in  the 
province  of  Caramania. 

From  that  period  Babylon  ceased  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  though  efforts  from  time  to  time  were 
made  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  It  is  possible  that 
Nabonadius  may  have  been  implicated  in  one  such  attempt 
made  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  successor  of 
Cyrus.  It  has  indeed  been  said  by  one  writer  that  for 
this  offence  he  was  deprived  of  his  possessions  and  com- 
pelled to  quit  Caramania,  but  another  writer  asserts  that 
he  ended  his  days  in  peace  in  the  principality  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him.  It  is  certain  that  his  name  wam 
made  use  of  for  rebellious  purposes ;  twice  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  a  claimant  to  the  Babylonian  crown  came  forward 
with  this  declaration :  *  I  am  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of 
Nabonadius,'  and  on  each  occasion  the  Babylonians  were 
tempted  to  revolt,  and  were  only  reduced  to  submission 
by  battles  and  sieges,  followed  by  the  further  dismantling 
of  the  walls. 
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23.  Babylon  is  emppoBed,  however,  to  hare  contmtied  the 
eecond  city  Ib  the  Persian  en^ptre  down  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Persian  court 
resided  there  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  year.  Alexander 
seems  to  have  been  attracted  by  it  far  more  than  any  other 
city  ^  and  if  he  had  lived  to  cany  out  his  intentions,  Baby- 
lon would  have  once  more  become  a  metropolis,  but  his 
death  broke  up  eyeiylMng  like  concentrated  power. 

24.  His  dominions  were  divided  amongst  his  generals. 
Seleucus,  who  obtained  possession  of  Chaldiea,  fi)imded 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  a  town  named  Seleucia, 
which  drew  away  the  population  from  Babylon,  and  as  the 
ancient  capital  rapidly  declined,  its  very  materials  were 
gradually  removed,  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
rival  city.  The  ordinary  houses  quickly  disappeared,  the 
walls  were  either  used  as  quarries  froiQ  which  bricks 
might  be  taken  for  other  buildings,  or  allowed  to  crumble 
into  the  moat  from  which  they  had  risen.  Only  the  most 
elevated  of  the  public  buildings  remained,  and  even  these 
at  length  suffered  the  same  process  of  demolition. 

25.  The  river  also  exerted  a  destructive  influence  on  the 
ruins,  especially  on  those  lying  on  its  right  bank,  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  can  be  a  matter  of  little  surprise  that 
the  remains  of  the  vast  city  are  now  so  inconsiderable.  All 
which  at  present  exist  stand  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates^  and  are  inclosed  withm  an  irregular  triangle, 
formed  by  two  lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river.  The  space 
within  this  triangle  is  about  eight  miles  in  extent,  and 
contains  three  great  masses  of  building  ;  one  a  high  pile  of 
imbaked  brickwork,  called  by  the  Arabs  Babel,  and  sup- 
posed to.  be  identical  with  the  Tower  of  Belus ;  another, 
known  as  the  Kar,  or  Palace,  probably  the  new  palace 
built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a  lofly  mound  upon  which 
stands  a  comparatively  modem  tomb. 

26.  Upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  are  a  few 
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traces  of  rains,  but  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  palace.  The  Birs  Nimroud,  the  gigantic 
mass  of  ruins  which  marks  the  site  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
great  Temple  of  Borsippa,  is  howeyer  to  be  seen  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  rising  from  the  surrounding  plain  through 
which  the  Euphrates  may  be  traced,  winding  '  her  silent 
course  towards  the  sea,  till  lost  amid  the  extensive  date 
groves  which  conceal  from  sight  the  little  Arab  town  of 
Hillah/ 

27.  Such  is  Babylon  now.  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr,  Layard,  *  Shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish 
cover  for  many  an  acre  the  &ce  of  the  land.  The  lofly 
banks  of  ancient  canals  fret  the  country  like  natural  ranges 
of  hills.  Some  have  been  long  choked  wil^  sand,  others 
still  carry  the  waters  of  the  river  to  distant  villages  and 
palm  groves.  On  all  sides  fragments  of  glass,  marble, 
pottery,  and  inscribed  brick  are  mingled  with  that  peculiar 
nitrous  and  blanched  soil  which,  bred  from  the  remains  of 
ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys  vegetation,  and 
renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and  a  hideous  waste. 
Owls  *  (which  are  of  a  large  grey  kind,  and  often  found  in 
flocks  of  nearly  a  hundred)  '  start  from  the  scanty  thickets, 
and  the  foul  jackal  skulks  through  the  long  furrows.*  With 
this  dreary  picture  we  may  compare  the  words  of  prophecy. 

*  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomor^h.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither 
shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ;  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there  ;  neither  shall  the 
shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 

'  But  wild  beasts  of  the  I>esert  shall  lie  there ;  and  their 
houses  shall  be  frill  of  dolefrd  creatures;  and  owls  shall 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there. 

'  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their 
desolate  houses ;  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces ;  and 
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her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not  be  pro- 
longed/    (Isaiah  xiii.  19-22.) 


QUESTIONS  ON   THE  CHAPTER. 

1.  How  long  did  Nebuchadnezzar  reign ,  and  who  was  his  successor? 

2.  How  are  the  accounts  given  by  heathen  writers  of  Evil  Mero- 

dach  inconsistent  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  Bible  ? 
8.  Give  the  probable  history  of  the  murderer  of  Evil  Merodach. 

4.  What  were  the  ties  between  the  royal  families  of  Babylon  and 

Media,  and  with  what  danger  were  both  nations  threatened 
at  this  time  ? 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Neriglissar  succeed  to  the  throne 

of  Babylon? 

6.  What  confederacy  was  proposed  to  Kabonadius  about  the  first 

year  of  his  reign  ? 

7.  Describe  the  defences  of  Babylon. 

8.  To  whom  does  Herodius  attribute  them  ? 

9.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  second  embassy  to  NabonadiuSf 

and  what  time  had  elapsed  since  their  first  ? 

10.  Describe  the  conquest  ofXibya  by  Cyrus. 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  means  taken  for  the  defence  of  Babybn, 

and  how  many  years  elapsed  before  the  invasion  of  Cyrus. 

12.  Where  was  the  battle  fought  between  Cyrus  and  Nabonadius* 

and  what  mention  is  there  in  the  Bible  of  it  ? 

13.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Nabonadius,  and  who  did  he  leave  in 

Babylon  as  his  representative  ? 

14.  From  whom  was  this  king  probably  descended  ? 

15.  How  did  Belshazzar  show  his  irreverence  towards  the  true  God, 

and  how  was  it  punished  ? 
Id.  By  whose  suggestion  was  Daniel  summoned  to  Belshaozar,  and 
what  reason  have  we  for  thinking  the  queen  mentioned  was 
the  mother  of  Belshazzar. 

1 7.  Describe  the  interview  between  Belshazzar  and  Daniel. 

18.  How  were  the  predictions  of  Daniel  fulfilled  ? 

19.  Where  are  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  to  be 

found? 

20.  Mention  the  fate  of  Belshazzar  and  of  Babylon. 

21.  Is  anything  known  with  certainty  with  regard  to  Darius  the 

Mede? 

22.  What  was  the  result  of  this  conquest  to  Nabonadius? 
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23.  In  what  condition  did  Babylon  remain  until  the  death  of 

Alexander  ? 

24.  Mention  what  was  its  ultimate  fate. 

25.  What  remains  of  Babylon  are  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  bank 

of  the  Euphrates  at  this  day  ? 

26.  What  on  the  western  bank  ? 

27.  What  is  Mr.  Layard's  description  of  the  present  state  of  Baby- 

lon, and  how  does  it  meet  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  ? 
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JPrance  and  England,  presumed  to  have  been  written  by  Chablbs,  Dumb 
qf  Obleans  ;  translated  for  the  first  time  into  Eiiglisn,  with  an  Intro* 
auction,  Notes,  and  an  Inquiry  iuto  the  Authorship,  by  Hbbbt  Pxvs.  Stol 
price  79. 6d. 

HISTOBY  of  FBAKCB,  from  CIoyIs  and  Charlemagne  to  the  Acoe^ 
sion  of  Napol^n  III.    By  Eybe  Eyabs  Gbowb.    6  vols.  8vo.  £4 189. 

CHAPTEBS  from  FBEKCH  HISTOBY;  St;.  Louis,  Joan  of  Are« 
Henri  IV.  with  Sketches  of  the  Intermediate  Periods,  ^y  J.  H« 
GuBNEY,  M.A.  late  Beutor  of  St.  Maxy's,  Maiylebone.  New  Editk<o» 
Pcp.8vQ  69.6c(. 

The  HISTOBY  of  GBEECE.    By  C.  Thiblwaxj.,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 

of  St.  David's.    8  vols.  fcp.  Sva  price  28ik 

The  TALE  of  the  GBEAT  PEBSIAH  WAB,  fhnn  the  HiBtcnioi  «f 
Herodotus.   By  Gbobob  W.  Cox,  MA.   New  Edition.   Fcp.  U^  Ml  . 
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OSEEX  EXSTOBY  from  Themtstocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Seri«i  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch,  fievised  aad  arranged  by  A.  H.  CLOVoa.  Vcp,  with 
4t  Woudouts,  6«. 

CBinCAL  mSTOBT  of  the  LAiraiTAOE  and  UTEBATUBX  of 
Aodent  Greece.   By  Williax  Mvbb,  of  CaldwelL   6  voUi.  8vo.  £»  9v. 

EI8T0BT  of  the  LITEBATUBE  of  AHCIEVT  OBSEbE.  By  Pro- 
fewor  K.  O.  MttLLBB.  TraiiKlatod  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  QKonoa  C^ors- 
WALL  Lewis,  Bart,  and  by  J.  W.  Donaij)sos,  D J).    S  vols.  8vo.  2U. 

EI8T0BT  of  the  CITT  of  BOME  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  Thomas  H.  Dyes,  LLJ>.  8vo.  with  2 
Haps,  16s. 

BOMAV  HI8T0BT.  By  Wii«hel»  Ihve.  Translnted  and  revieed  by 
the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  The  First  and  Second  Volumes  of 
this  work  will  be  pnblished  together  early  in  1870;  and  the  whda  work 
will  be  completed  in  Three  or  at  most  Four  volumes. 

EI8T0BT  of  the  B0MAB8  nnder  the  EMFIBE.  By  the  Veorf  Ber. 
C.  Mexiyalb,  D.CL.  Dean  of  Ely.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  48s. 

The  FALL  of  the  BOMAN  BEFTTBLIG;  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.    By  the  same  Author.    l2mo.7«.€<I» 

The  HISTOBT  of  IITDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  Administration.  By  Johb^  Clark.  Mabshmait.  3  vols,  orown 
8vo.  22s.  6d. 

INDIAN  FOLITT :  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
Bv  Midor  GEOBas  Chbseey,  Fellow  of  the  Uuiven^ity  of  Calcutta.  8vo. 
with  Map,  2U. 

HO  HE  POLITICS;  being  a  consideration  of  the  Causes  of  the  Growth 
of  Trade  in  relation  to  Labour,  Pauperism,  and  Emigration.  Ky  Danibii 
Orakt.    8vo.  llfearlp  remdy. 

BEALITIES  of  IBISH  LIFE.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Lntid  Atrcnt 
in  Ireland  to  the  Marquess  of^Lansdownc,  the  Marquess  of  B  itn,  and  Lord 
D'Rrby.  With  lllustraiions  from  Drawings  hy  the  Author's  Sou,  J. 
Townbend  Trench.    Fourth  Edition,  with  30  f'iates.  8vo.  lis, 

AN  ILLXJSTBATED  HISTOBY  of  IBELAND,  from  the  Earliest 
Feriod  to  the  Year  of  Catholic  Einancipation.  By  Mart  F.  Cusace. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  18«.  &af. 

CBinCAL  and  HISTOBICAL  ESSAYS  contribnted  to  the  Edi'nburgh 
Bevino,    By  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Macavi<at. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  P(>8t  8yo.  249. 
LiBRART  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36tf. 
Fbop£B*b  E1>ition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8s. 
Student's  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  6«. 

€K)D  in  HISTOBY ;  or,  the  Progress  of  Man's  Faith  in  the  Mond 
Order  of  the  World.  By  the  late  Baron  Bungbn.  Translat^il  from  the 
German  by  Susann\  Winkworth;  with  a  Prnfare  by  D«an  Stanlit.  In 
Three  Volumes.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  30^.    Vol.  III.  nearly  ready. 
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HI8T0BT  of  ETJBOPEAir  M0BAL8,  f\rom  Angnstus  tb  Charlemagne. 
By  W.  B.  H.  LSCKT,  H.A.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8yo.  price  28*. 

HI8T0BY    of   tho   BI8E    and   IKFLTTENCE   of   the    SPIBIT    of 

BATIONAUSMinEUROPB.   By  W.  B.  H.  Leckt,  MA.  Cabinet  Editioii, 
being  the  Fourth.   2  toIs.  crown  8to.  price  16«. 

The  HISTOBT  of  PBEIL080PHT,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  Bf 
Geobob  Hbbbt  Lbwbs.   Third  Edition.   2  vols.  Svo.  30c. 

The  KYTHOLOOT  of  the  ABTAB  HATI0N8.  By  Gborgb  W. 
Cox.  M.A.  late  S<'ho]ar  nf  Trinity  Collfsn,  Oxford,  Joint-Editor,  with  the 
late  PrrtfHSSor  Braiide,  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  'The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art/  Author  of 'Talea  of  Ancient  Gret.'oe/  &a 

[In  the  pre98, 

EOTPr 8  PLACE  in  innyEB8AL  EI8T0BT ;  an  Historical  Investi- 
ntion.  By  Baron  Bunben,  D.CL.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Cottbbix,  IC.A« 
With  Additions  by  8.  BiBCH,  LL.D.    6  vols.  Svo.  price  £8 14«.  <tf. 

XAUHDEB'8  HI8T0BICAL  TBEA8TTBT ;  comprising  a  Oeneral  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Universal  HiMtory.  and  a  series  nf  Separate  Histoiries. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  broiiftht  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the 
Bkv.  George  Willtam  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
Bditor  of  Braude's  Dictionary.    Fcp.  10«.  ed, 

BI8T0BT  of  the  KOBMAN  KIN08  of  ENOLABD,  from  a  New 
Collation  of  the  Contemporary  Chronicles.  By  Thomas  Cobbb,  Barrister, 
of  the  luner  Temple.   8vo.  price  168. 

EI8T0BT  of  the  CHBI8TIAH  CHTTBGH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  Bubtov,  DJ>.  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.    Eighth  Edition.    Fop.  Za.  ed. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTOBY  of  the  CHBBCH  of  ENOLAin)  to  the 

Bevolution  of  1688.    By  the  Bijcht  Rev.  T.  V.  Shobt,  DJ).  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.    Seventh  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  10«.6ci. 

HISTOBT  of  the  EABLT  CHUBCH,  from  the  First  Preachini?  of  tha 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  NiosBa.  a.d.  il2ft.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sbwkll, 
Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert.'    New  Edition,  with  Questions.    Pep.  4s.  6d, 

The  ENGLISH  BEPOBMATION.     By  F.  O.  Massinobbbd,  M.A. 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  Eector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition. : 
Fcp.  Svo.  78.  Qd. 


Biography  and  Memoirs. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  FABADAY.     Bv  Dr.  Bbhce  Jokks, 

Secretsry  of  thn  Royal  Inst  tution.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  fiisht 
Engravings  on  Wood,  price  2^. 

The  LIFE  of  OLIYEB  CBOUWELL,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  L  Bj 
J.  B.  Andbbws,  Borrister-at-Law.    8vo.  lis. 

A  LIFE  of  t^e  THIBD  EARL  of  SHAFTE8BTTBY,  compiled  from 
Unpulilishe:!  Dncunent'4;  with  a  R'>vi«>w  of  the  Phil()Sfph\rof  the  Period. 
By  tho  Rev.  W.  M.  Hatcit,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

£/»  preparation.. 
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DICTION ABT*  of  OENEBAL  BIOOBAPHY;  containing  Conciw 
Menioini  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eraiuent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  flrom 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.  L.  R.  Catbs.  8va  2U« 

UYEB  of  the  TTJDOB  FBINCESSE8,  including  Lady  Jane  Grey  and 
her  Sisters.  By  Agites  Stkicelaitd,  Autlior  of  'Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.'    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait*  &0.  lit.  ed. 

XIYES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  By  Agnes  Strickland, 
Library  Edition,  newly  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs, 
and  Vignettes.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  7«.  6d.  each. 

XEMOntS  of  BASON  BTJN8EN.  Dravn  chiefly  frora  Family  Papers 
by  his  Widow.  Fbances  Baroness  Buksen.  Second  Edition,  abridged; 
with  2  Portraits  and  4  Woodcuts.    2  vola  post  8vo.  21«. 

The  LETTERS  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  CORNEWAIX 

LEWIS.   Edited  by  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  Sir  6.  F.  Lewis,  Bnrf.   8vo. 

[Just  ready, 

LIFE  of  the  DTTKE  of  WELLINGTON.  Bj  the  Rev.  O.  R.  Glbio, 
M.A.  Popular  Bdition,  carefully  revised}  with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  6«. 

HISTORT  of  HY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 

Being  the  Substauue  of  Apologia  pro  VitA  8u&.   Post  8vo,  6«. 

FATHER  HATHEW:  a  Biography.  By  John  Francis  Maouibb, 
M.P.  for  Cork.   Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.   Crown  8vo.3«.  6(2. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  from  Itedy  and  Switzerland^ 
and  Letters  from  183:i  to  1847,  translatca  by  Lady  Wallicb.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  each. 

XEMOntS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAYELOCE,  X.C.B.     By  John  Clabx 

Mabbhman.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

CAPTAIN  COOK'S  LIFE,  VOYAGES,  and  DISCOVERIES.  18ma 
Woodcuts,  2s.  Qd. 

VICISSITXTDES  of  FAMILIES.     By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  G.B. 

Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2^  vols, 
crown  8vo.  Us. 

THE  EARLS  of  GRANARD :  a  Memoir  of  the  Noble  Family  of  Forbes. 
Written  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  John  Fosbbs,  and  edited  by  Geobob 
Arthur  Hastings,  present  Earl  of  Granard,  K.P.    8vo.  10s, 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  9d, 

MAITNDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  reviHcd,  and  in  irreat  nnrt  rewritten ;  with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  &.  Cates.    Fcp.  IQs,  Qd, 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  inclnding  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Spbdding, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.   Vols.  I.audll.  8vo.24«.   Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  price  24f. 
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Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity^  &c. 

TlM  nrSTlTUTES  of  XCrSTINIAV;  with  English  Intmdaction,  Trans- 
UtioD,  and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Safdabs,  MJL  Barrister,  late  FeUow  of  Oriot 
Coll.  Oxon.    New  Edition.    8vo.  15«. 

'80CKATE8  and  the   SOGRATIC   SCHOOLS.      Translated  fhmi   tlie 
'       German  of  Br.  E.  Zelleb,  with  the  Author's  spproval,  by  the  Bev.  Obwajld 
J.  Rbichel,  B.CL.  and  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  Cw. 

The  STOICS,  EPICITBEUrS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  fVom  dro 
0«rinan  of  Dr.  £.  Zbllbb,  with  the  Author's  approval,  hf  Oswau>  J. 
Rbichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.. A.    Crown  Syo.  \Jtfearlg  rmtdj/. 

.Hm    ethics   of   ARISTOTLE,   illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notec 

By  f^ir  A.  Gbakt,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  zeriaed  and  completed. 

5  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

The  NICOHACHEAir  ETHICS  of  ABISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
SngKsh.  Hy  R.  Williams,  B.  A.  FhIIow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Herton  Gonege^ 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Svo.  12«. 

ELEKEHTS  of  LOOIC.  By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.   New  Edition.  Svo.  Ito.  M.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Bj  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  Sto. 
Kkr.  6(2.  crown  Svo.  4s.  Qd, 

English  Synonymes.    By  E.  Jane  Whatelt.    Edited  bj  Archbishop 

Whatelt.   5th  Edition.    Fcp.  3«. 

BACON'S  ESSATS  with  AHKOTATIONS.     By  B.  Wbathlt,  DJ>. 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.   Sixth  Edition.  SvclOs.  6<{. 

XORD  BACON'S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  R  L.  Eixtb,  M.A. 

J.  SPBDDiiro,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heattt.   Vols.  I.  to  V.   PhUo90phteal  Works^ 

6  vols.   Svo.  £4  6s.    Vols.  VI.  and  YII.    Liter arp  and  Prqfeasional  Wbrkt, 
S  voIr.  £1  16s. 

ENGLAND  and  IRELAND.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fifth  Edition, 
Svo.  Is. 

.ne   SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.     By  John  Stuabt  Mill.     New 

Edition,  post  Svo.  6s. 

.On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.    By  John   Stuabt  Mttj.. 

]       Third  Bdition.    Svo.  9s.    Crown  Svo.  2s. 

On  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  ad.   Crown  Svo.  Is.  Ad, 

Principles    of   Political  Economy.    By  the  same  Author.     Sixth 

Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  30s.  Or  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  System  of  Logic,   Ratiocinative  and  Inductive.     By  the  aame 

Author.    Seventh  Eklttion.    Two  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOOIC.  By  W.  STSBBure, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  Collefre,  Oxford.    New  Edition.   12ma  Ss.  6dL 

•VnUTARIANISM.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.    Third  Edition.  8f0.5«;. 
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DU8EBTATI0NS  and  DISCTTSSIOirS,  POLITICAL,  PBII080PEL. 
CAL,  and  HISTOSIGAL.  By  JoHS  Stuabt  Mill.  Second  Edition,  leYiited. 
SvoIm.  8vo.  Ws, 

IZAKIirATIOH  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTOH'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and«f  th« 

Principal  Philosophical  Questions  disrusHed  in  his  Writings.    Bj  J«HV 
Stuabt  Mill.    Tnird  Edition.    8to.  i6«. 

A»  OVTUVB  of  the  BBCES8ABT  LAWS  of  THOUGHT :  a  TreatiM. 

on  Pure  and  Applied  I<o<^c.    By  the  Mont  Ber.  William.  Lord  Anh- 
bishopof  York,  D.D.  P. R.S.    Ninth  Thoii.sand.    Gmwii  Avo.  M.  6ii. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECOHOKY.  Bj  Hkmry  Dumnm, 
Maclboi>.  M.A.  Rarrister^at-Law.    Sro.  16«. 

A  Diotionary  of  Political  Economy;  Biographical,  BiitliofrmphieaU 
Histftrical,  and  Prartictal.    By  the  same  Author.    Vol.  1.  royal  6ve.  SD«. 

The  ELECTION  of  BEPBESENTATIYE8,  Parliamentarv  and  Muni- 
dpal ;  a  Treatise.  By  Thomas  Habb,  Barrister^t-Law.  Third  Ediiiei^ 
with  Additions.    Crown  8vo.et. 

SPEECHES  of  the  EIGHT  HON.  LOBD  MACATTLAY,  corrected  hj 
Hiniseir.    Library  Bdition,  Sro.  lit.   People's  Edition,  orown  9m.  S».ld. 

Lord  Haeanlay't  Speeehei  on  Parliamentary  Eeform  in  1831  and 
IftiS.    lemo.    It. 

niAVOUXAL  ADDBESS  delivered  to  the  Universiry  of  St  Andzews. 
By  JoHir  Stuabt  Mill.   8vo.  6$.   People's  Bdition,  crown  Sro.  Is. 

A  DICTIONABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  K.  G.  Latham* 
M.A.  M.D.  P.B.8.  FouudtH)  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samusl  JonKSOir,  as 
edited  by  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous  Kmuudaiiuus  and  Additions* 
In  Pour  Volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

TEESAUBUS  of  ENGLISH  WOBDS  and  PHEASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  fncilitate  the  Biprettsinn  of  IdoHs,  and  S8^i»t  in  Literary 
Composition.    By  P.  M.  Roobt»  M.D.    New  Billtion.    i^rown  Svu.  liiis.6dL 

LXCTUEES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  deliverfii  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  ^  Max  Mt^LLBB,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Ozmrd. 
S  vols.  8vo.  Fxbst  8BBIB8,  Fifth  Edition.  12s.  Sbcovd  Sbbibb,  Sseond 
Bdition,  I8«. 

OHAPTEBS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  Frederic  W.  Far&ar,  F.R.&  kte 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  Bet. 

WOBD-OOSSIP ;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Esays  on  Words  and  teir 
Peeiiliaritiea.    By  the  Bey.  W.  L.  Blacklkt,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  WOBDS.  By  O.  F.  Graham,  Author  of  *  Eof^sh, 
or  the  Art  of  Composition,'  Ac.   Pep.  8va  price  8f.  9d, 

Th/t  DEBATEB ;  a  8«nes  of  Complete  Debates,  Uutlinefl  of  Debates, 
and  QuoKtiona  for  Dimnission.    By  P.  BowTOH.    Pep.  6s. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE,  HistoricHl  and  CriticaL  By 
Thomas  Abvold.  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8yo.  price  7s.  6d. 

BOUTHETS  DOGTOB,  complete  in  One  Volume.  £(iiied  by  the  B«T. 
J.  W.  Wabtbb,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  M. 

HI8T0BICAL  and  CBITICAL  COMMENTABY  on  the  OLD  TESTA^. 
MBNT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalibch.  Ph.D.  Vol.  L 
Oenesis,  8vo.  I8s.  nr  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  Mh.  Vol.  II.  HrodtM, 
18s.  or  adapted  for  the  Ocneral  EUtsder,  I2s.  Vol.  IIL  Leviticus^  PAJur  L 
18f  .  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 
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A  EBBSEW  OBAXIIAB,  witli  EXEBCI8ES.  By  M.  M.  KAi.Tgcv, 
Ph.D.  PuiT  L  OuUinet  with  BxeroisM,  8vo.  lis.  Qd,  KsT,  6«.  Past  II. 
JS»o0fitumal  #brNM  and  Clo»4t<r«M^«iiM,  lit.  6c(. 

A  LATIH-EiraLISH  DICTIOHABT.  By  J.  T.  Whitb,  B.D.  of 
Corptu  (^hriMti  Colteffe,and  J.  E.  Riddlb,  M.A.of  St.  Edmund  Hall.  Ozfofnt 
Third  Bditioa,  revised.   2  vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  429.  doth. 

Whita'i  College  Latin-English  Diotionary  (Intermediate  Size), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  UnivorHity  SiudentH  from  the  Pareut  Work  (as 
above).    Medium  8vo.  pp.  1.018,  price  18«.  cloth. 


'•  Junior  Stndent*i  Complete  latin-English  and  Engliah-LatiiL 
Dictionary.   New  Edition.    Square  12mo.  pp.  i.uss,  price  12». 
a.^^    .^1^  f  The  KNGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  6».  6<2. 
separately  I  ^1,^  latIN- ENGLISH  DICTIONAEY,  price  7«.6<I. 

An  EKaLISH-GBEEE  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  0.  D.  Yongb,  BJL  New  Bdi- 
tion.   4ta2U. 

Xr.  YOHGE'S  HEW  LEXICOB,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
'     his  larger  work  (as  above).    Bevised  Bdition.  Square  12mo.  8«.  6d. 

A  GBEEK-EBGLISH  LEXICOB.     Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddbli^  BJ). 
.    Dean  of  Christ  Church,  aud  B.  Scott,  D J).  Master  of  BallioL  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  4ta  Sl«.  M. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Ltddbu.  and  Scott's 
Qreeh-English  Lexicon,  Twelfth  Edition.     Square  12mo.  7<.  6d. 

A  SAKSKBIT-EBGLISH  DICTIOBABT,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Li^itters.  Compiled  by 
T.  Bbittbt,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gdttiugen.   Svo.  62*.  ed, 

WALKBB'S  PBOKOUBCIVG  DICTIOBABT  of  the  ENGLISH  LAH- 
GUAGE.  Thoroughly  revised  Editions,  by  B.  H.  Smabt.  Svo.  12«.  16mo.  6f^ 

A  FBACTICAL  DICTIOHABT  of  the  FBEBCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN. 
GUAGBS.   By  L.  Contutsbau.   Fourteenth  Edition.    Post  Svo.  10«.  6cl. 

Oontansean's  Pocket  Diotionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.    New  Edition,  revised.    Square  ISmo.  8«.  6<i. 

NEW  FBACTICAL  DICTION ABT  of  the   GEBHAN   LANGUAGE; 

German-English  and  Bnglisli-Gennan.    By  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Blacklbt,  M-A. 
and  Dr.  Cabl  Mabtib  Fbibdlandbb.   Pust  8vo.  7«.  M, 

The  HiSTEBT  of  LANGUAGES;  or,  the  Art  of  Spe iking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  Ry  Thomas  Pbbbdbbgast,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras.    Second  Edition,  Svo.  6f. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  ESSAYS  and  CONTBIBTTTIONS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  <  T^ 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.'    Uniform  Editions  :— 

Beoreations  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  FjBSTand  Ssooia> 
Sbbibs,  orown  8vo.  St.  id,  each. 
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Tlie  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Tovn  and  Conntrj.    By  A.  R. 
H.  B.    Crown  8yo.  price  39,  ed. 

leisure  Hours  in  Town;   Essays   Consolatorj,  ^sthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestio.   By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  Za.  (ki. 

The  Antnmn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson;    Essays  contributed 
to  Fraset^s  Magaeins  and  to  Good  Word*.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  8«.  6(2. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.    By  A.  X.  H.  B.  First 
and  Sbcokd  Sesies,  crown  8vo.  8«.  Qd.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected   from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Frasef's  Magazine,   By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Crown  8vo.  S«.  6<2. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.   By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8?o.  3».  6d. 

Lessons  of  Kiddle  Age ;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  %d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Crown  8ro.  price  Za,  6<2. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sundays.    By  A.  K.  ii.B.    Crown  8vo.  Za,  M, 

SHOBT  STUDIES  on  OBEAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthony 
Fboude,  M.A.  latu  PcUow  ot  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  12^;. 

XOSD  HACAULATS   MISCELLANEOUS    WBITIN OS  :— 

LiBEABT  Edition.   2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21*. 
People's  Edition.   1  toL  crown  8yo.  48. 6<2. 

The  BEY.  SYBKEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WOBKS ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  JBdifiburgh  Seview,    Crown  8to.  6«. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bey.  Sydney  Smith:  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  3s,  Qd, 

TBACES  of  HISTOBY  in  the  NAMES  of  PLACES;  with  a 
Vocabulanr  of  the  Boots  out  of  which  Names  of  Places  in  England  and  Wales 
are  formed.   By  Flatbll  Bdmunds.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  Qd, 

ASSAYS  selected  from  CONTBIBUTIONS  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Henbt  BoaESS.   Second  Edition.   3  vols.  fcp.  2l«. 

Jteason  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author. 
New  Edition,  accompanied  by  several  other  Essays.   Crown  8vo.  Qa,  Gd, 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Yisit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By  the 
same  Author.   Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  6a,  * 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  J20p^.    Third  Edition.   'Bcp,3a,Qd. 

JBelections  from  the  Correspondence  of  B.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the 
same  Author.   Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Groat  Britain ;  with  Tables  and  a  Hap.  By  the  Bev.  F.  W. 
JfAXRkTL^  M.A.  F.B.S.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUegeb  Cambridge. 

UfaorhfTaadjf 
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OEIFS  from  a  GXRMAV  W0BX8H0P;  being  EssajB  on  the 

of  Belii^ion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditiona,  and  Cmtoma.  Hj  Mjlx 
Mt^LLEK.  M^  Fellow  of  AU  Souls  CoUese,  Qxfwd.  Second  Editioii,  remind* 
with  an  index.    8  volt.  8to.  84t. 

AHALY8IS   of  the   PHEITOICEVA  of  the  HUKAV  XIVD.      By 


Jamwb  Hill.  A  New  Bdition,  with  Notee»  mutratiTe  and  Critieal.  W 
Albxaudbb  B1.IB,  Avj>KBw  FiBDLATEB,  atid  Gbobos  Gboxb.  BdUeo, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  Johv  Stujlbt  Kill.   8  Tola.  Sro.  price  28c. 

An  nrrSODTTCnOV  to  XEHTAL  PHILOSOPHT,  OB  the  BidnctiTO 

Method.   By  J.D.  MoBXLL.MA.LLJ).   8ni.lSt. 
Slementi  of  Paychology,  containing  the  Analjeia  of  the  LiteDeetiud 

Powera.   By  the  same  Author.    Poet  8vo.  7«.  6ci. 

The  8ECBET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Qif^n, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.   By  J.  H.  STnLLnrOw   8  Tola.  Sra  SBc. 

The  8SV8E8  and  the  LRTELLSCT.     By  Alezakdsr  Baih,  ]CJ>. 
Professorof  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Bdition.  8<vo.  ISt. 
The  EM[0TI0V8  and  the  WILL.     By  the  same  Author.    Second 

Edition.  8vo.  ISc. 

On  the  STUDY  of  CHAEACTSE,  indodingan  Krtimate  of  Phranology. 

By  the  same  Author.   8to.  ti. 

XEKTAL  and  XOEAL   SCIEHCE:   a  Gompendinm  of  Piychology 

and  Ethics.    By  the  same  Author.   Second  Bdition.   Grown  Svo.  lAs.  UL 

8TE0HG  AND 

the  Author 

The  PHILOSOPHT  of  NECESSITT ;  or,  Natural  Law  ai  applicable  to 

Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Chablbs  Bbat.  Second  ^M^^fim. 
870.  a«. 

The  Edncation  of  the  Feeling!  and  AUbetioni.    Bj  the  eame  Antfior. 
Third  Edition.    Bwo,i8,9d, 

On  Porce,  iti  Mental  and  Moral  Conelates.    By  the  nme  Andi<w. 

8vo.6«. 

XIED   and   MANNEE,   or  DIVEE8ITIE8   of  UPS.     By  Jaxbs 

Flakaite.    Post  Svo.  7«.  6d. 


D  FEEE;  or,  First  Steps  towards  Social  Science.    By 
of '  My  Life,  aud  What  shall  I  do  with  it  f '    Svo.  price  lOa.  6d. 


CHAEACTEEISTICS    of    MEM,    KAMMEES,    0PIHI0M8, 

By  AiTTHONT,  Third  Earl  of  Shabtebbubt.  Published  ftom  the  Edi- 
tion of  1713,  with  Engravings  designed  by  the  Author:  and  Edited,  with 
Marginal  AnalysiH,  Notes,  and  Illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  W.M.HAXGa^lfJL 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.    3  vols.  Svo.    Vol.  I.  price  14t. 

A  TEEATISE  on  HUMAK  EATUBE ;  being  an  Attempt  to  IntrodnM 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  ^Dano 
Huhb.  Edited,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes,  by  T.  H« 
Gbebv,  Pellow,  and  T.  H.  Gbosb,  late  Sciiolar,  of  Baliiol  Collm,  Oxford. 

[iatt« 

ESSAYS  HOEAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITEBAET.  By  Datid  Hi 
By  the  same  Editors.  C/ift  the 

*«*  The  above  will  form  a  new  edition  of  Datid  HtncB's  f  " 
Works,  complete  in  Four  Yolumes,  to  be  had  in  Two  sexnrate 
announcfldj 

XEHE8  and  CHEOPS  identified  in  History  under  Dtfeient  NaBca  ; 

with  other  Cosas.   By  Cabl  YOiir  Eisiabt.    Svo.  with  6  illustratioiis, 
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Astronomy^  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

OTTTLIHES  of  ASTBONOMT.  Bj  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herbohel,  Bart. 
MJk.   Tenth  Edition,  revised;  with  9  Plates  and  many  Woodcut  §.  8vo.l8t. 

SATTTBH  and  iti  8TSTEK.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  late 
Scholar  of  St  John's  Coll.  Gamb.     8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14*. 

Handbook  of  the  Stan.    By  the  same  Author.    With  3  Maps.    Square 

ficp.  69. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COKUON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Bot. 
T.  W.  Wbbb,  M.A.  F.RA.S.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a  large  Uap  of 
the  Moon,  and  several  Woodcuts.   16mo.  7«.  6<i. 

VAYIGATION  and  NATTTICAL  ASTBONOMT  (Practical,  Theoretical, 
Scientific)  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men.  By  J.  Mebeipieij), 
PJLAJ3  and  H.  Etxbs.    8vo.  14«. 

BOTE'S  LAW  of  STOEHS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott,  MA.  T.C  J). 
8vo.  10«.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GE06EAPHT  for  SCHOOLS  and  OENEBAL  BEADEB8. 
By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.  Pep.  with  2  Charts,'  2«.  M. 

][<C1FLL0CH'S  DICTIONABT,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
New  Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Information  brought  up  to  the  latest 
returns  by  F.  Martin.   4  vols.  8vo.  with  coloured  Maps,  £4  4*. 

A  OENEBAL  DICTIONABY  of  6E0OBAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Onzetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Kbith  JoHirsTOir.  LL.D.  F.B.G.S.    Revised  Edition.    8vo.  31«.  Qd, 

A  HAHUAL  of  OEOOBAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  PoliticaL 
1^  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.   With  6  Maps.   Fcp.7«.6c{. 

The  STATES  of  the  EIVEE  PLATE :  their  Industries  and  Commerce. 
By  Wilfrid  Latham,  Buenos  Ayres.    Second  Edition,  revised.    8vo.  12f. 

XAtTHDEB'S  TBEAST7EY  of  OEOOBAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.B.G.S.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Plates.   Fop.  10s.6<l. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

SLEHEHTABY  TBEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  tod  edited  from  Gakot's  EUments  de  Physique  (with  the  Au- 
thor's sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  620  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  15«. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS   or   NATTJBAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By 

Nbil  Ajutott.  M.D.  F JLS.    Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    Sixth 
Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.    Two  Parts,  8vo.  21«. 

SOUND :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Ghreat  Britain.  By  John  Tyndaix,  LL.D.  F.B.S.  Second  Edition* 
crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  M,  CMadni  and  169  Woodcuts,  price  9f. 
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HBAT  C0N8IDEBED  m  a  KODS  of  KOTION.     Bj  Professor  Johh 

Tttdall.  LUD.  FJl^.  THird  Edition.  Crown  8to.  with  Woodcats^lOced. 

LIGHT :  Its  Inflaence  on  life  and  Health.  Bj  Foebbs  Winbix>w, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxoo.  (Hon.).    Fcp.  8to.  6$. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Praetice.  'By  A. 
Ds  LA.  BiYB,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Genevm.  Translated  bj  CY-Wauckx, 
F.B^.    8  Tola.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  1S«. 

Tho  CORRELATION   of  PH^TSICAL  FORCES.    By  W.  R  Grows, 

Q.C.  V.P.R.S.  Fifth  Bdition.  revised,  mnd  followed  by  a  Disoonrse  on  Con- 
tinuity,   hvo.  10s,  fid.   The  Discourse  on  CotUiuuitp^  separately,  2s;.  6cC. 

XANITAL  of  GEOLOGY.     By  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  F.R.S.     Revised 

Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.    Fcp.7«.6<l. 

A  GTUDE  to  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  Prtlufs,  M.A.  Profensor  of  Gkologr 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.   Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates.  Fcp.  4c 

The  SCENERY  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES,  its  Character  and  Orifrin; 

beings  an  Attempt  to  trace  the  Nature  of  the  Geological  Causes,  especially 
Denudation,  by  which  the  Physical  Features  of  the  Country  have  been  pro- 
duced.   By  D.  Mackiittosh.  F.G.S.    Post  Svo.  with  89  Woodcuts,  its. 

The  STTTDENTS  KANTJAL  of  ZOOLOGY  and  COMPARATIVE 
PHYSIOLOGY.  By  J.  Burwbt  Yko,  M.B.  Besident  Itedical  Tutor  and 
Lecturer  on  Animal  Physiology  iu  King's  College,  liondon.    INiearlp  readtr. 

YAN  DEE  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  iirom 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Bev.  W.  Clakk,  M JD.  F  JLS.  8  toIs.  8to. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures.  60«. 

Professor  OWEN'S  LECTURES  on  the  COUPARATIVE  ANATOICY 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  2S5 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  ils. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE- 

brate  Animals.  By  Bichabd  Owen,  F.B..S.  D.C.L.  With  1.472  Wood- 
cuts.   3  vols.  Svo.  £3 1 3«.  Qd. 

The  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA:  containing  & 
Description  of  the  Impleraents,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Livini?  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  durinar  the  Stone  Age.  By  Stbx 
NiLSSOir.    With  16  Plates  ofFigures  and  3  Woodcuts.    Svo.  18«. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  being  a  Description  of  every  Liring  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Bev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  P.L.S.  With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  fuUsi»eofpa«e). 
Svo.  21«. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  1^  Rev.  y. 
G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  full  siae  of 
page).    New  Edition.    Svo.  2U. 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanlet  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  S«.  6<f. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.     By  Dr. 

Gbosob  Hastwio.   Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  1S«. 

7he  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  By  the  same  Anthor.  Third 
(BngUsh)  Edition.    Svo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21«.        « 
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The  TSOPICAL  WOBLD.  By  Dr.  Geo.  Hartwio.  With  8  Chromo- 
xylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.   Svo.  21«. 

The  POLAB  WOBLD ;  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Begicns  of  the  Globe.  By  I>r.  Gbobge  Habtwio. 
With  8  Ghroniozylcgraphs,  3  Maps,  and  86  Woodcuts.   8vo.  2\8. 

EIBBT    and    SPENGE'S   IKTBODTTCTION   to    ENTOKOLOOY,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.   7th  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  58, 

UAUNBEB'S  TBEASUBT  of  NATUBAL  HISTOBT,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Bovised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold.  M.D. 
Wcp.  with  900  Woodcuts.  10s.  6(/. 

The  TBEASITBT  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Yep^etable 
Kingdom ;  inclndinff  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  Linblbt, 
E.R.S.  and  T.  Moobe,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp.  1,274, 
with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.    2  Parts,  fcp.  20«. 

The    ELEMENTS    of    BOTANY    for    FAMILIES    and    SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moobe,  E.L.S.   Pep.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts. 2Ss  Qd. 

The  BOSE  AMATETTB'S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Eiyerb.  Ninth 
Edition.   Pcp.4«. 

The  BBITISH  FLOBA;  comprising  the  Phsenogramons  or  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookeb,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  Walkhe- 
Abeott,  LL.D.    12mo.  with  12  Plates,  149.  or  coloured.  21«. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS ;  comprising?  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.   8vo.  42*. 

KAUNDEB'S    SCIENTIFIC    and    LITEBABY    TBEAST7BY.     New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.S.    Fop.  10s.  6d. 

A  DICTIONABY  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATUBE,  and  ABT.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Bbande  (the  Author),  and  Geobob  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
assisted  by  contributors  of  eminont  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
S  vols,  medium  8vo.  price  C3x.  cloth. 

The  QTTABTEBLY  JOURNAL  of  SCIENCE.  Edited  by  James 
Samuelson  and  William  Cbookes,  F.R.S.  Published  quarterly  in 
.Tanuary,  April,  July,  and  October.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  price  68.  each 
Number. 

Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 

Allied  Sciences. 

A  DICTIONABY  of  CHEMISTBY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henby  Watts,  P.II.S.  assisted  by  emineut  Contributors. 
Complete  in  5  vols,  medium  8vo.  £7  3«. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Allen 
MiLLEB,  M.D.  &c.  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King's  Coll.  London.  Fourth 
Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  £3.  Pabt  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15«.  Pabt  U. 
Inoboanic  CHEMISTBY,  21«.   Pabt  III.  Obganic  Chemistbt,  24«. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMISTBY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical  By 
William  Odlino,  M.B.  F.B.S.   Pabt  1. 8vo.  9».   Pabt  II.i«*^rflac?y. 
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OUTLDIBS  of  CHBHISraT ;  or.  Brief  Notes  of  Chemieal  Faeta. 
Sar  WiLUAX  ODLive,  M.B.  F.RJS.   Orown  »pa  7«.  M. 

A  Cohtm  of  Praetioal  Cheniftrj,  for  the  lue  of  Medical  Stodento. 
Bj  the  wme  Author.   New  BdittoB,  with  70  WoodcntB.   Crown  8to.  7«.  6dL 

Loeturoi  on  Animal  Cheniittry,  delivered  at  the  Boyal  College  of 
PhyBieians  in  1869.    37  the  nine  Author.   Grown  Svo.  4f.  Sd. 

IECTUBE8  on  the  CHEKICAL  CHANGES  of  CASBON.  Delivesred 
at  theRojal  Institation  of  Great  Britain.  By  William  OPLiire,  H.B.  FJL8. 
Beprinted  from  the  Chemieal  Newe,  with  Notes  by  W.  Cbooebs,  FJELS. 
Crown  8vo.  price  4f.  M, 

HANDBOOK  of  CHKXICAL  ANALYSIS,  adapted  to  the  Unitaht 
Bfetem  of  Notation.  By  F.  T.  CoKiKeTOV.  M.A.  F.C.8.  Poet  8to.  7«.  Sci. 
-^vnrGTOV'B  T(Me9  of  QuaiUative  AnalyeUt  price  ts,  9d, 

A  TBEATISE  on   MEBICAL   ELECTBIdTT,  THEOBSTICAL  anA 

FBACTICAL ;  and  its  Use  In  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis.  Neuralgia,  and 
other  Diseases.  Bt  Jvliub  Althaub,  M.D.  Ao.  Seni<^  Physician  to  the 
Lifirmary  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis.  Second  Edition,  rerised  and  partly 
re-written.    Peat  8vo.  price  129. 6d. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TBEATXENT  of  DISEASES 
nf  Women;  including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Gbailt  Hxwitt, 
MJ>.    Second  Bdition,  enlarged ;  with  116  Woodcut  Ulustrations.  8vo.  84c. 

LECTUBES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  'Bf 
CaAnLBS  Wb8T,  M.D.  Ac.   Fifth  Bdition,  rerlBed  and  enlarged.   Svo.  ISc 

A  SYSTEM  of  SBEGEBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatifloi 
hy  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M A.  Ac.  Suiveon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  Geoi^'s  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Ghief  to  the  Metro* 
politan  Police.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  lllua* 
trations.    6  vols.  8to.  £5  6s. 

The  STTBGICAL  TBEATMENT  of  CHILDBEN'S  DISEASES.  By 
T.  HoLMBS,  M.A.  Aa  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Childnm. 
Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  1 12  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

LECTUBES  on  the  PBINCIPLES  and  PBAGTICE  of  PHYSIC.    ]^ 

Sir  Thomas  Watbov,  Bart.  M.D.   New  Edition  in  preparation. 

LECTUBES  on  SUBGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  J.  Paobt,  F.RS. 
Edited  by  W.  Tubiteb,  HLM.   New  Edition  in  preparation. 

COOPEB*S  DICTIONABY  of  FBACTICAL  SUBGEBY  and  Encydo- 

Saedia  of  Surgical  Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
y  S.  A.  Laite,  Sui^eon  to  St.  Mary's,  and  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Lock 
Hospitals,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  assisted  by  various 
Eminent  Surgeons.    Vol.  II.  8vo.  completing  the  work.      [^aWy  %n  1870. 

On  CHBONIC  BBONCHITIS,  especially  as  cohneeted  with  OOITTt 
EMPHYSEMA,  and  DISEASES  of  the  HBABT.  By  E.  Wigii^TAw^ 
Gkeekhow,  M.D.  F.B..C.P.  Ac.    8vo.  7«.  6d. 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FBANCE  as  SUITED  to  INYALIB8; 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  C.  T. 
Williams.  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption at  Broropton.  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispieoe  and  'MmiOm, 
Grown  8vo.  0«.  ^ 
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FULXONABY  CONSUHPTIOir ;  its  Nature,  Treatment,  and  Duration 
exeinplii«d  by  an  AoalTiis  of  One  Thovswid  tlases  eeleotod  from  upwards  of 
Twentj?  Thousahd.  By  C.  J.  B.  WiiJ/MMS,  1I.D.  F.B.S.  Consulting  Phy- 
sician to  the  Hospita]  for  Gonsumptiou  at  Brompton ;  and  C.  T.  Wiijjitiui, 
MA.MJD.OxQn.  [^«ar4v  rwdy. 

A  TBEATISS  on  the  OCINTURUED  VXVXBS  dt  G9X4T  SBXSSAHI . 

By  G.  MuscHisoF,  M  J>«   New  Edition  in  preparation. 

CLIHIGAL  LECTXrSEB  on  DISEASES  of  tiie  LIVEB,  XAHSMCS, 
and  ABDOMINAL  DBOPSY.  By  CiLUiun  HuscHisoiT,  MJ).  Port  8?q. 
with  25  Woodcute,10<.  4k2. 

AHATOKY,  DESCSIPTITS  and  'VTOOICAI.  By  Hbnrt  Gray, 
FJl.fi.  With  about  400  Woodouti  firom  Biidections.  Fifth  Edttioii,  br 
T.  HoLMBB.  MA.  Cantab,  with  «  new  XntDRMlacfeion  by  the  Editor,  iloyid 
8yo.  2S8, 

CLINIGAL  NOTES  on  PISEAflXS  of  tho  LAXYITX,  inyestigatod  and 
treated  with  the  aasistanoe  of  the  Laramgoeoope.  By  W.  Marobt,  M J). 
F.B.S.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospitn  for  Consumption  and  Diioaics  of 
the  Chest,  Brompton.    Crown  8vo.  with  6  Lithographs,  6«. 

The  THEOBY  of  OCVLAE  DEFECTS  and  of  SPEGTACLBS.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Br.  H.  SosnnLBS  by  B.  B.  CjlBtbb,  F JLC.S. 
With  Prefatoiy  Notes  and  a  Chapter  of  Practical  Instructions.    Post  Svo. 

OITTLIirES  of  FHYSKKLOGY,  Hunnm  md  Comparatiye.     By  John^ 
Mabshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  HospitaL    2  vols, 
crown  8to.  with  122  Woodcuts,  8i«. 

ESSAYS  on  PHYSIOLOaiCAL  SVBIBCTS.  By  GiLsmtT  W.  Cbald, 
M.A.    Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  Qd. 

FHYSIOLOOICAX  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  HAN.  By  the 
late  B..  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.B.S.  and  W.  BotniAN,  F.B1.S.  of  King's  OoUege. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Vol.  II.  Svo.  2/58. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  ter  Dr.  Liokbl  8.  Bsalb,  F.&.S.  in  oourse  of  imbiU- 
cation;  Past  I.  with  8  Plates,  la,  ed, 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONAEY  of  PBACTICAL  MEDICINZ,  abridged 
firum  the  larger  work  and  throughout  taMught  down  to  the  present  Btate- 
of  Medical  Science.    8vo.  S68, 

BEIHANN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ANILINE  and  its  BEBIYATIYES^ 

a  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.    Edited  by 
William  Csookbs,  F.B.S.   With  6  Woodcuts.   8vo.  10«.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  MATEBIA  MEDICA  and  THEBAPEUTI08,  abridged 
Arom  Dr.  Pekbisa'b  Mements  by  F.  J.  Fabbui,  M.D.  assisted  by  B.  Bbxzlit» 
M.B.C.S.  and  by  B.  WABiHGTOir,  F  JLB.    8vo.  with  90  Woodcuts,  21*. 

THOMSON'S    CONSPECTUS   of   the  BEITISH  PHABMACOPiEIA. 

25th  Edition,  oorreoted  by  B.  Lloyd  Biuett,  M  J).   18mo.  price  6b. 

MANUAL  of  the  DOMESTIC  PBACTICE  of  MEDICINE.  By  W.  B. 
Kesteyev,  F.B.C.S.E.    Third  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.  6«. 

eYMNASTS  and  GYMNASTICS.  By  John  H.  Howabd,  late  Pro^ 
feasor  of  Gymnastics,  Oomm.  Coll.  Btppotidon.  Second  Edition,  rorised 
and  enlarged,  with  136  Woodcuts.  Grown  8vo.  10«,  6d. 
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The  Fine  Arts^  and  Illustrated  EdiHans. 

IH  FAIBTLAHD;  Pictares  from  the  Elf- World.  B7  Richahd 
BoTLB.  With  ft  Poem  by  W.  Allinoham.  With  Siztoen  Flmtes,  oontauiiiv 
Thir^-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.    Folio,  8l«.  9d, 

LIFE    of   JOHK    GIBSON,    B.A.    8CULPT0B.       Edited  by   Ididj 

^e  LORD'S  PRAYER  ILLUSTRATED  bj  F.  B.  Pickbb80ii.l,  R.A. 
and  HxntT  Aliokd,  D.D.  Deui  of  Oftuterbury.   Imp.  4to.  prioe  21«.  dotli. 

MATERIALS  for  a  HISTORY  of  OIL  PAnrTIHG.    B7  Sir  Chari^es 

Locks  Habti*ajcx,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.    VoIj.  XL 
8vo.  14t. 

HALF-EOTTR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.   By  William  B.  Scott.   New  Edition,  rerised 
by  the  Author ;  with  60  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  Bs,  Qd. 

ALBERT  DTTRER,  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS;  including  Auto- 
biographical Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  B.  Scott 
With  8ix  Etchint^  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.    Svo.  16«. 

SIX  LECTURES  on  HARHOITY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  BriUin  in  the  Year  1867.  By  G.  A.  Macvabben.  With  name* 
reus  engraved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.   Svo.  10«.  6d, 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND:  the  Hymns  translated  by 
Miss  C.  WiBBWOBTH  i  the  tunes  arrani^  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Bbbbett  and 
Otto  G  oldbchmidt.   Fcp.  4to.  12*.  6d, 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4to.  63s.  cloth,  gilt  top ; 
or  £5  6s.  elegantly  bound  in  moroocu. 

LYRA  GERMANICA ;  the  Christian  Tear.  Translated  by  CATHEnnra 
WnrErwoBTX ;  with  1X6^  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Lbigbtob, 
F.S.A.    4to.21s. 

LYRA  GERMANICA ;  the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  Catrsrihb 
Wjhkwobth  3  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  Lbightob,  FjSJL 
and  other  Artists.    4to.  ils. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  B.  Pioot  ;  Illustrations  on  Wood  firom  Original  Designs  by 
J.  LBiasToir,  F.SA.  4to.  42s. 

CATS*  and  FARLIE*S  MORAL  EMBLEMS ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leioxxob» 
F.8X  Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot.   Imperial  8vo.SU.  Bd. 

8HAKSPEARE*S     MIDSUMMER     NIGHTS    DREAM,    illnstimted 

with  24  Silhouette <  or  Shadow-Pictures  by  P.  Kombwka,  engraved  on  Wood 
by  A.  VoOEL.    Folio.  31 «.  6d. 

BHAKSPEARE'S  SENTIMENTS  and  SIMILES,  printed  in  Black  and 
Gold,  and  Ulumiuated  in  the  Missal  Style  by  Henbt  Kobl 
Square  post  Svo.  21s. 
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94GBEB  and  LEGBHDABY  ABT.     By  Mrs.  Jakbsqn. 

Legendi  of  the  Saints  and  Xartyrs.  Fifth  Edition,  with  19 
Btchings  and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  81«.  9d, 

legends  of  the  Xonastio  Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.   1  voL  square  crown  8vo.  21«. 

Legends  of  the  Xadonna.  Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.   1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21«. 

fhe  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  FrecnrsotV. 
CoiTipleted  by  Lady  Eastlaeb.  Bevised  Edition,  with  SI  Etchings  and 
281  Woodcuts.   2  yols.  square  crown  8to.  429. 


The  useful  Arta^  Manufactures^  &c. 

HEAWIKO  from  -NATVEE.     By  Gborgb  Barkard,  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  Bui^by  School.    With  18  Lithographic  Plates,  and  108  Wood 
.  Engravings.    ImpeHal  8vo.  price  25«. 

GWILrS  ENGYCLOFJEDIA  of  ABCHITECTTJBS.  with  above  1,100 
Enyrravinffs  on  Wnod.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlargi^d  by  WtatU 
Pafwosth.  Additionally  illustrated  with  nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by 
O.  Jewitt,  and  more  than  100  other  new  Woodcuts.    8vo.  62«.  Qd, 

Italian  SCTTLPTOBS  ;  being  a  History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  G.  G.  Ferkikb.  With  80  Etchings  and 
13  Wood  Engravings.    Imperial  8vo.  42«. 

tirSOAN  SCTTLPTOBS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  4$ 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.   2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  63«. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUBNITITBE,  TTPHOLSTEBT, 

and  other  Di't^iils.    Ky  Charlrs  L.  Eabtlacb,  Architect.  Second  Edition* 
with  about  90  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  18«. 

The  ENOINEEB'S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  Which 
■should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Gonstmction  of  Machinery.  By 
G.  S.  Lowvdes.   Post  8vo.  te. 

FBINCIPLE8  of  KECHANISK,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universttio8.  and  for  Engineering  Students  fr«neral1v.  By  B« 
Willis,  M. A.  F.B.S.  &(>.  Jack^onian  Profexsor  in  the  Uuivei'Mity  of  Cam- 
bridge.   A  new  and  enlarged  Edition.    8vo.  [Nearly  ready^ 

XiATHES  and  TTTBNINO,  Simple,  Xeehanioal.  and  OBNAXENTAL. 
By  W.  Hbnbt  Nosthcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Mood.   8vo.  18«. 

USE'S  DICnONABY  of  ABTS,  KANtJFACTinStES,  and  XINES^ 
Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Bobbbt  Hukt, 
P.R.S.  asHisted  by  numerous  Gontributors  eminent  in  Rcinnce  and  the  Arts, 
and  familiar  with  Mannfoc'tures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  8  vols,  me- 
dium Rvo.  price  £4  14f.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  of  PBACTICAL  TELEOBAPHY,  published  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Ghairman  and  Directors  of  the  Electric  and  International 
THiegraph  O'^mpany.  and  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Telegraphs  for- 

.     India.  By  &.  S.  Cullbt.   Third  Edition.  8vo.J2^.&{. 
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XU^nSE  m  HILLS  and  VILLWOBX.     Br  8ir  W.  FAimBAiiai; 

WuniifH.   S 


VJUL   aeeoB<IBdition.withl8  PUf  an* »a Woodel^  S«olM»iv«K 
VmIU  iBftMnuttion  for  lagiaiMn.    Bj  the  aame  Author.    Fiest^ 
Bbbqkb,  Md  Thibd  SiBiBik  with  nyuuPlafeM  lad  Waoileata.    S  viiib 
crown  8vu.  IOil  M,  each. 

n*  AnHiMtloii  of  OMt  and  Wrongbt  Iron  to  Building  Pnzpons. 
l^tlM  Hmo  Author.    New  Bdition  propuing  for  piiblintioiu 

ZXOV  8HIP  BtnLDIKO,  its  Hitcory  and  Progress,  as  eoniiMrised  in  a 

Serfei  of  Experimental  Beieaiches.  By  the  same  Author.  With  i  Platesand 
130  Woodcuts,   svo.  I8t^  

A  TBEATI8E  on  the  VTEMM  XH0nrB,  in  its  Yarioos  Applications 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation.  Railwavsand  Agriculture.  By  J.  BomLva, 
O.B.  Bigfath  Bdition :  with  Portrait.  S7  Plates,  and  5M  Woodcutu.    4to.  4£r. 

Cataehlsm  of  the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applii-ationa  to 
Mtee%  Milla,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  aaA  Agricultunu  Jtj  thn  s—is 
Aathur.    With  88  WoodcutH.    Pep.  6*. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  same  Author,  ferming  a 
Est  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  t7  Woodcuts.    Vepu  9Uk 

EraBWS  BECEHT  IHFBOVEMEITES  in  the  STEAM  EE0IES  in  its 

^arfoos  applicntions  to  Mines*  Milts,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
eulture.  Bi'ing  a  Supplement  to  tlie  Author's  *Catec*iuMm  of  the  Sream 
BnieiiM.'  By  John  Bousne.  C.E.  New  Edition,  incluriiiig  many  Now 
Examples,  amonfc  whicn  are  seveml  of  the  most  remarkable  Evaunsf 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  1867;  with  124  Wcodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo. ««. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  SGEEW  PBOPELLER,  SCBEW  VESSELS*  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War;  with  Notioea 
of  other  Metho  1m  of  Pr<»pulMion,  Tables  or  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  SfTPW  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  i3f  Shiim  and  Engines.  Br 
1.  Boinnni,  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcutn.  4to.  68la 

EXAMPLES  of  HODEBV  STEAM,   AIB,  and   OAS   ENGIHES  of 

the  most  Approved  l^pes,  as  employed  for  l^umping,  tor  Driving  Maehinenr; 
Ibr  liOeomotioit.aiid  ror  Amicuiture,  minutely  and  practically  deacribed. 
Illustrated  bv  Working  Drawings,  and  embodying  a  C>iti(ral  Account  of  aQ 
Prefects  of  B>r*rent  Improvement  in  Furnaces,  Boilers,  and  Engines.  Qy 
John  Bourne.  C.E.  In  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts,  prict;  is.  fid,  each, 
HMnning  One  voUime  4tot  with  about  50  Plates  and  400  Wot>dcuts. 

A  HISTOBY  Of  the    MACHINE- WBOUOHT   HOSIEBT  and  LACK 

Manufactures.    Ky  William  Felkin,  P.L.S.  P.S.S.    Royal  8vo.  21«. 
PEACTICAL  TEEATISE  on  METALLUBOT,  adapted   from  thn  last 
German  E<Htion  of  Professor  Kbrl's  Metaiiurgy  by  W.Cbookbs*  P.B  ^.  Aou 
and  B.  Rdinua.  Ph.D.  M.E.     In  Three  Volumes,  Rvo.  witii  6*i5  Wood- 
cuts.   Vol.  I.  price  ai«.  6d.  Vol.  II.  ]tr\cAi  3H«.  Vol.  III.  price  dl«.  6d. 

WTCHELI'S  MANUAL  of  PEACTICAL  ASSATINO.  Third  Edi- 
tion, for  the  roost  lArt  re- written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  ineor- 
porated,  by  W.  Crookbs,  P.B.8.    With  188  Woodcute.    8vo.  28«. 

The  ABT  of  PEBFTJMEBT;  the  History  nnd  Theory  of  Oiiours,  and 
tha  Methods  of  Extra4'tiiig  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Pibsbi;  PjQSL 
Third  Edition,  ivlth  m  VTocdcnts.    Cmwn  8vo.  10«.  M. 

QMnioal,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  tha 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  ii8  Woodcuts,    f  opL  9tm 
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Si0irB0H*8  XNCTCLOPXmA  of  A0BICIULTIIKS :  comjiHiInf  Ite 
LsTteig^iit,  ImprovcneMt,  and  M«MRemen(  <^  L)ind(*d  Proporty.  tad  tlie 
CuTtinbtloo  and  Eoonomj  of  the  PMnotioiiii  of  Agrioultar*.  IriOi  1,100 
Woodcuts.   8V0.2K; 


London's  Encyelopsdia  of  Oardoning:  comprising  tho  Th&ary 
Practice  of  Horticiilture,  Florioulture,  Ai4)orioiiltim,  and  lisiiAwps  Gar- 
doning.    With  1,U00  Woodcuts.   8vo.2U. 

BATLD0V*8  AST  of  TALVINO  SENT8  and  TILLAGS8,  and  ClaHib 
of  Tenants  upon  Quittinc  Parms,  both  at  Michttelmas  sjid  Lsdy-Bsj. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J,  0.  Mostoh.   Svo.  Ms.  M. 


Religix>u8  and  Moral  Works. 

Aa  EXPOSmOH  of  the  89  ABTICLX8,  Historical  and  DoctrinaL 
By  E.  Hasold  Bbowvb,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.   Seventh  Edit.  8vo.  lOs. 

AECHBI8H0P  LEIGHTOV'S  8ERM0H8  and  CHABGSS.  With 
Additions  and  Corrections  fVom  IMSS.  and  with  Hi8torical  and  other  Illus* 
trative  Notes  by  the  Bev.  Wiixiam  West,  8vo.  15s. 

BISHOP  COTTON'S  INSTBITCTIONS  ii^  the  PBINCIPLES  and 
Pmctice  of  Christianity,  intended  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  Confirmation. 
Sixth  Edition,  ISmo.  2s.  9d. 

The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES ;  with  a  Commentary,  and  Practical  and 

Devotional  Suncestions  for  Readers  and  Students  of  the  English  Bible.   By 
the  Bev.  F.  C.  Cooi:,  M  Jl.  Canon  of  Exeter,  Ac  New  Edition.  Svo.  12s.  w. 

The   LIFE    and   EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAITL.    By  the  Ber.   W.  J. 

CoNYBXABE,  tf  .A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  8.  HowsoH.  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester  .— 

Library  Editiob.  with  all  the  Original  Illnstratious,  Maps.  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Ac    2  vols.  4tc  46s. 

iBTBRBBDiATB  EDITION,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  ed. 

Pboplb'8  Ebttiob,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Blnstn^ons  and 
Haps.   8  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Tlie  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWBEGK  of  ST.  PAITL;  with  Dissertationf 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Nsriicatfon  oT  the 
Ancients.     By  Jambs  Smith.  P.B.6.   Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  CBITICAL  and  GEAMMATICAL  COMXENTABT  on  ST.  PAITL'S 

Epitttlea.    By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  &  Bristol.  8vo« 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6(1. 

Ephesiaiii,  Fonrth  Edition,  8s.  Sid 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6dL 

Philippians,  Coloflsians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  €dL 

Thotialonians,  Third  Editton,  7s.  60^ 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the 
Hulfiean  Lectures  for  I80B.  Jty  Ite,  saase  Author.  Pifth  JMHtkm.  Sso. 
price  12s. 
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MUVMCX  «f  fhe  TBVTH  «f  th»  CfHBISHAV  BXXIGIOH  d«riT«t 
ftoui  the  litenl  yulfllment  of  Pkopheoj.  fijf  ^^kxahbbb  Kbith,  D  D. 
87th  Bdition,  with  nnmenmi  Platoi,  in  MiiiaTO  Svo.  12t.Cd.:  also  the 88ih 
Edttion,  in  port  8TO.  with  5  Plates,  te 

Th«  HI0TOBT  and  BSSTDTT  of  the  WOXLD  and  of  the  CHUllGH, 

aeoordinff  to  Scriptuie.     Bj  the  Mme  Anthor.    8q[aare  Sva  with  40 
Iliastratinia,  lOf. 

Aa,  nrTBODUCnOH  to  the  STUDY  of  the  HEW  TB8TAKSHT; 

Critical,  Exegetical.  and  TheolngicaL   1^  the  Bev.  8.  Dayidsov,  DJ>. 
LL.D.    2  Tula.  8vo.  SO*. 

BfT.  T.  S.  KOBVE'8  nnBODUCIIOV  to  the  CSmCAL  STUDY 
and  Knowledge  of  the  liolj  Bcriptuna.  Twelfth  Bdition,  as  last  revised 
throughout.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4  vols.  Sro.  «ic. 

3Ut.  T.  H.  Eonie'i  CompeiidioiiB  Introduetion  to  the  Study  of  tko 
Bible,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Isner  work  b^  the  same  Author.  Se-editod 
by  the  Bev.  JoHX  Atrb.  MJu   With  Ifap4»  Ac   PostSro.  6t. 

TSWAJjyB  HI8T0BY  of  I8BASL  to  the  DEATH  of  X08BS.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  with  a  Preftwe  and  an  Appendix,  by  Kr  bsbu; 
Mamtiveav,  MX  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  Manchester  IXew  Coll.  Loud<Hi. 
Second  Bdition.   2  toIs.  8vo.  tit. 

XIVX  YEAB8  in  a  PB0TE8TAHT  SI8TSBH00D  and  TEH  YEABS 

in  a  Catholic  Convent ;  an  Autobiography.   Post  8to.  7s,  ed. 

The   LIEE  of  XABGABET  XABY  HALLAHAH,  better  known  in 

the  reliicious  world  by  the  name  of  Mother  Margaret.   By  her  Bsuoioxis 
Chijj>bbv.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  with  Portrait,  10«. 

The  8EE  of  BOKE  in  the  XIDDLE  A0E8.  By  the  Rev.  Oswald 
J.  Beichbl,  B.C  Ji.  and  M  Jk«  Vice-Principal  of  Cuddesdon  College.  8va. 

INearlff  ready. 

The  EVIBEHCE  fox  the  PAPACY,  as  derived  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  from  Primitive  ADtiquity,  with  an  Introductory  Enistle.  By  the 
Hon.  COLIS  LiVDSAY.  {Nearly  readp. 

The  TBEASUBY  of  BIBLE  XHOWLEDGE;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Pisces.  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Hnly  FU>riptnre.  By  Bev.  J.  Aybb,  MJL.  With  Maps,  16  PhOes,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Pcp.lOf.  6d. 

The  OBEEX  TE8TAMEBT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Kzegetical. 
Bv  tb*.  R4^  w.  Wbbbtbb,  MJL  and  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Wilxibbov,  MJU 
9TO]Bt8TO.£24f, 

EVEBX-DAY  8CBIPTUBE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illnstrated. 
By  J.  B.  Pbbscott,  M.A.  VoL.L  MaUhew  and  Mark\  Vol.  1L  JAUee  mod 
John,   2vol8.8vo.9f.each. 

The  PEHTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CBITICALLY  EXAMIHBD. 
By  the  Bight  Bev.  J.  W.  ColbitsO;  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  NataL  People's 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  or  in  6  Parts,  Is.  each. 

The  OHUBCH  and  the  WOBLD :  Three  Series  of  Essays  on  Qnestione 
nf  the  Dny.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Orbt  8HiPi,Kr, 
M.A.   Three  Volumes,  8vo.  price  16«.  each. 

The  FOBMATIOH  Of  CHBISTEHDOM.    B7T.W.  Aluxa    Fabts  L 

Be  129.  each  Part. 
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XTOLAITD  ftnd  CHBIBTSVDOIC    B7  Abchbishop  JdAvrnxQ,  D.D. 

Poftt  8vo.  price  10«.  6(1. 
CHBISTENDOK'S  DIYXSIOITS,  Part  I.,  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of 

the  Divisions  of  the  Christisn  Family  in  East  and  West.    By  Edxuitd  S. 

FpoVlkes.    Poet  8to.  price  7«.  ed, 

Chxiitendom'f  SiTiiioni,  Part  IL  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a  His- 
toid of  their  DissenKions  ami  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Reformation. 
By  the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  15«. 

The  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHBIST  and  the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE ; 

or,  Histoiy  of  the  ATiocrypha.    By  Ebitbst  Db  Bvvbeb.   2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

The  KEYS  of  ST.  PETEB ;  or,  the  House  of  Rechab,  connected  with 
the  History  of  Symbolism  and  Idolatiy.    By  the  same  Author.   Svo.  I4s. 

The  TTPES  of  GENESIS,  briefly  considered  as  Revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature.  By  Andrew  Jukes.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8va  7».  dd. 

The  Seeond  Death  and  the  Bestitntion  of  All  Things,  with  some 
Preliminary  Remarks  on  tlie  Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  8«.  6d, 

JBSSATS  and  REVIEWS.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Tehplb,  D.D.  the  Rev, 
R.  Williams,  B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  Af.A.  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Vfiisov, 
B.D.  G.  W.  Goodwin.  M.A.  the  Rev.  M.  Pattisok,  BJD.  and  the  Rev.  B. 
JowETT,  M.A.  Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  8va  5<. 

The  POWER  of  the  SOTIL  over  the  BODY.  By  George  Moorb, 
M.D.  M.R.C.PJi.  Ac.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  Ss,  (id, 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell, 
Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert.'   New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5«. 

Belf-Ezamination  before  Conflrmation.    By  the  same  Author.   32mo. 

price  1«.  6d. 
Readings  for  a  Honth  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

of  the  Early  and  English  Church.    By  the  same  Author.   Fcp.  4*. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Tatlob.    By  the  same  Author.   Fcp.  58. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  J  BBBMT  Taylor.    By  the  same  Author.  32mo.  S«. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLY  WEEK  for  Toung  Persons.  By  the  Author 
of  *  Amy  Herbert.'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  25. 

]PRINGIPLES  of  EDITCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation, 
and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author 
of '  Amy  Herbert.'    2  vols.  fcp.  128, 6d. 

The  WIFE'S  KANUAL;  or,  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 

Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.   By  the  Rev.  W.  Calvebt,  MA.  Crown  Svo. 
pri(«  \(18,  ad. 

SINGERS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHURCH :  beinsr  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Hymn- Writers  in  all  the  principnl  CoIIectiotis;  with  Notes  011  their 
PsNlmn  and  Hymns.  By  JosiAH  Milleb,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Post  Svo.  pri(ie  \0a.  (id. 

XTRA  GERXANICA,  tTHnslated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wivk- 
WOBTH.  K1B8T  Sbbtrs,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
Sbcojtd  Sbbies,  the  Christian  liifo.   Fcp.  38.  ed.  each  Sebies. 
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<  IFISmAL  80Ve8>  for  the  BTriTBATB  and  HOUDATB 
oiit  the  Tear.  By  J.  8.  B.  Movsell,  LL.D.  Ticar  of  Sgbam  and  J&ubbI 
Pourtb  Edition,  Sixth  Thouiaiid.    Fop.  4t.  6d. 

Tha  Beatitudei :  Abasement  before  God  ;  Sorrow  for  Sm  j 

of  Spirit !  Desire  for  Holiness ;  Gentleness;  Purilf  of  Heart sj.^  »«> 
mftken ;  SufTerings  for  Christ.    By  the  same.  Third  Edition.  iPcp.  8c. 

Hit  PBE8EHCS— not  his  MEKOBT,  1855.    B7  tbe  tame  AtfOuir* 

in  Memory  of  hiH  Roir.    Sixth  Edition.   Umo.!*. 
LTEA  EUCHABI8TICA ;  Hymns  and  Venes  on  die  Holy  ComanuixNi. 
Anrieiit  and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.   Edltedbiy  the  Ber.  Osav 
LST.  M.A.   Second  Bdltion.   Top.  6«. 

Lfra  ICeeaiaiiioa ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  LifiB  of  Christ, 

and  Modem;  with  other  Poems.   Bf  the  same  BcBlor.   Seooni  BdltkiM, 
altered  and  enlarged.    Pep.  Ss, 

Jtfr%  Hyatioa ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Sobjedi^  Aariiini  and 

Modem.    By  the  same  Editor.    Pep.  5s. 

SBTDEAVOirBS  after  the  CHBI8TIAM  LIFE:  BiscmineB.  Bf 
JA.MB8  MAKTnrEAU.   Pourth  and  cheaper  Edition,  caNfhl^  reviaedi  the 

Two  Series  complete  in  One  Volume.    Post  8vo.  7«.  9d. 

IHVOCATIOH  of  SAINTS  and  ANGELS,  for  the  vse  of  Membcn  of 

the  English  Church.    Edi  ced  by  the  B«t.  Oizsy  Shiplxy.   Mbbo.  S«.  Cd. 

WHATELT8  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evideneea, 
18mo.  6d. 

INTRODirCTOBT    LESSONS    on    the    HISTOBT    of   BELI0IMB 

Worship;  bRiiiff  a  Sequel  to  thn  'Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.*  ^ 
BiOHAEl)  Whately.  D.D.   New  Edition.    ISmo.  tt.  «& 

BISHOP  JEBEMT  TAYLOR'S  ENTIBE  WOBKS.  Wkh  U§t  by 
Bishop  Hbbbb.  Bevised  and  corrected  Ixy  tlie  Ber.  C.  P.Edbv.  10  vola. 
price  £6  6s. 


Travek,  Voyages^  &c. 

ENGLAND  to  DELHI ;   a  Narrative  of  Indian  TraveL      By  Jobh 

Matheson,  Glasgow.    Imperial  Rvo.  with  very  numerous  lUustratioiia. 

OADOBE  ;   or,  TITIAN'S  C0T7NTB7.    By  Jobiab  Gilbsrt,  one  of 

the  Authors  of  'The  Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map.  Paosimile.  and  «l 
Illustrations.    Imperial  mvo.  sis.  6d. 

NABBATIVE  of  the  ETTPHBATES  EXPEDinON  carried  on  by 
Order  of  the  British  Government  during  the  y^wit  18JI5,  ISM.  and  18n* 
By  General  P.  B.  Chssvby,  P.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  45  PlateSp  and  16  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  249. 

TBAVELS  in  the  CENTBAL  CAUCASXTS  and  BA6HAN.    ladndiac 

Visits  t'»  Ararat  and  Tahreez  and  Ascents  of  Kasbek  and  Elbrua.  IB^ 
Douglas  W.  Fbeshfield.  With  :l  Maps,  2  Panoramas  of  Summits.  4  fhlf- 
pajce  Wood  Engraviugs.  and  16  Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 

PICTUBES  in  TYBOL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a  Family  Sketch-Book. 
By  the  Authoress  of  *  A  Vosfifse  en  Zigzag;'  Ac    Second  Edition.   Sflsal  4tQw 

with  numerous  Illustrations,  21«. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SITMMEB;  or,  a  Voyaf^  en  Zigsag  la  Switicr- 

land  and  Tyrol  with  siime  Members  of  the  Alpiitb  Clitb.    Prom  the  8k 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party,    in  oblong  4to.  with  300  lUustiattoDS,  18s; 
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TBACX8;  or»Pen  and  Pencil  Sketcties  m  Italy.  By  the 
AathoffCHof  *A  Vojageen  Zinag.*  WHh  42  Pbtw.  eoflftaiiiiiig  lAoat  SOO 
livtthes  from  Ihrawings  made  mi  tAe  8pot.   8to.  16«; 

ef  the  CHAm  of  MQH7  BLARC,  from  sit  ftetnal  Surrey  In 
2M^— Mfiik  Bbr  A.  Ai>a.]IS-Rkil&t,  F.R.0.9.  M.A.C.  Pnhffshed  under  the 
AntiioHty  of  tiw  Alpine  Club.  In  Chroniolithoipraphy  on  extrs  fliout 
irRwiBg^pAper  Sttn.  x  L7iii.  price  Me;  or  mounted  ou  csnvae  in  a  folding 
eMe»l2f.«<£ 

fXOraEBmO  la  THE  PAMPAS ;  or,  tbe  First  Four  Y«art  of  a 
Settler^  Ekperfenoe  in  tbe  Ia  Plata  Campfl.  By  R.  A.  SBtmoub.  Pwt  8vo. 
■eoond  Ik&ioo^  with  Map»  99, 

n^FARAGITATAK  WAX:  with  Sketches  of  Hk  Hi^to^y  of  Paraimay, 
and  of  the  Manners  and  CuatoioH  of  thf  Pi'«<T>le;  and  Note^t  on  the  Military 
BiiginMriiig  af  the  War.  By  tisoBOPi  TBOHPaoir,  i)J&,  With  a  Mapa  ana 
Piaii8»  and  a  Portrait  of  Lopez.    Pout  8ro.  1  is,  Qd, 

XnnOET  of  DISCOVERT  in  oar  AVSTEALASIAE  COLOKIES, 
Australia.  Tasmania,  and  Kew  Zealand,  froui  the  Earlicet  Date  to  the 
Pieaent  Day.   Bj  William  Howitt.  t  vole.  Svo.  with  s  Maps,  20«. 

MOTES  on  BTTEGITMBY.  fiy  Charles  Riohard  Weld.  Edited  hf 
his  Widow;,  with  Portrait  and  Memuir.    Poet  8vo.  8«.  6d, 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TTCOOM ;  a  Namuire  of  a  Three  Tears^  Resi- 
danee  in  JEaiian.  B^Sir  Bvtjobvobd  Alcock,  K.CJB.  2  rola.  Sro.  with 
numerona  I]lu8ferationa,.42«. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOTTETAIHS ;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
CSruioh^  and  FriuU^  1861-18S8.  By  J.  Gilbbbt  and  O.  C.  Cbvxchiu., 
PJLQA    With  namemus  (Ilustratioas.    8<|iiMre  crown  Svo.  2U. 

OTUIE  to  the  FTBEMSE8,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Ghablbs  Packb.  2nd  Udition,  with  Map  and  Illnstratious.   Or.  8yo.  7<.6d, 

The  ALPIME  GUIDE.  By  Johm  Ball.  MR. I. A.  late  Premdent  of 
the  Alpine  Club.   3  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Maps  aud  other  illustrations  ^^ 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  price  10«.  6d, 

CNdte  to  the  Western  Alps,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Moote  Ro88» 
Zenmatti  Ac   Price  6«.  Qd, 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  including  all  the  Oberland  District    7«.  6^. 

iBfcrednetion  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Each  of  the  Three  Volunes  or  Parts  of  thi;  Alpine 
Quids  may  liehad  Mritli  this  Ivtboduction  prefixed,  price  U.  extra. 

MEMORIALS  of  LOSDOE  and  LONDOE  LIFE  in  the  31ih,  14th, 
and  15th  Centuries;  beinir  a Sf ries of  Extrscts,  Local,  8nci>il,  and  Political, 
firom  the  Archives  of  thH  City  of  London.  a.d.  1270-1419.  Selected, 
translated,  and  edited  by  H.  T.  Rilbt,  M.A.    R  <>&!  8to.  t\s, 

0(»[MEETARIE8  on  the  HISTORY,  C0E8TITUTI0E.  and  CHAIU 
TERED  FRANCHISES  of  the  CITY  of  LONDON.  By  Geobob  Nobtov, 
formerly  one  of  the  Common  Pleaders  of  the  City  of  Loudon,  'i  hird  Edition, 
8V0.149. 

CVRIOSITIES  of  LONDOE ;  exhibiting  the  most  Rare  and  Remarkable 
Oiijects  of  Interest  in  the  Aletropolts;  with  nearly  Sixty  Yeairs'  Personal 
Recollections.  By  Jomr  Timbs,  F.S.A.  New  Edition,  corrected  aiid  en- 
larged. 8yo.  with  Portrait,  2U. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLI8HSD  BT  LONOMAVg  ivd  CO. 


The  VOBTHZBV  HXI0HT8  of  LOVDOV ;  or.  Historical  Asaociatioiig 

of  HAiiirwteiid.   Highfnte,  Muswell  Hill,    HomR^,  ftnd  Islington.     Bj 
AViUiiAM  HowiTT.    With  about  40  Woodcuts.   Square  crowu  8vo.  21#. 

VISITS  to  aSXABKABLE  PLACES:  Old  Hallo,  Battle-Fieldo,  attd 
Stouea  llluHtrative  of  Striking  PasiiageB  in  English  History  and  Poefcxy. 
By  William  Howitt.  8  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  S5«. 

The  BVSAL  LI7S  of  EHGLAinO.  By  the  tame  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  l^  Bewick  and  Williams.   Medium  8ro.  12t.  ed, 

BOHA  SOTTEBBAKBA ;  or.  an  Accnunt  of  the  Roman  Catacombs; 
especially  of  the  Oemotery  of  San  Calliato.  Compiled  tr*m  the  Works  of 
Coniin«>iidatore  G,  B.  Db&obsi  by  the  Bev.  J.  8.  Nobthcotb,D.D.  and  the 
R^>v.  W.  K.  BaowvLOW.  With  numerous  Flans  and  other  Iliustrstioufl^ 
8to.  8l«.  9d. 

FIL6BIMA0ES  in  the  PTBEBEES  and  LAKDES:  their  Sanctuaries 
and  Shrines.    By  Dbitts  Shtkb  Lawlob.    Post  8vo.  [7»  the  pre$» 

VIXBAH  and  the  VAMPIBE ;  or.  Tales  of  Hindu  Devilry.  Adapted 
by  Richard  F.  Burtov,  F.R.O.S.&C.  With  33  Illustrations  by  Ernest 
Griset.    Crown  8vo.  0«. 

lEABELDEAir,  or  CHBISTIANITT  BEVEBSED ;  being  the  His'orr 
of  a  Noble  Family:  a  Social,  Politicral,  and  Theological  Novel.  By  OWBS 
GowBB,  of  Gay  brook.   3  vols,  post  8vo.  81«.  6d. 

THBOITGH  the  BIGHT;  a  Tale  of  the  Times.  To  which  is  added 
*  Onward,  or  a  Summer  Sketch.'  By  Waltbb  Swbbtuait,  B JL  2  voU.  post 
8vo.  2l«. 

The  OEBMAB  WOBEING  KAN;  being  an  Acconnt  of  the  Daily 
Life.  Amusements,  and  Unions  for  Culture  and  Material  Progn>ss  of  the 
Artinans  of  North  and  S  »uth  GtTmany  and  Switzerland.  By  Jj 
Sahublsoit.    Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  8«.  6c{. 


'Works  of  Fiction. 

The  WABDEH:  a  Kovel.  By  Anthony  Tbollopb.  Crown  Syo.  Isl  €d« 

Barchester  Towers  :  a  Sequel  to  *  The  Warden.'    Crown  Syo.  2#. 

8T0BIES  and  TALES  by  Elizabsth  M  Sewelu  Author  of  *  Amy 
Herbert,'  uniform  Edition,  each  Tale  or  Story  complete  in  a  single  VoliuBe. 


Amy  Hbbbbbt,  2«.6d. 
Gbbtbudb,2*.6c(. 
Eabl's  Daugftbb.  2«.  6d. 

EXPBRIBNCB  OP  LlVB,  2f.  6d. 

Clbyb  Hall,  8«.6d. 


IVOBS,  8*.  (k{. 

Katharinb  Ashton,  8f.  SdL. 

Maroarbt  Pbbcival,  6«. 

LaHBTOB  PAR80BAGB,4t.6(i. 

Ubsula,  4t,9d, 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World.   By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert'  Fep.  7«s.  6dL 

The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.    By  the  same  Author.   Post  Svo.  9a.  6dl 

After  Life ;  a  Sequel  to '  The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.'    Price  10«.  6dL 

ITNCLE  PETEB'S  FAIBY  TALE  for  the  XIX  CENTTIBY.    Edited 
by  E.  M.  Sbwell,  Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert,'  fto.    Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  QtL 

BOCTOB  HABOLD*S  KOTE-BOOK.     By  Mra.  Gascoigne,  Author  of 
'  The  Next  Boor  Neighbours,'  Ac.   Fcp.  8vo,  6<. 
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BECKER'S  GALLITS ;  or,  Koman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Angiutas  : 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s,  td, 

BECKER'S  CHARICLES;  a  Tale  illostratlTe  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  ?«.  Qd» 

E'OVELS  and  TALES  by  G.  J.  Whtts  Melyillb  : — 


The  Gladiators,  Bs. 
Dtobt  Grand,  5«. 
Katb  Coventrt,  5s. 
General  Bounce,  6s, 


HoLMBT  House.  6s. 
Good  for  Nothino,  6*. 
The  Queen's  Marixs,  6s, 
The  Interfeetbr,  6s, 


TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.     By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 

Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Being  a  Collective  Edition  of  the  Author's 
Classical  Stories  and  Talcs,  complete  in  One  Volume.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d, 

A  XAKUAL  of  MTTHOLOOY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.^. 

OUR  CHILDREN'S  STORY,  hy  one  of  their  Gossips.  Bv  the  Author 
of  *  Voya«?e  nn  Zigiag,*  •  Pictures  in  Tyrol/  &c.  Small  4to.  with;Sixty  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author,  price  109. 6d, 


Poetry  and  ITie  Drama. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  the  only  Editions  contain- 
ing the  Author's  last  Copyright  Additions  :— 
Cabinbt  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  S6s, 
Shamrock  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  3*.  6d. 
Ruby  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  6s. 
Library  Edition,  medium  Svo;  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14*. 
Psoflb's  Edition,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  Ac.  10s.  6d. 

XOORFS  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
firom  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  Sto.  Sis.  6d. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  Ifimo.  10*.  6d, 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOXH.  Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Ulustrations.    Fcp.  4to.  tU, 

SOTJTHEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Libraiy  Edition,  in  1  yoL  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14«. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME ;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  Bj  thA 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat.   16mo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  oa 
Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  O.  Scharv.   Pep.  4ta  2U. 

MuLiature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.10t.6dL 

GOLDSMITH'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Wood  Engnrings  fi«m 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.    Imperial  16mo.  7s.  6d. 

POEMS.    By  Jean  Inoelow.    Fifteenth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5t. 

POEMS  hy  Jean  Ingelow.  With  nearly  100  lllastrations  hy  Eminent 
Artist-s,  engraved  ou  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalzibl.   Fcp.  4Uk  Us. 
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XOFf  A  tlM  7AIBT.  Bj  Jbav  Ivoslow.  Pp.  956,  wflb  Ei|^ 
niuf trationi  engraved  on  Wood.   Fep.  Sro.  e#. 

ASTOBTofDOOKi  and  otherPoemf.    Bjr  Jmui  IvdMBunr.     ThM 

Bdltien.   Vcp.  6«. 
POETICAL  WOSZS  of  LITITIA  SLIZABSTK  LAVDOV  (L-ELL.). 

2  Toll.  10mo.  lOf. 

BOWDLEB^S  7AXIIT  0EAX8PSABB,  cheaper  Genmoe  Editionf : 

Medfum  Iro.  Urge  type,  with  36  Woodcute,  price  14t,   Cabinet  Bdttton, 
with  the  mne  Illitit&itiovb,  6  roll.  fcp.  8#.  Sd,  eaeh. 

E0BATn  OPBBA,  Pocket  Edition,  with  careftillj  corrected  Text, 
Bfarginal  Beforenoei,  and  Introduction.  Edited  bj  the  Ber.  JT,  B. 
TovoB,  ILA.    Square  ISmo.  4f.  6d. 

BKHIATII  OPBEA.    Library  Edition,  with  Margbal  Beferencef  and 

English  Notes.   Edited  by  tlie  Ber.  J.  E.  TOVGi.   8to.21#. 

fha  JBBBID  of  YIBaiL  Translated  into  English  Vene.  Br  JoRV 
Ck>yzvoTOV,  MX   Crown  8vo.0#.  ^ 

AXVBDnrES  CAMI,  sire  Mosamm  Caatabrigiensinm  Lofiii  canorL 
Collegit  atque  edidit  H.  Dsxtbt,  1LA«  Editio  8e^  cunvit  E.  J.  Honaaov. 
1I.A.    Crown  8to.  7«.  6<f. 

The  ILIAD  of  EOKEB  TBABBLATEB  Into  BLAVK  VEB8B.    By 

ICBABOD  CKABLBS  WsiaHT,  li.A.    2  TOlS.  OTOWn  670.  21#. 

The  ILIAD  of  EOKEB  in  BBGLISS  HEXABOIBB  VBBSS.    By 

J.  Hbvbt  D1.BT,  H  JL  of  Exeter  ColL  Oxford.   Square  crown  Sro.  21#. 

DABTE'S  DIYIBE  COXEDT,  translated  in  English  Teraa  Bima  hv 
JoHV  Djltumm,  H.A.  [With  the  Italian  Text,  after  BrunetU,  interpaged!] 
8to.  2U. 

EVBTIVe  80VG6  and  XISCBLLABBOITS  VBBflBS.     Bj  IL  E. 

E0BBTOV  Waxbuxtov.   Second  Edition*   Fcp.6T0.6t. 

tk$  0ILTBB  STOBB  collected  from  KedissTal  Christian  and  Jewiab 
Mines.   By  the  Bev.  Sabivb  BABivo-^touLD,  li.A.   Crown  6va  6a.  $d. 


Rural  SportSj^Sic. 


BLAnnPS  EBCTOLOFJBDIA  of  BUBAL  SPOBTS ;  Hnnting,  Shoot 
log.  Fishing,  Racing,  fto.   With  aboire  600  Woodcuts  (20  teom  Deigns  by 
JOKM  LXBCH).    6V0.  42«. 

OoL  EAWKEB'S   IBSTBUCTIOKS  to  TOTTVa   8P0BT81IEM  in  aU 

that  reUtes  to  Guns  and  Shooting.   Bevised  by  the  Author's  Bov.    Bquara 
8T0.  with  Illustrations,  18#. 


Tha  DEAD  8E0T,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Gkiide;  a  TVeatiae  on 
the  Use  of  the  Oun,  Dog-briH^king,  Plgeon'Shooting,  Ac  By  MaszaiiAV. 
Bevised  Edition.   Fcp.  6to.  with  Plates,  Ss. 

Xba  PLT'PISSIB'S  BBTOKOLO0Y.  By  Axvbxd  BoviLsa.  With 
coloured  Bepresentaiions  of  the  Natural  and  Artifldal  Insect.  Blzth 
Edition :  with  20  coloured  Pbttes.  8yo.  14s. 

A  BOOK  on  ABOLIVO;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Anglmg 
in  erery  branch.  By  Fiuvcis  FsAVCit.  Second  Edition,  withPortnS 
and  U  other  Plates,  yilain  and  coloured.   Post  6to.  1S#. 
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VILCOeKS'S  SEA-FIBHEBXAN ;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Beas,  a  Glsnoe  at  Nets, 
and  Remarks  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Edition, enlarged;  with 80 
Woodcuts.    Post  8to.  12s.  6d. 

HORSES  and  STABLES.  Bj  Colonel  F.  Fitzwtoram,  XV.  thcEjn^s 
Hussars.  Pp.  624;  wi^  24  Pistes  of  Illustrations,  containing  vei^nttmeKDUS 
Figures  engrayed  on  Wood.    8vo.  Ifis. 

The  HORSE'S  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  REEF  IT  BOTTHD.     By  W. 

MzLsa,  Esq.   Ninth  Edition,  with  Ulustratious.   LnperisI  Svo.  I2t.  6d. 

A  Flain  TreatiBe  on  Horfo-Shoeing.  By  the  same  Author.  Sixth 
Edition.   Post  8vo.  with  Bluftratioai,  St.  Od. 

Stabloi  aadStablo-Fittingi.  By  the  same.  Imp.  Sro.  withlS  Fktoi,  1 5s 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to  Forchasecs.  Bj  the  same* 
Post  8to.  is.eii. 

ROBBINS'S  CAVALRY  CATECHISM,  or  Instmctions  on  CemXry 
Exercise  and  Field  Movements,  Brignde  Movements,  Out-post  Duty.CaYsliy 
supporting  Artillery,  Artillery  attached  to  Oavslry.    ISmo.  6s. 

BLAIKE'S  VETERHTART  ART ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomj,  Physi- 
oloffy,  and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
andSheep.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Stxxi^  MJLG.y.SJi» 
8to.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  18s. 

The  HORSE:  witii  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   8vo.  Mrith  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6tU 

Hie  Bog.    By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  BOO  in  HEALTH  and  BISEA8E.  By  Stonbhsngb.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.   Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  dd. 

The  GRETHOTrNB.  By  Stonshenob.  Revised  Edition,  inth  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.   Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  9d, 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Partnxi- 
tion  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobson.   Crown  Svo.  with  UluatBations,  7s. jOd. 


Commerce^  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BAHEIHG.  By  Henrt  Dubbino  Maglboi>,  M. A. 
Barrister-at-Law.   Post  Svo.  INearly  ready. 

The  THEORT  and  PRACTICE  of  BAKKIHG.  By  the  same  Authoc 
Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.   2  vols.  8vo.  80s. 

PRACTICAL   GTTIBE  for  BRITISH    SHIPMASTERS   to  TJHITSD 

States  Ports.   By  Pibbbxfont  Edwasdb.   Post  8vo.  8s.  (kl. 

A  BICTIONART,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  B.  M'CrLLOCH,  Esq.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition.   8vo.  price  83s.  doth,  or  70s.  half-bd.  in  russiak 

She  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Commu- 
nities. By  Sir  Tila.7bb8  Twns,  D.C Jj.  2  vols.  8vo.  aOs.,  as  separately, 
Fjlbt  L  Psoes,  12s.  Past  U.  ^swvlSs. 
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Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

XODEKH  COOKEBT  for  FBIVATE  FAHUIES,  reduced  to  a  Sjatm, 
of  Brnay  Practice  in  a  Series  of  cnrefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acrrdw, 
Newlv  revised  and  enlarged  Edition ;  with  8  Plates  of  Figures  uid  100 
'WooocutH.    Fcp.  6s. 

OV  POOD :  its  VarietieB,  Chemical  Composition,  Nutritive  Value, 
Compantive  Digestibility.  Physiolopical  Functions  and  Uses,  Preparation, 
Culinary  Treatment,  Preservfttion,  Adulteration,  Ac.  Bein^  the  Substance 
of  Four  Cantour  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Society  for  the  Bncourage- 
roent  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  By  H.  Lethebt,  M.B.  MjL 
J?h.D.  Ac.    Crown  8vo.  INearly  ready. 

A  PBACnCAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING ;  with  Formuin  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  10*.  6tf . 

CHESS  OFEHIKOS.  Bj  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Fcp.  8vo.  la.  ed. 

'WBlBTt  WHAT  TO  LEAD.    By  Cam.    Fourth  Edition.    32mo.  Is. 

A  HANDBOOK  for  READERS  at  the  BRITISH  MUSEVk.  Bj 
Thomab  Nichols.   Po»t8vo.  6«. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Twciity-iirth  Edition,  brought  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1869.    Fcp.  10s.  fid. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physio- 
logical and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity  and 
Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith.  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
enlanse4 ;  with  113  Woodcuts.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HINTS  to  XOTHERS  on  the  KANAOEHENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.   Fcp.  6s. 

The  MATERNAL  MANAOEKENT  of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and 
Disease.   By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.   Fcp.  68. 

The  LAW  EELATINa  to  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES;  with 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ;  also  a 
Form  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Phait,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8«.  Qd, 

COLLIERIES  and  COLLIERS :  a  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thereto.  Ry  J.  C.  Fowler,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  District  of  Merthyr  Tydlli  and  Aberdare. 
Second  Edition.    Pep.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Florehcb  NiaHTiNOALB.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlai^^ ;  with  IS  Plans.   Post  4to.  IBs. 

COULTHARrS  DECIHAL  INTEREST  TABLES  at  24  Different  Rates 
not  exceeding  5  per  Cent.  Calculated  for  the  use  of  Bankers.  To  which  are 
added  Commission  Tables  at  One-Eighth  and  One- Fourth  per  C«nt.  8vo. 
price  16«. 

KATTNDER'S    TREASTTRY   of   KNOWLEDGE   and    LIBRARY    ef 

Reference:  ooroprisinr  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  ITnivenal 
Oaaetteer,  CUssioal  Dictionary.  Chronology.  Law  Dictionaiy,  a  Synopaia 
of  the  Peerage,  usefiil  Tablea  &c.   RevisedEdition.   Fop.  10«.  Qd» 
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AOTOV'8  Modem  Cookery S8 

i^LOOOK's  Residence  ia  Japan 24 

Allibs  on  Formation  of  Christendom  ....  20 

Alpine  Guide  (The)  23 

ALTHAU8  on  Medical  Electricity  14 

Andrbws's  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  4 
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